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Hill Building—N. W. School of Agriculture 


AM COMING back to Tabor to live after I graduate from the 
agricultural college,” said Albert Kopecky to me the other evening, 
at the close of a meeting of the Tabor Community Club, of which 

he was the organizer and president. 
Albert has always lived in Tabor township, Polk County, 30 
miles northwest of Crookston, Minn. He is the only graduate of 
Northwest School of Agriculture living there. He has caught the gleam, that 
ve thing so few possess, the desire to live a life of service, and his first thought 
» come back to his home community to help make Tabor township a better, richer, 

il a more wholesome place in which to live. 

What fine idealism! He didn’t say he was going to swell the already filled city 
murts, nor the overcrowded professions, or occupy an armchair in an institution of 
He is coming back to his own township, where 


MONE eS | | 


learning, necessary as all these are. 
there is poverty of leadership, but as fine 
« body of real Americans as can be found 
anywhere, 
I stress this incident because, in de- 
eloping rural leadership, the Northwest 
chool is doing its biggest job. Has it 
succeeded? There are 11 counties in the 
Red River valley in Minnesota that fur- 
nish most of the school’s enrollment. Let 
us see what alumni of the school in these 
counties have done. 


oo Fossbakken Co., Unlimited, Foss- 
ton, includes the entire family, two 
boys and three girls, orphans at an early 


age, all graduates of the school. The boys 
and one of the girls own and live on as 
beautiful a farm as one could wish to see. 
Purebred seed grains, corn, Holsteins and 
swine,—nothing of less quality has a 
chance. Community leadership is a part of their work, also, of course. One of the 
girls is a registered nurse; the other is the happy mother of a fine family. 

Earl Jensen & Father, breeders of the very best purebred Guernseys in Clear- 
water County,—in the whole of Minnesota, for that matter,—is another partnership, 
vith Earl belonging to the Northwest school family. Perhaps I should have written 
L.. Jensen & Son, but I am sure that Earl’s father, L. Jensen, president of the 
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Robertson—The Dormitory for Girls 


‘Rural Leadership 
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Superintendent of Ghe Northwest School of Agriculture 


and &xperiment Station, Crookston, DY(innesota 


Stephens—The Dormitory for Boys 


Minnesota Dairymen’s Association, would 
be quick to give Earl much credit for what 
has been done. Earl graduated in 1921. 
He was the Guernsey authority of the 
school when there. 


EDIGREED seed grain, I don’t know 

on how many hundreds of acres in 
Kittson County, is William Ash’s contri- 
bution. He’s another graduate who does 
things with both quality and quantity in 
evidence. St. Vincent knows the Ashs, 
both in grain and in live stock work. 

While we are up in the extreme cor- 
ner of the state, let us drop into Roseau 
County, at Swift, for example. Here 
Lenus, Martin, Andrew, John and Esther 


The Farm Engineering Building 


Landby live. All the Landbys are graduates of the Northwest school, and they’re 
all specializing in raising quality farm products, whether it be Guernseys, pedigreed 
corn, certified potatoes or No. 1 hard wheat. As side lines they are officers in their 
local farm bureau unit or farm clubs. Here is the leadership game again. The 
light that shines under the bushel measure doesn’t do as much good as when it shines 
throughout the entire community. That’s the school’s creed! 
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LL the farmers in Pennington County 
know Paul and Mrs. Engelstad, who 
live near Thief River Falls. Paul and Olive, 
Olive came to the North- 
They live 


they call them. 
west school from North Dakota. 
on their own farm now. Registered dairy 
cattle 


also. 


again. Purebred seed production, 
Leadership in the county farm bu- 
reau, local co-operative creamery, local farm 
clubs and frequent calls to other communi- 
ties to present the ideals of community bet- 
terment and service, characterize Paul's 
activities. 
Over in Warren is Thorwal Tunheim, 
the son of gifted parents, in literary work. 
from the Minnesota 


Thorwal graduated 


State Agricultural College, after finishing 


Potato Project at Warroad 





Wisconsin Black Soy Beans 


the Northwest school. He became inter- 
ested in agricultural journalism. He is 
editing the Warren Sheaf at present, with 
rare skill and complete conception of com- 
munity problems, and with true sympathy 
with rural interests. 


for rural leadership! 


Here’s another avenue 


HE list could be indefinitely prolonged, 
as there are nearly 700 alumni of the 
Alfred Wiger, in Clay County; the 
Gandruds, near Callaway; Oscar Lovaas, in 
Red Lake County; Will Cummings, Ole 
Flaat Skyberg, in 
Polk, and Lloyd Ness, who, with Mrs. Ness, 
are making a record in Norman County, 


school. 


and Herman western 


all have most interesting records of achieve- 
ment, which throw a light on what the 


graduates of the Northwest school are 
doing. In addition to the graduates, there 


have been more than 1,300 others who have attended the school one or more years 
since it was established in 1906. In addition, over 1,000 have attended the junior 
short course, a week’s session. Many thousands of farmers have been present at 
the annual Northwest School Farmers’ and Women’s Week meetings, held at the 
school from 1910 to 1914, but in Crookston since that time because the accommoda- 
tions at the school were too limited. 

The idea of establishing schools of agriculture directly connected with the agri- 


cultural department of the state university is a Minnesota idea. The central school 
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was established in 1888. Its founders build 
ed better than they knew. The influence of 
the central school is felt in every part of the 
state, in the civic life, in the field of states 
manship, in farm marketing activities, and 
in rural uplift work. 

In 1896, the Northwest Experiment St: 
tion was established at Crookston to inves 
tigate farm problems on poorly drained lan« 
in the Red River valley. The station land 
was in truth poorly drained. 
Crookston, 
through the present beautiful campus wit}, 
its imposing buildings that he 
bagged some ducks “over there,” pointing 
to the northwestern corner of the camp 
which, before 1896, was a slough. But |\e 
section of land, donated by J. J. Hill and 
the Great Northern Railway to the uni\ 
sity, was finally drained, and today ay 
cultural experimental work is being carried on which is of the greatest importance 
to Red River valley farmers. Perhaps a few words regarding the experiment 
projects may be of interest. They include: 

First—Drainage.. The almost universal need of drainage in the Red Riv r 
valley was one of the principal reasons why the Northwest station was establishc |. 
In 1908 the drainage project was completed sufficiently so that the real developm: 
of the station land could begin. Two of the four quarter sections are tile drain 
A complete system of open ditches has been constructed. 


Tom Morr 


tells visitors when he swine. 


always 


HE drainage subprojects are: (a) the relative efficiency of differing depths « 

spacing of drainage lines; (b) the effect of tile versus open drainage; (c) | \c 
study of various kinds of tile; (d) the testing of tile. Important data bearing upon 
the drainage problems of the entire valley have been secured and widely distribut«|, 
The practicability of tile drainage in the heavy soil of this section has been provi. 
Cement tile can be used. 
These began on a systematic basis in 1:1, 
following the reorganization of the station. They now include (a) cultural exp: 
ments with grains and grasses; (b) varie‘ 
tests of grains, grasses, corn and soy beais; 
(c) weed control; (d) co-operative distri! \:- 
tion of pure bred seeds. 

A big carload of alfalfa seed was d 
tributed in 1914 to 628 farmers in a cv 
operative test, following varietal and cil- 
tural trials at the station. The crop his 
since become a standard one for this section 
of the state. Later, sweet clover was ii 
troduced. The production: of both alfalta 
and sweet clover seed is now done on « 
Fiber flax has been grown 


Second—Field crops investigations. 


large scale. 
successfully. 

The station, in co-operation with tl: 
Minnesota Red River Valley Developmen 
Association, was active in encouraging ani 
in promoting the movement to rid the stat: 
of the common barberry in the black stem 
rust campaign, which is of tremendous im 


Haying Time in Marshall County 





Field of Red Clover at Roseau 


portance to the Red River valley. Sow thistle control and eradication have been 
given much attention. Diversified farming, including systematic crop rotation, has 
been advocated as the only permanent plan for successful weed control. 


HIRD—Soil investigations. They include (a) a comparison of various crop 

rotations; (b) influence of complete fertilizers; (c) continuous cropping or rota- 

tion; (d) fallow and crop sequence study; (e) rate of manuring; (f) influence of 

various forms of phosphate on crop production; (g) effect of various soil manage- 

ment practices; (h) effect of legumes in a crop rotation; (i) continuous or alternate 
(Continued on page 162.) 
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TRADE STATISTICS NEEDED 

IS greatly to be hoped that every miller called 
| upon by the Federation for report of his wheat and 
flour stock, as of July first, will supply the data re- 
quested in the questionnaire promptly and fully. Un- 
doubtedly the many requests which millers receive for 
information about their operations are an annoyance, 
frequently demand considerable clerical work. 
le organizations, departments of the government, 
ornals within the industry and private individuals 
| take their turn in asking a multiplicity of questions 


‘ j 
ana 


l'y 
A 


f millers. 

[he Northwestern Miller confesses to being among 
the guilty, although, in view of the many agencies 
making regular or occasional inquiry, it has limited 
its activities as much as possible. In its own defense, 
it submits that but for the output figures gathered by 
it from week to week and the annual production com- 
piled by it covering principal milling states, the in- 

try would for many years have been without any 
reliable statistical data whatever. In an innumerable 

iber of circumstances, including particularly the 
iblishment and conduct of the Food Administration 

n essential war service, these data proved invalu- 

Even now, The Northwestern Miller production 
vures are the only ones currently available, the census 
ports being unavoidably delayed for many weeks. 
the prosperity of every industry is to a large 
zree dependent upon what it knows about itself. 
iilling without statistical information about crops 
nd prices would be lost in a morass, but milling with 

known background of a body of facts about its 
upplies and markets, production and stocks, distribu- 

: and consumption is in position to adjust its activi- 

es to the changing economic currents. As the in- 

dustry finds itself through statistical compilations, it 
also will develop ability to improve its own condition. 
Ignorance is the creator of business ills; enlightened 
croup intelligence the most useful servant of modern 
industry. 


WILL THE BOARD OF TRADE ACT? 
|* HIS address before the Indiana Grain Dealers’ 

\ssociation, Mr. Frank L. Carey, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, said: 

“The Chicago Board of Trade was no more respon- 
sible for the steady rise in wheat prices than it was 
or the later decline in prices. Any one familiar with 
the grain business and the present methods of market- 
ing is well aware of that fact. The Chicago Board of 
Trade neither buys nor sells grain. It simply provides 
a trading place for buyers and sellers of the world, 
and enforces rules governing such trading. It is be- 
cause the Board of Trade is the hub of grain market- 
ing that a substantial part of agriculture blames that 
exchange for any sudden price adjustment which may 
be disturbing to owners of grain.” 

No one in the slightest degree familiar with the 
operation of grain exchanges where futures are dealt 
in will question the absolute accuracy of this statement. 

The responsibility of the Chicago Board of Trade is 
not that of the active trader, but that of the agency 
which supplies the equipment by which the trading is 
conducted. Its position is that of the owner of prop- 
erty in which a nuisance is conducted; the owner him- 
self can rightfully plead that he has nothing to do with 
the nuisance, and he may honestly maintain his great 
regret that the nuisance continues. Back of this is the 
essential truth that if he did not provide the facilities 
the nuisance would not be. 

The Chicago Board of Trade supplies a tremen- 
dously valuable and useful service. In connection with 
the secondary exchanges, it provides a system of in- 
Surance against the hazards of changes in grain values 
that enables the grain crops of the country to be 
marketed on a margin so narrow that it almost cer- 
tainly is not equaled in the marketing of any other 
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The present difficulty is 
that the machinery which serves this most useful pur- 


crop anywhere in the world. 


pose has come to be misused so that, as in the past six 
months, it very greatly increases the hazards of price 
changes and thus: has become a disservice to the grower 
and the nonspeculative grain trade. 

All that is asked of the Chicago Board of Trade is 
that it shall so amend its rules and methods that May 
wheat will not each year contain all of the elements of 
a smoking volcano, ready to erupt at the touch of some 
heroic Livermore. It is yet to be seen if the machine 
which extends its wires to every country town so that 
no ten dollar bill can escape its invitation, has within 
itself the power to correct its own faults; whether a 
majority of its sixteen hundred members will submit 
to any change that reduces the quickness of “action” 
and thus reduces public interest. 





THE PESSIMIST 

HERE is somewhere a classic definition of a pes- 

simist as a man who, given the choice of two evils, 
chooses both. The writer of the following communica- 
tion published in a recent issue of The Miller, London, 
may have been the inspiration for the definition, save 
that he has gone much further and apparently is ambi- 
tious to claim all of the world’s hardships as his per- 
sonal possessions: 

“Sir—I do not know what the milling trade is 
coming to. I was foreman for Mr. A. 6% years, till 
he closed the mill; then he found me a place with 
Mr. B. I was there just 11 months, then he went 
bankrupt. During the last year, though I have adver- 
tised, I never had the offer of a place worth having. 
I have the very best of references, and I can do any- 
thing in the mill trade, rolls or stones, and I am used 
to any class of engines and all the latest machinery, 
and can do all fitting and repairs, but there are no 
places, and if one does get a place there are no houses. 
Why does not the government put a tariff on foreign 
flour? If they don’t, it means the finish of all small 
flour mills. We have got the mills to make all the flour 
we consume, and if I had my way I should put such a 
duty on foreign flour that it would be impossible for 
them to send it over. Some say, ‘If we do that they 
would not send the wheat.’ Then why not have it from 
our colonies? They grow as much as we require. Shut- 
ting down the country mills makes it bad for the 
farmer also; he has further to cart his corn, and his 
offal for feeding costs him more and it is not now 
nearly so good. Then there is another thing: baker’s 
flour today is, I see, 49s a sack; it will make 96 4-lb 
loaves, for which the baker is charging 10d; this, I 
consider, is far too much. The middleman also gets 
too much. I know a man who recently bought some 
middlings at £7 15s per ton; he is retailing them at 12s 
a ewt; that is too much, and shows how we are hit in 
all trades today. You will get my advertisement again 
about August. I took this place for the want of a 
better one, but I am not suited. Yours truly, 

“Country MILter.” 

Rereading this woeful letter suggests that the defi- 
nition of a pessimist first given is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive. He is also accurately described as a man 
who chews his pills—and in this instance clearly enjoys 
them. 


A CODE OF COURTESY 

MILLER recently received an inquiry from an- 

other miller regarding the qualifications of a sales- 
man formerly employed by him. He replied to it in a 
frank and friendly spirit, giving an honest appraisal 
of the man’s qualities and shortcomings, and particu- 
larly correcting the facts in connection with an over- 
statement of sales volume which had been made by the 
man himself. The letter was such as employers should, 
and usually do, feel free to write when such inquiries 
are made in good faith. 

The miller’s astonishment and indignation may 
easily be imagined when, a few days later, he received 
from the salesman himself a letter accusing him of 
being responsible for his failure to secure the position 
for which he had applied. The evidence was quite 
conclusive that the prospective employer had conveyed 
the contents of the letter to the man himself, perhaps 
as the most direct way to terminate negotiations. 

Happily, such things are of infrequent occurrence 
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It is, indeed, difficult to understand 
The natural disposition 


in this industry. 
how they can occur at all. 
of most men is to give the best possible account of 
one who has formerly been employed by them. No 
one desires, if it can be avoided, to be instrumental 
in keeping a man out of a job, Where, however, the 
man is incompetent, unfit or unworthy, and where 
inquiry is made in good faith, it should be possible 
to make a frank and fair reply without considering 
the possibility of the information being misused. 





A DANGEROUS POLICY 
ECRETARY of Agriculture Jardine has in the 
first few weeks of his service overwhelmingly con- 

vinced the country of his exceptional fitness for what 
has been described as the most difficult position in the 
Without any trumpeting, he has already made 
correcting the bureaucratic tendencies 


cabinet. 
headway in 
which grew up under the indulgence of former secre- 
taries. He has also demonstrated his soundness in 
interpreting the needs of the farmer and in his com- 
plete rejection of the fancy curealls advanced by po- 
litical agriculturists. 

In view of these facts, it may seem captious to 
suggest that Secretary Jardine is not so sound when 
he comes to the proposal that freight rates should be 
called into service to aid in solving the farmer’s tran- 
sient troubles. In a recent article he said: 

“One specific way in which co-operation can be 
given to the farmer today is in connection with the 
freight rate problem. A careful study should be made 
of the whole freight rate structure. On the basis of 
such a study it should be possible, in adjusting freight 
rates, to take into account both the market value of 
farm products as reflected over a reasonable period 
of years, and the influence inevitably exerted by freight 
rates over the economic development of particular 
regions and of the country as a whole. 

“I realize that the cost to carriers must be fully 
reckoned with as a factor in rate making, but I am 
convinced that it is equally important to consider the 
value of the service to the shipper. It is not my idea 
that freight rates should be continually changed to 
meet fluctuations in market prices. What we must do 
is iron out present inequalities in the freight rate 
structure and work out a policy whereby readjustments 
can be made in the levels of freight rates to meet the 
changes that occur in economic conditions over con- 
siderable periods of time.” 

Clearly the last two sentences are sophistry. “Iron- 
ing out present inequalities in the freight rate struc- 
ture” to adjust them to present production and price 
conditions can only mean that such “ironing out” will 
have to be repeated when these conditions change. 
This is actually calling upon freight rates to supply 
the requisite elasticity to make them a buffer for 
variations in crop production and values, The prin- 
ciple of “continual change” will thereby be recognized, 
however much it may be denied. 

Freight rates represent a definite charge for a 
definite service. They must be high enough to pay the 
cost of operation, interest on employed capital and 
provision for expansion in service as commerce re- 
quires it. They cannot, under any circumstances, if 
railroads are to serve their purpose, be subject to 
variation in response to extraneous influences of crop 
shortage or surplus, or low or high prices for the prod- 
ucts of farms. It would be equally sound to propose 
that, when a crop is short, carriers should have the 
right to advance rates so that their earnings would not 
be affected by the reduced tonnage. 

With the principle of government control of rail- 
way rates now firmly established and railroads denied 
the right to market their service at the best obtainable 
price, regulation of rates must be confined to rates 
themselves and not with regard to their relation to 
varying conditions in other industries, To do so would 
make them the helpless victims of every farmer-labor 
agitation in Congress and, in time, lead inevitably to 
railroads being bankrupted in the cause of political 
expediency. Regulation by Congress of rates charged 
by the postal service is in itself a sufficient lesson in 
what would happen to railroads if freight rates were 
to be regarded as rubber bands to be stretched here 
and there in response to the call of depression in agri- 
culture. Later on it would have to be extended to 
include mining, manufacturing and all the other mul- 
titudinous activities of the country. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 5 July 7 
July 4 June 27 1924 1923 


Minneapolis 233,309 252,845 157,165 199,965 





St. Paul .. 6,998 8,719 4,870 7,365 
Duluth- -Supe rior 16,860 16,255 17,015 8,265 
Milwaukee .... 6,000 6,400 1,350 4,300 

Tetale .ccece 263,167 284,219 180,400 219,895 


Outside mills*.. 131,390 214,718 178,904 143,738 





Ag’gate spre .394,557 498,937 359,304 36: 
St. Louis .. «g 16,500 19,500 30, 300 
St. Louist .. 





33,400 20,400 31,200 





Buffalo ..... 180,399 187,653 103,896 109,045 
Chicago 84,000 36,000 27,000 15,000 
Kansas City 100,113 114,200 93,759 101,380 
Kansas Cityt ..312,644 307,271 273,797 213,560 
Omaha ....... 22,995 22°178 18,133 13,105 
St. Joseph ° 44,089 42,492 40,009 17,775 
Salina ..... . 24,384 27,1 20,465 11,545 
Wichita ..... 29,659 33,7 28,484 29,615 
Toledo ........ 25,100 26,900 36,000 9,900 
WelOGOE sccccce 64,590 71,384 80,495 34,585 


ae eas 4,545 
09.676 ...00- 
Portland, Oreg. 19,780 28,770 
Seattle eee ° B 19,455 19,580 
TROCOMA 2... 220% 19,483 23, 879 19,277 8,480 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 5 July 7 


Indianapolis 
Nashville** .. 





July 4 June 27 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...... 45 49. 28 35 
St. Pawl ...seeses 32 39 20 30 
Duluth-Superior .. 45 44 46 23 
Milwaukee ....... 50 53 11 28 
Outside mills* .... 42 53 44 41 
Average spring 4 50 34 37 
St. Leowis ....2.42, 36 26 30 60 
St. Louist ....... 27 38 24 40 
earreeee . 76 79 56 65 
Se weecesves 85 90 68 38 
Kansas City ..... 66 75 62 76 
Kansas Cityt .... 66 55 54 41 
co * PPeeeerere 84 81 72 56 
BE. SOROMR .nccces 93 89 81 37 
Eee . 62 58 51 27 
i. See 45 51 44 47 
ME 6564-003 064% 52 56 78 20 
ll, ee 46 48 59 26 
Indianapolis ..... ve -> en 20 
Nashville** ...... os 69 58 e* 
Portland, Oregon... 14 17 31 46 
MOMETEO occ csecece .. 40 44 37 37 
EL oS bee Raa’ 34 42 34 15 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





DEATH OF PITTSBURGH FLOUR MAN 
PirrssurcnH, Pa., July 7.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—John H. Sullivan, a_ pidneer 
flour man in the Pittsburgh district, died 
at his home here on July 6, aged 60 years. 
He had represented the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. in Pittsburgh for 15 years and 
later became associated with the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas, at the 
time of his death being the eastern man- 
ager of the company. His widow, one 
daughter and one son survive him. In- 
terment will take place at St. Albans, 
’t., his birthplace. C. C. Larus. 








NEW PRESIDENT FOR WALNUT CREEK 

Laurence B. Chapman, formerly sales 
manager, has been elected president Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, succeeding Charles V. Brinkman, his 
uncle. Mr. Brinkman accidentally killed 
himself June 24, when a shotgun he was 
carrying was discharged while he was 
climbing a fence. Mr. Chapman has been 
connected with the sales department of 
the company for several years. The mill 
has adaily capacity of 1,000 bbls. 
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Mills in 


Flour Demand.—Bearish sentiment prevails in the flour market. 
the principal manufacturing centers report sales of 35 to 50 per cent of their 
Business was fairly brisk at the end of June, but the sag in the 
wheat market during the first three days of July put a 
check on buying activity and encouraged the belief that 

Most purchases appear 
A few round lots were 


output. 


lower values were imminent. 
to be for 30 days’ delivery. 
booked during the past week, but large bakery users 
evidently are still afraid of present levels. Little busi- 
ness appears to have been booked beyond September, 
although there are reports of some sales up to Jan. 1. 

Export Business.—Inquiry from abroad is more active, and there are re- 
ports of fair business for immediate shipment. Western Canadian mills have 
experienced a good demand from Germany and Norway. 

Wheat.—Futures were generally weak during the seven days ending July 
7, but there was an upturn at the beginning of this week, Minneapolis July 
closing on Tuesday 2c over the close of the previous Tuesday, and 4c over 
The advance was attributed to better export sales and 





last week’s low point. 
stronger cables, coupled with hints of rust. 

Prices.—Spring wheat flour prices are unchanged to a shade stronger, but 
hard winter flour is quoted in the Southwest at 50@70c bbl less than a week 
ago. Soft winter wheat flour shows a decline of 25@50c. 

Production—Owing to the holiday, mills operated last week at a lower 
rate than in the previous week. This was particularly noticeable with re- 
spect to mills of the Northwest, which showed a loss of 6 points from the run 
of 50 per cent recorded in the previous seven days. Southwestern mills con- 
tinued to operate at about 66 per cent of capacity. There was a further de- 
cline in the central states, where a shortage of milling wheat prevails, the per- 
centage of operation being 49, compared with 52 per cent in the preceding 
week. 

Millfeed—The millfeed market continues dull, although there was a fair 
demand during the past week in some centers. Hard winter wheat feeds 
are sharply lower, current quotations on bran being $2.50 below those of a 


week ago. Spring wheat bran is $1@1.50 lower than at this time last week. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., July 7.—(Special Cable) — Lower prices are intensifying 
the dullness, buyers lacking confidence and still refraining from making pur- 
chases. Millers offer Canadian top patents at 44s 6d@45s 6d ($7.55@7.72 
bbl), ¢.i.f., exports 42s 6d ($7.21), and Minnesota exports 44s 6d upward 
($7.55). ‘There are no offers from Kansas. Australian patent, forward, is 
offered at 40s@40s 6d ($6.79@6.87), and on passage at 38s@38s 6d ($6.45@ 
6.54). American low grade is selling at 24s 6d ($4.16), and Argentine low 
grade at 23s ($3.90). Home milled straight run is offered at equal to 40s 
6d, c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—Mills are offering Kansas top patents at $8.90 per 100 kilos, 
c.i.f., straights at $8.40 and Manitoba exports at $8.30, while the home milled 
product is fetching $8.40, ex-mill. 

Hamburg.—Business is limited. Only sales for prompt shipment are be- 
ing made as a precaution against the possible levying of the German import 
duty on Aug. 1. There have been good sales of spot and afloat parcels to 
interior points. Demand from Poland and Czechoslovakia is limited. Mills 
offer Canadian export patents at $8.25@8.50 per 100 kilos, c.i.f., Kansas top 
patents $8.35@8.65, English Manitobas 36s@36s 6d, and ordinary English 
patents 35@38s. C. F. G. Rarxkes. 





Survey of the Crops 


There are scattered reports of black rust in the Northwest and Canada, 
but to date the extent of damage caused appears to be small. Rust condi- 
tions, common to this period of the growing season, are made more imminent 
by showery weather in practically the entire spring wheat belt. Complaints of 
short heads come from scattered sections. In general, however, the outlook 
in the spring wheat area of both the United States and Canada is for an ex- 
cellent, though not a bumper, crop. Montana hopes for the largest wheat crop 
in its history; to date there has been no sign of insect pests. Yields in the 
central states are turning out better than were expected, but the wheat crop 
there is unquestionably short. Southwestern wheat shows a uniformly high 
protein content, with the extraordinary result that the usual premium for high 
protein may disappear. Damage to spring wheat in the Pacific Northwest by 
hot winds does not seem to have been general. 








Closing prices of grain futures at leadin, 
option markets, in cents per bu: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July 
Dessasee Ge 140 144% if 
Bie Vetoes 143% 140 144% 1 
Peace de 142 140 144 1 
Ss svaewe Holiday 
Tite | 141% 144% 1 
¥. «see 147% 145 148% 1 
Kansas City St. Louis 
July July Sept. July Ne 
aT 138% 135% 142% 1 
Bs svears 137% 135 %& 142% 1 
Seevevac Se 134% 1414 1 
Sicussne Holiday 
Sirewess 139 136 46 142% ‘ 
Soscseoss See 140% 146% 
Winnipeg Duluth du rum 
July July Sept. July 
cee teens Holiday 135 % ry 
rere 156% 130% 135% ry 
| ere 154% 130% 136 s1 
eis op ae 155% 132% Holiday 
rere 154% 131% 139% yy 
Wascees0 ee 134% 143% $ 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas ( ty 
July July Sept. pt 
Bs 40404% 97% 101% y 
PRES 98% 102% ly 
Rewaaews 97% 101% 
iewktses Holiday 
Gicwea ea 96% 101% 97% i 
error e 99% 104% 100% 1 
OATS 
Chicago Minnea,) lis 
July July Sept. July pt 
Sit vuscee 42% 44% 40% 15g 
Bvcesece 43% 45% 40% a, 
De keh eue 43% 44% 41% 1 
Bi.9.2 6 &60 Holiday 
Ovssese< 44% 45% 41% " 
Tasiccce 46% 46% - 42% 2% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneajolis 
July July Sept. July pt 
Becveves 94% 96% 90 21 
Besecees 93 95% 89 l 
Be ccvewes 93% 95% 88 ) 
Wes sade Holiday 
Serer 93% 97 87 0 
Toccvces 98% 100% 92% 1% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July July Sept. July pt 
Perrys 236% 236% 239% i% 
Bevencen 238 234% 238% \, 
Bie sa04s 238% 232% 237% % 
Gy. tsee Holiday 
Be t40% es 237 231% 236% 4 
Wor awe us 233 2 214 238 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures 
per 100 Ibs: 


July Oct 
Se (Ur 0-46 100404465-04%5 lls 2d 10s id 
Se as vekekehaskeas 10s11%d 10s sd 
Me I ay cv ba e004 bcd lls 1%d 10s d 
July 4 (aka tee ees es lls 0d 10s dtod 
ee «Aa ee cea eawne lis 1%d 10s d 
. i Pe ey ee lis 3%d 10s yal 





OGDEN AS A MILLING CENTER 

Ocpen, Uran.—Showing the stratevic 
position of Ogden as a wheat and milling 
center, the Sperry Flour Co. has com- 
piled a map showing that wheat for mill- 
ing at Ogden is secured from Minnesvta, 
North and South Dakota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, Oregon, 
Nevada and Washington, practically «ll 
the flour made therefrom moving either 
west to California and other coast mir- 
kets or southeast to Louisiana and othicr 
southern and southeastern sections. 





SALESMAN’S SIGNATURE OF ORDERS 

Where one giving a salesman an or(r 
for flour or other goods expressly or i'- 
pliedly empowers the salesman to sivn 
the contract for him, the signature is just 
as binding on the buyer as if it had be«n 
personally executed, decided the Mas: '- 
chusetts supreme judicial court in {ie 
case of Omaha Flour Mills vs. Santar} 0 
(134 N. E. 261). 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 7. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ae 
Marthe Grek PAAORE oa. ccc eects $7.75@ 8.30 
Spring standard patent ........ 7.45@ 8.00 
Rurine Great GOP 2... os cciedscs 6.60@ 7.10 
Hard winter short patent ..... 7.25@ 7.80 
Hard winter straight .......... 8.60@ 7.10 
Hard winter first clear ........ 6.10@ 6.40 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.70@ 8.25 
Soft winter straight ........... 7.20@ 7.60 
Soft winter first clear ......... 6.65@ 6.90 
ed Ce We cbse cacesesen 5.00@ 5.20 
Beet GU, GE Wiese as cedcsesss 4.35@ 4.65 
Family patent 
| a err Duseeteces 
San Francisco... ....@9.70 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Se Boston Columbus t+Nashvill 
$8.20@ 865 $....@.... $7.80@ 8.30 . $8.75@ 8.85 $8.25@ 8.75 $8.40@ 8.65 8.5 8.75 $9.25@ 9.50 $8.30@ 8.60 -. 50@10 
8.00@ 8.15 ret Pee 7.50@ 7.80 8.25@ 8.50 7.85@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.15 8.00 8.50 8.25@ 9.10 8.00@ 8.30 -@ 
7.00@ 7.20 ee re 7.05@ 7.40 7.90@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 os Bsc 7.75 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 cotee sts » ..@ 
ae Wes 7.00@ 7.90 7.60@ 8.00 8.40@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.25 8.30@ 8.55 8.25 8.50 8.00@ 8.50 8.50@ 8.80 9.00@ % 
- ie 6.20@ 7.10 6.90@ 7.30 8.15@ 8.25 7.50@ 7.75 7.80@ 8.05 7.75 8.25 cece ere 8.10@ 8.50 -@. 
ee 5.60@ 6.10 6.40@ 6.75 * le ccs Poses er oes -@. Tr A -@ 
oo Bec S ree 8.00@ 8.40 -@ 8.50 Te See 7.75@ 8.00 eT er 8.40@ 9.15 9.00@ 9.30 9.50@1°0 
a re 7.50@ 7.90 + ++@ 8.25 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.25 *7.75@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.65 8.75@ 9.00 8.25@ 8 
Bes . Pere 7.00@ 7.40 co ce Decee obeghteass sete @Pecns er ret 8.00@ 8.50 nent te se 7.25@ ¢ 
-95@ 5.00 @ sBeces 5.80@ 5.95 5.50@ 5.90 5.90@ 6.15 6.25@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.25 -@. -@ 
.30@ 4.60 @ 5 cA @ 5.00 Tyre Cees ese . ees 4.95@ 5.20 -@. -@ 
Straight Cut-off Kansas nanhese patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
Tre STE Gocco MP scce = $8.50@ 9.00 $7.80@ 2 
8.00@8.25 7.60 @7.75 8.40 @8.60 9.10@ 9.25 8.60 @8.75 
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SATISFACTORY CROP REPORTS 
RECEIVED FROM ALL SECTIONS 





Spring Wheat Continues to Progress—Canadian Prospects Excellent—Montana 
Expects Record Harvest— Cutting Nearly Completed 
in Many Parts of Southwest 


Mrnneapouis, Minn.—Optimism con- 
tinues to be the general feeling in _re- 
gard to the spring wheat crop, according 
to a summary of reports received from 
northwestern mills and other sources. 
Rust damage is said to be almost negli- 
vible, the blight having appeared only in 
very few scattered areas. Moisture is 
generally abundant, the regions in need 
of rain being the exceptions. Reports 
from North and South Dakota give an 

verage of 10 to 15 bus to the acre as an 
estimate. 

‘The wheat is said to have headed out 
hort in some places, but in contrast to 
his many reports say that the crop has 

er looked better. A few estimates 
:re for a bumper crop in restricted areas. 
thus reports vary, but the most logical 

nclusion to date would seem to be that 
the crop, though certainly not a bumper 
one, will be very satisfactory. The 
weather, of course, is the unknown quan- 
tity 


Western Canadian Crops Doing Well 
Winnipec, Man.—The Manitoba Free 
ess in its third crop report for 1925 
licates that the crop of the three 
\irie provinces has maintained the ex- 
ilent start made. Wheat is reported to 

approximately 75 per cent in shot 
ide, and 10 to 15 per cent in head. The 

eport contains a decided surprise, in 
ihat it shows large areas in Alberta and 
iskatchewan where more rain is desired. 
en in Manitoba, where the rainfall 
season has been very exceptional, 

cre are one or two points where more 
ould be beneficial. Apparently the rea- 

» for the rapid evaporation of the 
‘pundant moisture is the high, hot winds 
vhich, during the past week, have visit- 

| many parts of the West. However, 

present, no point is shown to be ac- 
tually suffering for need of rain. Many 
points in Manitoba report some lessening 
in acreage on account of too much rain. 

\s rumors of black stem rust have al- 
ready begun to be circulated, corre- 
-pondents were questioned particularly 
is to the existence of any rust on the 
stems of wheat. It is encouraging to note 
that only six points, out of the several 
hundreds questioned, admit the presence 
of any rust on stems. The sultry weath- 
cr of the past few days has led to some 
apprehension in this regard, although it 
is early in the season for the trouble to 
put in an appearance. 

On the whole, conditions are at pres- 
ent very satisfactory and the outlook for 
crops extremely promising. It is not ex- 
pected that there will prove to have been 
any increase in acreage sown to wheat, 
and on this ground it is assumed that the 
eventual crop harvested will not be larg- 
er than that of 1924. The report states 
that, out of 320 points heard from, 270 
declare conditions to be “generally good,” 
or “excellent.” 


Montana Expects Bumper Crop 

Great Farts, Mont.—It is almost cer- 
tain that Montana will harvest her best 
Wheat crop in 1925, with only one quali- 
fication, and that is another good rain 
within the next 10 days. There has not, 
throughout the season, been a case of a 
zrasshopper or other pest to hinder the 
fullest development of a great wheat 
crop. From such places as Spionkop, 
Ross Fork and Moccasin, all Judith 
basin territory, come assertions that the 
wheat crop this year is the best they 
have ever had. 


Harvest Nearly Complete in Nebraska 
_Omana, Nes—The wheat harvest is 
already practically over, the crop having 
ripened fully two weeks earlier than 
usual. The intensely hot weather in 
June, coupled with deficient rainfall, in- 
Jured wheat materially, while hastening 
the ripening of it. The straw is short, 
the stand unusually thin, and many fields 
Show deficient heads. Some dry land 
Wheat will run as high as 30 bus to the 
acre, but the general estimate is that the 


yield will average 12 bus. In Dawson 
County, where there is considerable irri- 
gation, wheat fields that will yield over 
30 bus to the acre are not uncommon. 
July never saw a better prospect for 
corn, the crop being much farther ad- 
vanced than usual at this season. 


Cutting Begun in Central States 

Tortepvo, Oxu1o.—There is nothing par- 
ticularly new with regard to the crop ex- 
cept that there are a number of reports 
from different localities that the wheat 
is turning out better, both in yield and 
quality, than was anticipated a_ short 
time ago. However, both wheat and oats 
will be short crops. Corn is looking good. 
Wheat is now being cut in northern Ohio 
and southern Michigan, or cutting will 
start within a few days, so no returns 
are available as to yields and quality. 


Threshing in Progress in Indiana 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Threshing of wheat 
in this section was delayed by rains, but 
the weather cleared the middle of last 
week, and machines are now in full 
swing. Farmers report a good crop 
throughout the Evansville district, which 
was contrary to expectations earlier in 
the season. The grain is of good quality, 
and some farms are reporting as high as 
35 bus to the acre, although this is not 
the average production. Millers are re- 
ceiving small lots, but are using up old 
wheat before grinding the new. 


Harvesting Begun in the West 

SeatrLte, Wasnu., July 7.—(Special 
Telegram )—Last week’s weather was fa- 
vorable for the maturing grain crops 
which are now beyond danger from ex- 
cessive heat in extensive areas of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Harvesting is being be- 
gun in many parts. There is, however, 
considerable territory which is still in 
the critical stage. 

W. C, Tirrany. 


Harvesting Begun in Oregon 

PortLanp, Orrecon.—The wheat har- 
vest has started in Umatilla County. The 
first returns show a yield of 18@20 bus 
to the acre, and the wheat harvested, 
which is hard Federation, tests 601 lbs. 
Most of the large ranches began work 
with combination harvesting machines 
on July 6. The damage to the spring 
wheat crop by hot winds, while severe in 
spots, was not general. Barley harvest- 
ing is also in progress. 


Utah and Idaho Report Increased Yield 

Ocpren, Utan.—Wheat yields in Utah 
and Idaho will total over 23,000,000 bus, 
according to figures announced by J. F. 
Welch, federal district grain supervisor, 
with headquarters here. Utah’s yield is 
estimated at 6,273,000 bus, compared 
with 4,413,000 last year. Idaho’s crop is 
estimated at 24,312,000 bus and 100 per 
cent normal, compared with 17,828,000 
bus harvested last year. 


Increased Yields in Hungary 

The Hungarian wheat crop is forecast 
at 55,115,000 bus, compared with 50,386,- 
000 harvested last year, according to a 
cablegram received by the United States 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. Rye production is forecast at 
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26,376,000 bus, against 22,858,000 in 1924. 

Wheat production in the Netherlands 
for 1925 is forecast at 5,181,000 bus, 
against 4,316,000 in 1924; rye 15,747,000, 
compared with 14,661,000; barley 3,582,- 
000, against 3,146,000. 

The estimates of the production of 
oats in the Netherlands show decreases, 
being 19,635,000 bus, compared with 21,- 
605,000 last year. Flaxseed production 
during the current season is forecast at 
315,000 bus. No official estimate is avail- 
able on production of flaxseed for 1924, 
but for 1923 it was 258,000 bus. 


California’s Barley Crop to Be Tripled 

San Francisco, Cat.— This _ state, 
which normally furnishes 75 per cent of 
the barley exports of the United States, 
will again take leadership this year, ac- 
cording to reports to state authorities, 
showing the crop at 90 per cent of nor- 
mal. The production is expected to be 
over 31,000,000 bus, compared to 10,080,- 
000 in 1924, 


Excellent Prospects in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario winter 
wheat crop is approaching maturity in 
splendid condition and with every prom- 
ise of an exceptional yield per acre. Very 
few places report anything less than per- 
fect conditions with regard to this grain. 
The area to be harvested will be 751,000 
acres. Spring sown grains are also in 
good condition in this province and, in- 
deed, over all eastern Canada. 





EXPORT WHEAT RATE CASE 
TO BE HEARD IN HELENA 


Great Fauiis, Mont.—After having 
voted for the cancellation of the export 
wheat rate made by railroads on ship- 
ments from the Montana area to the west 
coast, the Great Falls Commercial Club 
has reconsidered the matter and decided 
to remain neutral. This action was tak- 
en on June 30 when the board of direc- 
tors heard the case of the grain trade 
presented by various representatives of 
milling and grain dealing concerns. 

The commercial club showed a dispo- 
sition to change its attitude some days 
ago, after the Montana Farm Bureau had 
circulated a petition opposing the can- 
cellation. Some favored the retention of 
the rate, but the board decided, after 
considerable discussion, that it would 
neither urge nor oppose it. 

The case will be heard by an examiner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Helena on July 15, and it is under- 
stood that Minneapolis interests will be 
represented at this hearing. Among the 
Minneapolis representatives will be C. 
T. Vandenover, who formerly was lo- 
cated here but is now secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis. 





LARGER COTTON YIELD 
EXPECTED THIS YEAR 


The crop reporting board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that the area of cotton in cultiva- 
tion this year in the United States is 
46,448,000 acres, compared with 42,641,- 
000 a year ago, being an increase of 8.9 
per cent. 

The condition of the crop on June 25 
was 75.9 per cenf, compared with 76.6 on 
May 25, 71.2 on June 25, 1924, and 74.0 
the average condition for the past 10 
years. This indicates a yield per acre of 
about 147.7 lbs and a total production of 
about 14,339,000 500-lb bales. Last year 
the production was 13,618,751 bales, two 
years ago 10,139,671, three years ago 9,- 
762,069, four years ago 7,953,641, and 
five years ago 13,439,603. 





Commerce, in bushels: 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


_ Week ending 
June 27, '25 June 28, '24 June 20, 25 


July 1 to——————. 
June 28, °24 











Wheat to— June 27, '25 
SE aa ha nis ti6.0's bg) ote SS errs 193,000 25,585,000 7,311,000 
United Kingdom . 401,000 341,000 256,000 40,836,000 16,007,000 
Other Europe ...... ee 20s hw we 828,000 67,400,000 14,166,000 
CE bah ccc dae vas “Seeee 1,000 217,000 52,220,000 16,594,000 
Other countries .... 207,000 54,000 12,000 8,460,000 23,341,000 
,) | ee ..*1,164,000 396,000 1,506,000 194,501,000 77,419,000 
NT Go bs 54a eas aso 218,000 65,000 491,000 21,724,000 11,458,000 
SAR ee 420,000 141,000 133,000 8,528,000 20,998,000 
Ng iss cH aie «fh 453,000 5,000 165,000 10,727,000 1,112,000 
BE bo se ccuvigkeceses 642,000 1,351,000 72,000 49,283,000 18,333,000 


*Including via Pacific ports, 389,000 bus. 
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1925 CROPS SHOULD 
BENEFIT FARMERS 


Department of Agriculture, in July Report, 
States that Farmers’ Financial Out- 
look Is Good 





Good financial prospects for farmers 
this year are seen by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which says, 
in its July report on the agricultural sit- 


uation, that “given strengthening live 
stock markets and fair feed crops, plus 
fair returns from wheat and cotton, 


farmers would come out of 1925 better 
than they have in most of the years since 
1919.” 

Much can happen between now and the 
harvest of fall crops, it is pointed out, 
but, “taken as a whole, the main crops 
promise fairly well except in the case 
of winter wheat. The present nice bal- 
ance in both live stock and crop produc- 
tion is a tribute to the readjustments 
made by American farmers since the 
fall of 1921.” 

The central fact in the present outlook 
is that, while production will be ample 
to meet consumption needs, agriculture 
will not be in the market this fall with 
any large surplus of the major products. 


THIS YEAR’S WHEAT CROP 


“Wheat harvest is in full swing,’ the 
report continues. “The grain ripened 
prematurely over much of the western 
part of the belt, and harvest is early. 
Threshings so far have turned out un- 
satisfactory yields, but the grain is of 
fairly good quality. It appears evident 
that the winter wheat crop is decidedly 
short of last year’s crop; so much so that 
the chief conjecture throughout the 
wheat growing world is how the shrink- 
age in this country will balance up 
against better crops abroad, The spring 
wheat region, from Minnesota to Mon- 
tana, has high hopes in spite of some 
local floods in the east and minor set- 
backs elsewhere. 

“The outlook in the corn belt is ap- 
parently good. Hogs are relatively 
high-priced, and may go higher. A sur- 
vey shows a decline of 11 per cent in 
the number of spring pigs, compared to 
last year. Corn prices are not so high 
as to prohibit feeding, and everything 
points to a profitable feeding season 
ahead, It is from conditions like this 
year, when price ratios furnish a stim- 
ulus to feeding, that the corn belt can 
usually hope for some degree of pros- 
perity.” 








BUYER’S DELAY IN PAYING 
JUSTIFIES CANCELLATION 

Whether plaintiff's delay in paying for 
installments of goods delivered under a 
contract constituted such material breach 
as justified defendant seller in refusing 
to make further deliveries under that 
contract was the question presented to 
the appellate division of the New York 
supreme court in E. Heller & Brother vs. 
Continental Mills (187 N. Y. Supp 511). 

The contract called for weekly deliv- 
eries and weekly payments, but when de- 
fendant refused to make further deliv- 
eries, no payment had been made on time. 
On delivery of the fifth of 12 installments 
called for by the contract, the buyer was 
in default 10 days in payment of the sec- 
ond installment, although two statements 
in addition to the original invoice had 
been sent. The second installment of the 
price was 26 days overdue when paid, 
the third 31 days, and the fourth 24 days. 
Under these circumstances, the court held 
that the jury was justified in finding that 
there was such material breach of the 
contract as to payments as justified de- 
fendant in refusing to make further de- 
liveries. 


REJECTION MUST BE PROMPT 

If a buyer of goods shipped to him de- 
sires to reject them on their arrival on 
the ground of inferiority to the require- 
ments of the contract, he must give the 
seller prompt and explicit notice to that 
effect, held the Georgia court of appeals 
in Brewer vs. Fair & Martin (106 S. E. 
22). Mere complaint against the condi- 
tion of the goods, although made by tele- 
graph, will not be treated as sufficient 
notice. 





Freight cars on order by United States 
railroads on June 1 totaled 36,515, com- 
pared with 61,256.0n June 1, last year. 
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WILLIAM M. JARDINE ADVOCATES 
MORE INTELLIGENT FARMING 





Many Topics of Interest Surveyed in Speech at Mandan, N. D.—Overexpan- 
sion of Farm Areas Condemned—Study of Home 
and World Conditions Advised 


“Farming is a business,” declared Wil- 
liam M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in his speech at Mandan, N. D., on 
July 4, and with this as his principle he 
considered several subjects of interest 
to the farmers of the Northwest. 

In speaking of the grain exchanges, he 
said: “They must realize that they have, 
to a large extent, lost the confidence of 
the people, and can regain this only by 
thoroughly putting their house in order. 
If they fail voluntarily to take appro- 
priate action, it is my purpose to exer- 
cise to the fullest extent such power as 
the existing law gives me to require 
them to do so. 

“As I see it, the grain exchanges of 
this country perform a useful function, 
at least we have perfected no better sys- 
tem of marketing. But when the prite 
of wheat fluctuates 12c or 13c in a day, 
it indicates to me that there is something 
wrong. There is no agency that can 
bring about more effectively a correc- 
tion of this situation than the grain ex- 
changes themselves.” 


OVEREXPANSION OF FARM LAND AREA 


In speaking of reasons why farm 
products have, at times, been in excess of 
market needs, Mr. Jardine said that the 
manner in which farm land area has been 
expanded is in no small measure respon- 
sible. “No effective policy has been de- 
vised to avoid the tendency toward over- 
expansion. We have thrown open freely 
to settlement large tracts of land, with- 
out carefully considering the need for 
additional products or the possibility of 
farmers succeeding on these lands. Too 
frequently lands that were fit only for 
grazing have been plowed up and planted 
to crops, with results that have been 
highly disastrous. I firmly believe that 
we should put to the most efficient use 
the land already under cultivation, and 
wait for the time when we can sell for 
a profit the products now grown, before 
launching into any great expansion of 
farm lands.” 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING FAVORED 


Co-operative marketing will be an im- 
portant factor in the solution of many 
production and marketing problems, in 
Mr. Jardine’s opinion. He spoke of the 
co-operative organizations as numbering 
over 12,000, with a membership of about 
2,500,000 farmers, and doing an annual 
business of approximately $2,500,000,000. 

“At the present time,” Mr. Jardine 
said, “I am more interested in the ques- 
tion of making these farmers’ co-opera- 
tive organizations highly efficient than I 
am in organizing new associations. _The 
co-operative marketing association will 
succeed only if it performs the func- 
tions required in the marketing processes 
as efficiently and economically as others 
can perform these services. To my mind 
one of the greatest services that the as- 
sociation can render its members is to 
supply crop and market information 
which will help them make adjustments 
of production to market demands.” 


NECESSITY OF KNOWING CONDITIONS 


Mr. Jardine emphasized the necessity 
of making production correspond to the 
needs of the market. He said that this 
implies more than merely supplying 
products in suitable volume. “The con- 
sumer is just as mueh interested in 
knowing that he can buy the quality of 
the product he desires, as that he can 
obtain it in suitable amounts. Farmers 
annually lose millions of dollars by plac- 
ing on the market low quality products 
which consumers will buy only at a dis- 
count.” 

He said that he realized that it was 
difficult to estimate the needs of consum- 
ers, and referred to the service which the 
Department of Agriculture offered in 
this connection. “If you are not already 
thoroughly familiar with the outlook re- 
ports, the intentions-to-plant reports, the 
market news reports and other current 
material issued by the department, and 





likewise the studies and reports issued 
by the agricultural colleges, then you 
are overlooking something that is of vital 
importance to you. 

“The farmer must study his market 
quite as carefully as he studies his farm- 
ing operations. He must know the needs 
of local, regional, national and even 
world markets if he is to conduct his 
business along the most profitable lines.” 

The danger of depending solely upon a 
crop of one kind was discussed by Mr. 
Jardine. “Where sole dependence is 
placed upon one crop, the profits for the 
year may be wiped out completely 
through failure of that crop. Through 
continuous cropping the soil loses its fer- 
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William M. Jardine, who addressed the 
farmers at Mandan on July 4 


tility and the land becomes infested with 
weeds. Then, too, wheat alone does not 
provide continuous occupation for the 
farmer’s time. The wheat farmer can 
increase his net returns by growing other 
crops along with his wheat and by keep- 
ing some live stock.” 

Mr. Jardine suggested that every farm 
should produce more of the food it con- 
sumes, thus reducing the “out of pocket” 
costs. 

In speaking of the grading of grain, 
he said that farmers do not always reap 
the full benefit from wheat containing 
a relatively large percentage of high 
quality gluten, since present grades for 
wheat do not adequately measure this 
gluten content. He said that the prob- 
lem was being given attention, and that 
it is hoped that some practical method 
of measuring gluten will be found. 

Other problems of interest to the farm- 
er were taken up in a general manner by 
the secretary, and he closed his address 
by remarking that these problems will be 
solved more quickly if business men and 
farmers can come to a mutual under- 
standing. 


ATTENDS LUNCHEON AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Mr. Jardine, on July 6, was present 
at a luncheon given to about 200 em- 
ployees of the agricultural department. 
He impressed on those present that his 
aim was to build up an organization of 
experts; in doing so he was prepared to 
eliminate 20 per cent of the staff and 
put the money saved into increasing the 
salaries of the men retained. He pointed 


out that the department had more than 
30 laws to enforce, and that in the dis- 
charge of its duties it touches the lives of. 
nearly every citizen of the United States. 
He again emphasized the importance of 
diversified farming, and said he was glad 
to see that steps were being taken in 
Minnesota in this direction. 





WILLIAM B. SHAFFER DEAD 


After 





Prominent Pacific Coast Miller Dies 
Long Illness—A Pioneer of the 
Roller Process 


Seattte, Wasu.—William B. Shaffer, 
president Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Waitsburg, Wash., died at Waitsburg, 
after many months of failing health, on 
July 1. 

Mr. Shaffer was born at Champaign, 
Ill., 64 years ago. At an early age he 
moved with his father’s family to Minne- 
apolis and secured a position in the op- 
erating department of a Minneapolis mill. 
At that time the roller process had just 
begun to be introduced. Of a naturally 
mechanical turn of mind, he eagerly em- 
braced the opportunity to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of modern methods, 
which stood him in good stead through- 
out his milling career, and which, in con- 
siderable measure, contributed to his 
great success as a miller. 

On account of the knowledge thus ac- 
quired he was offered a position as mill- 
er, in 1880, at a mill in Salem, Oregon, 
and there installed what was probably 
the first modern roller mill in the Pacific 
Northwest. In 1886 the Preston-Parton 
Milling Co., which had acquired a mill 
at Waitsburg, Wash., hearing of Mr. 
Shaffer’s success with the Salem mill, 
sent for him, and under his supervision 
the mill was equipped with the full roller 
process and Mr. Shaffer was placed in 
active management. 


HEADS PRESTON-SHAFFER MILLING CO. 


In 1911 a new corporation was formed 
under the present name of the Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., in which Mr. Shaffer 
had the principal control. The reputa- 
tion of the mill’s product for its high 
quality and uniformity created a demand 
greater than the capacity of the Waits- 
burg mill could supply, and in 1904 it was 
decided to establish another. After a 
thorough investigation of the grain fields 
of eastern Oregon and Washington, 
Athena, Oregon, was selected as the most 
desirable location, a wise decision, as the 
mill is in the heart of Umatilla County’s 
best grain fields, which have never known 
a crop failure. 

This company was one of the first to 
enter the oriental trade, and for many 
years it did an extensive business with 
the Far East. The reputation of its flour 
became synonymous with quality, and it 
established an enviable domestic trade 
throughout the United States. 


PAST PRESIDENT OF MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Shaffer was prominent in the lead- 
ing business activities of southeastern 
Washington for a quarter of a century, 
and recently acted as president of the 
North Pacific Millers’ Association, which 
includes most of the mills of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Attaining a high degree of material 
success, Mr. Shaffer was particularly for- 
tunate in the wealth of his friendships, 
and few men in the Pacific Northwest 
were held in more affectionate regard. 
He was always ready to give helpful 
counsel to those less fortunate; to many 
younger men he acted as a kindly father; 
and all who were fortunate enough to 
become intimate with him felt the per- 
sonal charm of his simple, straightfor- 
ward and sympathetic character. 


W. C, Tirrany. 





TO IMPROVE RIVER SEBVICE 

Sr. Louis, Mo.Word has been re- 
ceived here that the advisory board of 
the United States Inland Waterways 
Corporation has authorized the expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 for a 2,000 h-p tow- 
boat and 10 steel barges, each of 2,000 
tons capacity, as part of the improve- 
ment plans for the Mississippi-Warrior 
Barge Line, The new towboat will be 
designed to run between St. Louis and 
Cairo, Ill, throughout the entire year, 
as well as over the remainder of the 
lower Mississippi. 


July 8, 1925 


SOUTH AFRICAN MILLERS 
SUE THEIR GOVERNMENT 


Monrreat, Que.—An inquiry by a spe 
cial commissioner appointed by the su 
preme court of the Union of South At- 
rica will open in Montreal shortly, i; 
connection with a lawsuit between mille; 
of South Africa and their government. 

The millers are asking for some $3,0( 
000 which they claim to have lost throuyi, 
the government importing Canadian flour 
in 1920. The supreme court has ruli: 
that they are entitled to compensatii) 
for their loss, but has ordered that ti, 
amount shall be fixed by arbitration, {\\« 
arbiters to be guided by evidence to !\¢ 
procured by special commissioners in 
Montreal, New York, London, Bue s 
Aires, and Melbourne. This evide:ce 
will turn mainly on wheat prices nd 
their fluctuations in 1920. 

The trouble arises out of the wheat 
shortage of 1920, when the South African 
government ordered millers to take such 
steps as would make sure of an adeqiite 
flour supply for the population. 

The union government, through its 
high commissioner in London, bow iit 
some 30,000 tons Canadian flour, and j\e 
millers took over the first 10,000 ton. to 
be delivered in South Africa. When ie 
balance arrived, the millers refused to 
take delivery, and the government .f- 
fered it for sale direct to the public in 
December, 1920. In March, 1921, ‘hie 
millers agreed to take it over, and | ok 
nearly all of the 20,000 tons. 

In July, 1922, two Cape Town mil!ing 
companies, John Forrest & Co. and ‘he 
Paarl Roller Flour Mills, brought act) ins 
against the government for £46,306 id 
£77,299, respectively, claiming that t! se 
were the amounts they lost through ‘he 
importation of Canadian flour by he 
government. The government had pr: in- 
ised, when it required the millers to ; :0- 
vide an adequate supply in 1920, tha’ it 
would make good any loss which resu! «d 
to the millers. 

These are considered test cases, | jt 
altogether there are claims amountiny to 
£600,000 outstanding against the gov: 
ment among millers. 








MILLERS SHOULD STUDY 
WHEAT CONSUMPTION 


The secretary of the Millers’ Nation! 
Federation, in a recent bulletin, calls t\« 
attention of flour millers throughout 
country to the report of the Bureau «1 
the Census, United States Department 
Commerce, on wheat flour mill operati: 
for May, 1925. 

It is pointed out that the stateme:! 
made in a recent notification that mill: °s 
should take steps to ascertain the nuii- 
ber of pounds of wheat used to produ: 
a barrel of flour is emphasized by tic 
figures contained in this report, which 
shows that the average number of poun:'s 
used to produce a barrel was 275.5, aid 
the Federation urges millers to lose 10 
time in making a study of their whe it 
consumption to prevent any leaks tl). 
may now be occurring through this cau 

Attention is also called to the fa:| 
that only 42.9 per cent of the total capav- 
ity was operated during May, it bein 
significant of the fact that to figure on « 
full-time run at all seasons of the yer 
is fallacious. 





BAKERS AID VICTIMS OF 
SANTA BARBARA QUAK!: 


Los Anceres, Cat.—The earthquak: 
which rocked the city of Santa Barbar 
on June 29 and July 3 resulted in par 
tial wreckage of the entire business di- 
trict of the city. The tremors caused tl): 
shutting off of gas, so that for sever! 
days none of the bakeries were able |) 
operate. 

As soon as George E. Cryer, mayor « 
Los Angeles, received word of the disas 
ter and appeals for food supplies, lh 
called upon the southern Californi 
wholesale and retail bakers’ association 
for donations of bread. 

By 8 p.m., on June 29, Los Angele 
bakers had responded with donations « 
10,000 loaves, which were loaded on aut: 
— trucks and rushed to Santa Ba’ 
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W.T. BROOKING HEADS 
HALL GRAIN COMPANY 


succeeds the Late Marshall Hall as -Presi- 

dent of Important Concern in St. Louis 

—Also Heads Milling Firm 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 7—(Special Tele- 
gram)—William T. Brooking, who has 
been vice president of the Marshall Hall 
Grain Co., St. Louis, since 1921, and con- 
nected with that firm for the past 14 
years, was today elected president of the 
company to succeed the late Marshall 
Ilall. The presidency of .this company 
cries with it the presidency of the Mar- 
ill Hall Milling Co. and the Burlington 
Grain Elevator Co., both of which are 

ned by the Marshall Hall Grain Co. 
(he selection of Mr. Brooking as head 
these enterprises is directly in keep- 
with the wishes of Mr. Hall, who 
left instructions to his executors express- 
the desire that Mr. Brooking be made 
sident and the business carried on un- 

r his guidance. 

in keeping with this desire, the Mar- 
i! Hall Grain Co., the Marshall Hall 
\lilling Co. and the Burlington Grain 
Elevator Co. will be continued uninter- 
ruptedly and with no change in policies. 
Much of the organization of the milling 
company was carried out by Mr. Brook- 
ug, who of late years had been very 
sely associated with Marshall Hall in 
details of his business and is thor- 
ughly familiar with his plans and poli- 
Furthermore, Mr. Hall left be- 
ud him a capable organization, experi- 
ced in the grain and milling industries. 
Mr. Brooking, who is 40 years of age, 
devoted many years to the grain 
isiness, starting in the country grain 
isiness. with his father in Nebraska. 
ic later went to Kansas City and was 
nnected with the Hall-Baker Grain Co. 
| other grain houses. Prior to his 
ing the Marshall Hall Grain Co. he 
engaged in the grain business in 
ihoma City. He first came to St. 
uis in charge of the corn and oats de- 
rtment of the Hall company, and later 
active in the export affairs of the 





tl. 
(here are few men who have had more 
lensive experience in all branches of 
grain business than Mr. Brooking, 
nd there is no doubt about the continued 
ccess of the firms under his direction. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





NORTH DAKOTA WHEAT POOL 
MAKES FINAL 1924 PAYMENT 


lhe North Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
ciation announces that, in complet- 
the settlement of its 1924 pool, it is 
king a payment of $850,000 to its 
embers. The final settlement is earlier 
in usual, the association explains, as it 
iccumulated a reserve and is now 
tter able to finance itself. 

he association is well pleased with the 

crage price obtained for its wheat, and 

cls assured that 90 per cent of its mem- 
bers have saved 20@25c bu by joining 
the organization. The association has 
some 18,000 members, and many more 
ire being enrolled this year. 

It is pointed out by the association that 
nol only is more orderly marketing of 
Wheat obtainable by it, but it is also as- 
sured of obtaining the full premiums on 
high protein wheat, which is not always 
the case when this wheat is sold by those 
outside the pool. 





USE OF MORE BUCK WHEAT 
FEEDSTUFFS IS ADVOCATED 


Burraco, N. Y.—In advocating the 
ore extensive use of buckwheat feed- 
ingstuffs, the head chemist of the New 
York state agricultural experimental sta- 
tion, Geneva, who has charge of the in- 
spection of commercial feedingstuffs, 
SaVS: 

“If all the buckwheat grown in New 
York state in 1919, the last year for 
Which reliable figures are available, had 
been made into flour, there would have 
been about 62,423,696 Ibs buckwheat by- 
products. In feeding value buckwheat 
middlings compare favorably with cot- 
tonseed meal with respect to the cost per 
pound of protein, while in chemical com- 
position they are similar to distillers’ 
dried grains, both of which are high 
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grade concentrates. With large quanti- 
ties of buckwheat milled in the state, New 
York farmers should find buckwheat 
middlings and buckwheat feed a ready 
and economical source of protein. 

“Buckwheat middlings average about 
80 per cent protein, 7.8 per cent fat and 
5.7 per cent fiber, and sell for about $40 
ton. Each dollar, therefore, will buy 
about 15.2 lbs protein. Buckwheat feed 
is a mixture of buckwheat middlings and 
varying amounts of buckwheat hulls, and 
the protein content in the samples exam- 
ined ranged from 10 to 18 per cent. The 
average selling price of buckwheat feed 
is $27.16 ton.” 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS FORM 
DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 


NasHvILteE, Tenn.—Plans have been 
completed by the Soft Wheat Millers’ 
Association for the establishment of a 
department of chemistry and nutrition 
at its headquarters. Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary, announces that this depart- 
ment will be in charge of Dr. E. M. Nel- 
son, formerly connected with the de- 
partment of agricultural chemistry and 
nutrition at the University of Wisconsin, 
who has arrived to assume the position. 

The purpose of the new department 
will be to determine the full nutritive 
values of soft wheat and _ self-rising 
flours, to fit them into the diets of south- 
ern consumers, and to make studies of 
diets with a view to ‘health improvement. 

The function of the chemical side of 
the department will be to study methods 
of improving the manufacture of flour, 
and to test the quality of all flour sold 
under the trademark of the association. 
Dr. Strowd stated that various other 
studies will be made to insure users of 
soft wheat flour, and particularly self- 
rising flour, the best and most wholesome 


product that can be provided by science. 

The department will be unique in that 
it is said to be the first feature of the 
kind introduced by a millers’ organiza- 
tion. The association has operated a 
home economics department for more 
than a year, having a complete laboratory 
for baking and experiments. 


LAST CROP YEAR BREAKS 
RECORDS IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The crop year end- 
ing June 30 was a record breaker in 
more ways than one, so-far as Kansas 
City and the Southwest was concerned. 
In the first place, the production of flour 
in Kansas City was greater than ever 
before, reaching a total of 5,787,494 bbls, 
according to a summary of the reports 
compiled each week by The Northwest- 
ern Miller. This shows an increase in 
production over the previous high year- 
1923-24—of 383,545 bbls. Besides this, 
773,500 bbls flour were shipped into Kan- 
sas City by outside mills. 

Grain receipts in Kansas City closely 
approached a record, 124,618,150 bus of 
the six principal cereals being received. 
Receipts of wheat were 89,581,950 bus, 
an increase of about 29,000,000 over the 
preceding season and 11,000,000 more 
than two years ago. 

Nearly a third of the wheat receipts 
arrived in August, when the total was 
23,696,000 bus, a new high for any one 
month. In the first four months of the 
season approximately 75 per cent of the 





season’s movement to this market oc- 
curred, Cash prices ranged $1@2.22 bu. 


The average protein content of the en- 
tire 1924 crop was 13.22 per cent, com- 
pared with 11.75 per cent in the previous 
season, according to a check of arrivals 
made by J. C. King, chief chemist of the 
Kansas inspection department. 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR OUTPUT 


NOTE.—The monthly flour output figures of the Bureau of the Census represent ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the total production of all the mills grinding 5,000 or more bbls 


of flour annually. 


mills, not covered in the monthly census reports. 


Allowance should also be made for the flour production of the smaller 


A careful comparison of the census 


figures with commercial estimates, covering the entire period since May 1, 1923, indicates 
that the average monthly census estimate of flour production is 81 per cent of the probable 


total for all wheat flour mills in the country. 


total flour output for any given month— 


Therefore, to determine the approximate 


Divide the census flour production figure by 0.81. 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat 


milling products, by months. 


received since the spreliminary bulletin for that month was issued. 


The figures for April are revised to include reports 


These returns 


include only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more bbls of 


flour annually. 


The 1,008 mills reporting in May (69 of which were idle) produced 88 per cent 


of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1923. 


The 


1,058 mills reporting in April produced 90 per cent of the flour reported in 1923. 
The wheat ground averaged 275.5 lbs per bbl of flour in May, 274.5 in April, 274 

in March, 274.4 in February, 274.1 in January, 273.9 in December, 274.2 in No- 

vember, 273.7 in October, 274.5 in September, 277 in August, 278.4 in July, 279.3 in 


June, 278.8 in May, and 278.7 in April. 


The offal reported amounted to 17.4 lbs per bu of wheat in May, 17.3 in April, 
17.2 in March and February, 16.9 in January, 17.2 in December, 17.1 in November, 
18.8 in October, 17.2 in September, 17.6 in August, 17.7 in July, 18 in June, May and 































April. 
WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS 

mo Production—————_, Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1925— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
0 ere rr ,008 31,486,230 6,857,253 546,811,825 639,277 42.9 
pi RPrreree 1,058 31,065,514 6,780,942 536,262,588 649,478 2 
March ...... 1,067 33,547,957 7,346,597 576,955,340 652,147 3.3 
February .... 1,056 37,720,108 8,248,124 648,196,645 650,904 s 
January 1,050 45,009,962 9,852,531 762,488,589 658,660 5 

1924— 
December 1,052 40,427,953 8,854,928 695,925,368 650,691 62.3 
November ... 1,050 41,981,793 9,186,668 719,163,589 650,638 58.8 
October ..... 1,069 51,862,915 11,370,583 977,381,222 651,379 64.7 
September 1,060 47,857,224 10,459,277 823,390,494 650,167 64.3 
August 1,069 45,433,530 9,842,327 799,698,076 651,172 58.1 
July 1,066 39,271,674 8,465,048 696,581,960 646,379 50.4 
SERO ccvccces 1,060 36,292,869 7,796,954 651,532,272 652,650 47.8 
MOY ccccccee 1,075 36,688,236 7,895,733 660,271,350 651,787 46.6 
BOT cecccee 1,082 35,679,834 7,681,886 643,588,475 656,469 45.0 
March ...... 1,094 38,808,679 8,354,829 698,911,113 656,868 48.9 
February .... 1,115 39,180,256 8,432,614 705,402,117 662,480 53.0 
January 1,100 41,833,687 8.969,909 746,040,225 664,458 51.9 

STATEMENT FOR 949 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
_ Production——.~ Average lbs wheat flour of 

Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat Ibs wheat offal per capacity, capacity 
1925— ground, bus bbls offal, Ibs per bbl bu wheat bbls operated 
\. SPerere es: 307,555 6,617,224 522,613,928 274.8 17.3 615,746 41.3 
BEMPGR ..accs 30,463 7,125,233 078,796 273.9 17.2 614,230 44.6 
February 7,446 7,970,717 525,554,271 274.4 17.2 613,497 54.1 
January 763,548 9,576,434 741,152,182 274.2 16.9 621,923 59.2 

1924— 
December ... 39,611,006 8,680,497 681,067,584 273.8 17.2 621,834 53.7 
November ... 41,247,819 9,016,789 706,666,884 274.4 17.1 621,781 60.4 
October ..... 50,475,566 11,070,350 952,977,925 273.5 18.9 620,517 66.1 
September .. 46,649,142 10,197,510 $02,38: 274.5 17.2 620,205 65.8 
August ..... . .413 778,1 276.7 17.6 610,958 60.4 
MT wks%o0% 684,876,065 278.3 17.7 612,410 52.3 
SUMO ...0% ° 94, 636,2 405 279.2 17.9 615,163 47.7 
MOF 2 css clews 35,720, 642,538,001 278.8 18.0 614,054 48.2 
BOE. o scenes 34,633,091 7,461,947 623,716,273 278.5 18.0 648,597 46.4 


*These mills produced approximately 87 per cent of the total wheat flour reported in 1923. 
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LOS ANGELES BAKERY 
SUFFERS FIRE LOSS 


Los Ancetes, Cat.—Fire of unknown 
origin completely destroyed the frame 
building which housed the old oven room, 
the shipping room and garage of the 
Weber Baking Co., on June 27. The en- 
tire contents of the building, including 
two delivery trucks, were a total loss, 
which is covered by insurance. 

Construction of a new building to re- 
place the burned structure was started 
July 4, and plans call for its completion 
and the placing of it in operation by 
July 27. The rebuilt structure will be 
of the latest design in all respects, and 
of brick and tile fireproof construction. 
A new traveling oven, with a capacity of 
4,000 loaves an hour, which was started 
some time ago in the undamaged brick 
plant, was about half completed at the 
time of the fire. Service was not inter- 
rupted by the fire, as all of the delivery 
trucks, with the exception of two, were 
out of the garage at the time. 


NO CHANCE OF CANADIAN 
EXPORT DUTY ON WHEAT 


Toronto, Ont. — Buffalo newspapers 
have been making reference once more 
to the possibility of a Canadian ex- 
port duty on wheat. There is no chance 
of this, as the parliamentary session 
has adjourned. As a matter of fact, the 
subject was not mentioned in Parliament, 
nor does any one now think that the sug- 
gestion of the royal grain inquiry com- 
mission that such a duty should be con- 
sidered will meet with any parliamentary 
attention. 

A. H. Batrey. 


NEW ORLEANS GRAIN 
SHIPMENTS INCREASED 


New Orveans, La.—The Board of 
Trade announces that grain exportations 
from New Orleans for the fiscal year 
ended June 30 amounted to 37,643,056 
bus, over three times that of 1923. The 
movement was not a record one, but it 
recovered a large part of the slump of 
the preceding season. ‘The 1920-21 ex- 
ports were more than 88,000,000 bus. 
Exports for the season just ended, com- 
pared with the previous year, given in 
bushels: 






1924-25 

Wheat ‘ 33,0 413 

Corn 3,365,872 

Oats 1,106,486 

ae ; 94,285 
Totals 37,642,056 12,556,476 


The West Indies, Central America 
and Mexico took all the corn and oats. 
Havre bought most of the rye. Wheat 
was shipped to 31 ports in Europe, of 
which Rotterdam took 6,930,600 bus, Ant- 
werp 4,204,568 and Havre 3,428,132. 
Other ports taking more than 1,000,000 
bus wheat were Genoa, Hamburg, Ven- 
ice, Liverpool, Queenstown and Pireus. 

The June exports of all grains amount- 
ed to 1,354,601 bus. June is considered a 
slack month in grain exportations, but 
those this year were more than twice 
those of June, 1924. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
PRESENTED TO INSTITUTE 

The American Institute of Baking an- 
nounces that it has been presented with a 
saccharimeter by the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., 
New York and Chicago. This instrument 
is used for the determination of sugars 
and other optically active compounds, 
among which are various essential oils 
present in flavoring extracts. The insti- 
tute feels most fortunate in being able 
to add this most necessary instrument 
to its laboratory. 

Another most welcome gift, the insti- 
tute announces, has been received from 
the New York Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion in the form of a new Leitz micro- 
scope, with illuminating and other acces- 
sories which bring the microscopic equip- 
ment of the laboratory to a high level. 


The principal countries taking Ameri- 
can macaroni are the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the United Kingdom, Canada, and 
Mexico. 
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GRAIN MARKETING CO. MAY DISBAND 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


reasonable time, and payment upon de- 
livery.” 
But the opinion points out that if one 

















































































Cuicaco, Itu., July 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Well-informed people here say 
that the Grain Marketing Co. will be dis- 
solved promptly, and that the firm will 
not exercise its option which expires 
on July 28. This information was se- 
cured from an unquestioned source. 

The Associated Press announces, in 
confirmation of this information: “The 
$26,000,000 Grain Marketing Co., the 
largest farmer co-operative project ever 
attempted, will be dissolved, banker 
creditors here were notified today. While 
bankers who helped to finance the merger 
made this announcement, officials of the 
co-operative concern denied that plans 
for dissolution were made, and said that 
the company had until July 28 to meet 
its obligations of $4,000,000, and that it 
will be able to do so. 

“The properties, valued at $16,407,000, 
will be returned to the grain companies 
which entered into the merger, which 
had for its object the eventual control 
of the company by farmer producers. 
None of the parties concerned in the 
merger, either banker creditors or farm- 
er stockholders, will lose money through 
the dissolution, it was announced.” 


ROSENBAUM BROS. STATEMENT 


Edward L. Glaser, president Rosen- 
baum Bros., today issued the following 
statement: “An erroneous impression has 
gained circulation that Rosenbaum Bros. 
had some connection with the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corporation, some of whose stock- 
holders were interested in the brokerage 
firm of Dean, Onativia & Co., which re- 
cently went into receivership. The only 
affiliation that we have had with the 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation is that on 
July 28, 1924, a contract was entered 
into by the Armour Grain Co., the Rosen- 
baum Grain Corporation, the Davis- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co., and Roseén- 
baum Bros., to give an option to the 
Grain Marketing Co. to purchase their 
respective plants by July 28, 1925. In 
case this option is not exercised by that 
date we expect to continue in the han- 
dling of grain and manufacture of feeds, 
the same as we have in the past 51 years.” 


DEAN, ONATIVIA & CO, FAILURE 


The failure of Dean, Onativia & Co., 
stock and grain brokerage firm, which 
was announced July 3, was a great shock 
to the financial interests of this gity. 
It was said to be the biggest brokerage 
house in the history of stock exchanges to 
close its doors. Liabilities estimated at 
around $30,000,000 are involved in the 
failure. It is the belief of the receivers, 

~ the Chicago Title & Trust Co., and oth- 
ers, that the assets of the firm will nearly 
cover the liabilities, and it is generally 
thought that losses will be small. 

Plans are being developed, it is said, 
to re-establish the firm and permit it to 
continue its business. The cause of the 
failure was the fact that the company 
had overextended itself in certain securi- 
ties in which it was interested, princi- 
pally the Rosenbaum Grain Corporation. 
An official statement by Winston, Strawn 
& Shaw, attorneys for the concern, reads: 
“The failure is not attributed to any un- 
usual market condition or the deprecia- 
tion in value of any of the listed securities 
traded in by the firm, but for some time 
the company has been carrying on its 
books the stocks of some corporations 
which are not actively traded in upon the 
Stock Exchange and for which the mar- 
ket is slow. Recent developments in con- 
nection with these stocks have furtlfer 
limited their value as quick assets. Thus 
the firm found itself with slow assets in 
which too much of its working capital 
was tied up.” 


GRAIN MARKETING CO.’S8 DIFFICULTIES 


During recent weeks there has been 
considerable discussion regarding the 
ability of the Grain Marketing Co. to ex- 
ercise its option, which expires on July 
28, on which date the $4,000,000 which was 
advanced by the four grain concerns tak- 
en over by the co-operative company was 
to be repaid. The campaign of the Grain 
Marketing Co. to sell stock to the farm- 





Banker Creditors of Co-operative Concern Are Notified That Dissolution 
Will Take Place Promptly—Properties to Be Returned to 
the Firms Included in the Merger 





of the parties to thé contract relies on a 
special oral agreement at variance with 
this presumption of understanding as to 
delivery and payment, the whole contract 
becomes a verbal contract in legal effect, 
although the other terms may be in writ- 
ing. So, suit must be brought for breach 
of the agreement within the time pre- 
scribed for suing on verbal agreements, 
as distinguished from any longer time 
allowed for suing on a written contract. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


BAKERS OF OHIO HOLD 
MEETING AT CEDAR POINT 


Cepar Pornt, Outro, July 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual convention of 
the Ohio Association of the Baking In- 
dustry opened here today with a smaller 
attendance than usual, which will prob- 
Co. were then told to raise new capital, ably be augmented tomorrow, when the 
but were unable to secure the necessary first meetings are to be held. Instead of 
amount. a set program with addresses, these 

Dean, Onativia & Co. was organized meetings will be informal, allowing dis- 

early in 1922, and had offices in Chicago, cussions to occupy the majority of the 
New York, Washington, D. C., and Plain- time. It is also intended to give the plan 
field, N. J. Members of the firm are: of holding one or two sessions exclusively 
J. Clarke Dean, J. Victor Onativia, Jr., for bakers a trial. 
EK. F. Rosenbaum, E. S. Rosenbaum, 
Joseph Rosenbaum, Hart Taylor, Ben- 
jamine R. Cahn, Harold E. Wiley and 
John D. Cady. 


ers has not been successful, and several 
meetings of the officers and directors have 
been held recently with a view to seek- 
ing other methods than selling stock to 
raise the money needed. 

There being some doubt as to whether 
the Grain Marketing Co. would continue 
in business, bankers were asked to decide 
whether or not the Rosenbaum stock 
would have any value. As the value of 
stock was largely conditioned on the 
Rosenbaum Grain Corporation selling its 
properties to the Grain Marketing Co., 
the bankers decided this stock would not 
be considered as security, being some- 
what skeptical of this deal being com- 
pleted. The officials of Dean, Onativia & 





W. H. Wiceary. 





DOES MISBILLING FREIGHT 
VITIATE A CONTRACT? 


False billing of goods, to obtain a lower 
freight rate than actually applicable to 
the shipment, although a misdemeanor 
under the interstate commerce act, does 
not vitiate a contract to sell the goods 
made by the violator, according to a deci- 
sion of the Georgia court of appeals. The 
decision, however, is not to be understood 
as necessarily meaning that a contract of 
sale would not be vitiated by a false bill- 
ing pursuant to mutual agreement of the 
parties. The general rule is that any 
contract is invalid that mutually contem- 
plates violation of law. 

A mill sued for damages for breach of 
purchase contracts. The defense, unsuc- 
cessfully pleaded, was that the subject 
of contract was a low grade of flour car- 
rying a higher freight rate than “wheat 
feed”; that the goods were stamped, 
tagged, billed and invoiced as wheat feed 
to procure a lower freight rate; that had 
defendant taken up the bills of lading it 
would have aided the mill in violating the 
interstate commerce act; and that, there- 
fore, it was not bound to accept the ship- 
ments. 


S. O. WeRNER. 





COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS SURVEYED 

The secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation announces that, in accordance 
with instructions from the executive com- 
mittee of the Federation, arrangements 
have been made with Stevenson, Harri- 
son & Jordan, business engineers, New 
York, to make a survey of accounting 
systems now employed in flour mills. It 
is intended to use the data thus secured 
as a basis for a uniform mill cost ac- 
counting system. 





CONTRACTS WHICH DO NOT 
SPECIFY TIME OF DELIVERY 


A flour sales contract is not void for 
failure to specify when delivery and pay- 
ment are to be made, according to the 
decision of the United States circuit 
court of appeals, seventh circuit, in the 
case of Clark vs. Pond Creek Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. (270 Fed. 482). The court said: 

“Where a contract, otherwise complete, 
specifies no time for delivery of goods 
sold, the delivery must be made within a 
reasonable time, . . . and if it does not 
specify time for payment it should be 
made on delivery. . The contract is 
not void for want of these specifications, 
but will be construed as though it incor- 
porated the elements of delivery within 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





As a result of experiments, it has been 
found that one ton of sun-dried wheat 
straw will yield 10,000 ft illuminating 
gas, 10 gallons tar and 625 lbs carbon 
residue which makes an excellent fuel. 








Canada—Twelve Months’ Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from June 1, 1924, to May 31, 1925, by principal 
countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000's omitted): 









To— June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May Totals 
ae. EEE REREER TELE <a 1 as oe és . ° . ° os ie °2 1 
SU -v-s cee eee neae es 1 2 2 1 2 2 2 2 1 2 1 2 20 
British Guiana ......... 19 17 10 13 15 12 8 8 15 19 4 7 146 
British South Africa.... 18 11 9 5 5 ® 10 , 5 11 1 2 77 
British West Indies..... 60 53 42 57 61 55 52 37 49 63 22 50 601 
1... Serre ert eevee re 14 16 15 11 16 15 7 7 6 10 4 3 124 
Perr eee 29 16 6 11 16 35 27 15 17 3 8 3 186 
ET 6s 604-04 606006505 28 16 9 9 5 10 10 9 ae 8 6 114 
SE 6 0 50:64:05 000-65-6 71 52 94 366 415 201 131 89 114 75 94 65 1,767 
og, SPRUE ETIO Tere 70 34 27 26 10 21 16 18 20 7 2 o« 251 
ED «5 £645 oes O0ere 8 6 38 18 14 7 4 14 14 6 9 5 15 150 
SE 6A n604 6 ORAS 84 Owe 2 3 ee $3 1 ss 5 es oe we es 5 16 
oo ee 18 5 5 39 36 24 5 8 1 oe 2 8 151 
Newfoundland ......... 50 16 29 35 58 62 41 2 2 12 2 28 337 
ND, 20,055 Fa Vea hee ee 7 7 7 8 7 11 17 7 20 9 2 os 102 
PR cr eee ee 51 4§ 15 10 6 19 11 17 5 1 ° 48 229 
French West Indies..... we 3 1 es oe ee 3 4 2 1 1 15 
SR: hab bce dewewee ee ss 1 ie 3 1 1 7 5 3 2 ie 1 24 
0 rer ree wa oe oh os ss a's 48 347 225 832 366 os» 1,036 
a re re 1 1 1 es 3 1 1 ee 1 os 
.., PRR TSTe Tree re 4 os 9 24 33 23 31 4 23 40 29 45 265 
PO obo eos vucuevaes 2 12 16 11 69 a 11 se es ° 37 11 169 
eee ee 9 7 4 3 q 3 11 3 7 3 2 1 57 
:, .. See CeeEe Pee ee se 2 as as +. 1 . es es “% P 3 
United Kingdom ....... 392 220 271 267 333 339 301 248 270 242 97 154 3,134 
United States-.......... 12 8 2 7 3 ° 1 1 1 36 
ll ee 9 12 12 13 12 11 9 11 6 7 7 6 115 
Pg ee 3 oe 1 1 ee ee 0 es os 5 
SED w85 616-00 80066000040 3 1 1 4 3 5 13 6 2 2 1 41 
PTT Terre rT te 6 1 4 8 7 8 16 9 14 12 2 3 90 
a... WERE ET TREE LITT Se 3 3 1 os 1 oe 1 oe 1 10 
San Domingo .......... 3 1 2 2 2 2 2 1 2 2 1 1 21 
Philippine Islands ...... _ se 1 es 2 ee es oe o* 3 
| ERC eT eee ° 1 3 2 4 1 3 2 4 2 7 4 3 36 
British West Africa..... 2 1 1 os 1 1 am as 1 ss 7 
i os EEE 1 ee 1 ee ee 1 1 oe 4 
Portuguese Africa ..... 1 2 2 os 1 2 1 1 oe $e 10 
British Honduras ...... 1 1 ° 1 1 2 1 1 1 9 
yg MARLEE TEE 1 es es . a4 se ee on os oe os es 1 
0 EA eer is 3 3 7 12 13 31 13 3 4 9 6 12 116 

‘ CD ES SOE GEES MEE GUNG cepGiGhS GEES. Chemne Gieie satis 
TotAla.ccccccecseces 903 613 626 9671,145 905 828 875 8341,385 710 482 10,272 
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ALBERT LEA MILL SOLD 
TO LOCAL MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.— The property 
and business at Albert Lea of The Mills 
of Albert Lea, Minneapolis, have been 
sold to F. S. Birkenmeyer, who was for- 
merly local manager of the company’s 
plant at Albert Lea. The transaction 
took place with effect from June 29, and 
a new company has been incorporated tv 
operate the mill under the name of the 
Lea Milling Co. 

It is understood that Albert Lea busi- 
ness men are interested in the deal and 
that the mill will be partially dism:n- 
tled, the company doing a local flour jnd 
feed jobbing business. The mill, which 
is of 900 bbls daily capacity, with a rye 
flour daily capacity of 200 bbls, is well 
equipped for the manufacture of wheat, 
rye and buckwheat flour. It is belie: ed 
that the old Albert Lea company’s 
brands were not included in the transi cr. 


KENTUCKY COURT'S ORDER 
ON RECLAIMING OF GOO)S 


The right of a seller of goods to .v- 
cover them on discovering that the buy vr 
obtained delivery without intending | 
pay was upheld by the Kentucky cov rt 
of appeals in the case of Nashville Gr. in 
& Feed Co. vs. American Co-operat'\ 
Association, et al., 262 S.W. 634. 

The plaintiff sold a quantity of red « ); 
to one Jackson at Owensboro, who 1: 
induced the plaintiff to release the 
of lading attached to the draft with 
payment. 

Defendant had a claim against Ja: \- 
son, on account of his having previou | 
obtained money on misrepresenting tt 
a carload of shorts was in transit. | \- 
fendant induced Jackson to transfer | ‘ie 
red dog to it in satisfaction of tis 
claim. 

Holding that plaintiff was entitled | 
reclaim the red dog in defendant's haniis, 
the court said: 

“It is clear from the record that Jaci- 
son obtained the goods from plaintiff 
without any intention or reasonable e\- 
pectation of paying for same, and wi'! 
the design of cheating plaintiff out «f 
same; that, having thus obtained the rv 
dog feed from plaintiff, he turned sane 
over to defendant to avoid threaten! 
criminal prosecution for obtaining mon 
from it some months theretofore upc 
fraudulent representations. 

“In these circumstances we think plai: 
tiff, upon discovery of the fraud that hai! 
been practiced upon it, clearly had t!. 
right to treat the contract of sale as 
nullity, and to bring such an action 
this for the recovery of the propert 
if same had still been in Jackson's po 
session... . 

“This being true, it seems equally cle: 
that Jackson’s assignee, in possession 0! 
the goods, could defend only upon th- 
ground that it was an innocent purchas: 
for value, without notice. . . 

“While the lower court did not say s 
in so many words, it is evident from i! 
separate findings of law and fact that 
concluded from the evidence that the di: 
fendant association was a bona fide pu) 
chaser for value without notice. In » 
holding we think it was clearly in error. 

“Defendant knew from experience thi 
Jackson was dishonest, and was threaten 
ing him with criminal prosecution for th 
fraud practiced upon it when the good 
obtained from plaintiff in the same wa 
arrived in Owensboro with the bill of lad 
ing attached to a sight draft, and with 
out which Jackson could not get posses 
sion of the goods. As soon as this bil 
of lading was released to Jackson it wa 
turned over to the defendant. Jackso! 
never had actual possession of this mer 
chandise, and defendant did not pay hin 
anything therefor, but only released him 
from an obligation long since past due. 
with knowledge, as we think must be in- 
ferred from all the facts and circum- 
stances, that he had not paid, and did not 
intend to pay, plaintiff therefor. 

“We are therefore of the opinion that 
the defendant association was not an in- 
nocent purchaser for value, and that it 
occupied no better position than would 
have Jackson in resisting plaintiff's claim 
of title and right of possession to the 
property.” 
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A. L. H. Srreer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

(he unusually good flour trade ex- 
perienced during June continued into the 
first few days of the present month, but 

‘s now fallen off in great part, accord- 

x to reports from local mills. 

\ week ago, prices started to decline, 

vd though they have since returned to 
the previous level, buyers have evinced 

» particular desire to purchase more 
han small lots of flour. Mills say that 

‘ir present sales average 30 to 50 per 

= and interior mills report only a 
‘air trade. It would seem that lower 
prices are expected. One Minneapolis 

‘ill states that its business the first few 

vs of July was double what it was a 

ir ago. 

Future Deliveries.—There is but little 
interest in fall business as regards actual 

tracts, but inquiries are numerous 

th for present and later trade. Ship- 

s directions are being received 

omptly, indicating the condition of 

cks on hand, 
lears—Bakers’ stocks are low, but 
and for first clears continues slow 

d the price is firm. Very little export 

iness is being done, buyers’ ideas of 

rices being too low to be satisfactory. 
1c second clears were worked at $4.60 
hil, jute, Minneapolis. 

‘lour Prices—A fairly wide range ex- 

is in prices, especially on the higher 

des but, as far as can be ascertained, 
business does not seem to be more ac- 
tive in one corner than in another in this 
market. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
ind outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


July 7 Year ago 
patent, 98-Ib 
ee eee $8.20@8.65 $7.25 @7.75 
ard patent ..... 8.00@8.15 7.00@7.20 
GQ POteERe .cccocse 7.65@7.80 6.75@6.90 
Fancy clear, jute. Fo Ue ier Pee 
t clomm, JWOO 22.6% 7.00@7.20 5.00@5.20 
nd clear, jute 3.95@5.00 3.50@3.80 
'-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


lhe low price for semolina, which has 
continued fairly constant throughout the 
week, has interested very few buyers. 
The macaroni plants are said to be run- 
ning on a low production basis, and the 
mills here find the trade pretty well 
hooked up. In fact, most reports are of 
no trade whatever, and in many cases 
not even inquiries. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent at 4@4'Kc. 

In the week ending July 4, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 34,854 
bbls durum products, compared with 45,- 
105 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Quotations are 15@30c lower on the 
week for pure white and medium rye 
flour, and this lower level has enlivened 
trade slightly. Minneapolis quotations 
had been out of line, but with the re- 
duction, sales have increased, though they 
have not been of large volume. There 
continues to be good inquiry. Shipping 
directions are coming in regularly. No 
pen business is reported in this mar- 
et. 

Pure white is quoted at $4.95@5 bbl, 
pure medium at $4.60@4.80, and pure 
dark at $4.30@4.60, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 7,324 bbls flour, compared with 
8,006 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation July 7 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co 
and F mills. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


“s A 


A, A South, 


Graham, Lincoln, Phoenix and Palisade 
mills. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 








The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 
Washburn Crosby Co., B, C, D, 
mills. 


E and rye 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 








Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 28-July 4... 522,000 233,309 45 
Previous week R 45 49 
Year ago ....... 564,600 157,165 28 
Two years ago... 561,100 199, 965 35 
Three years ago. 546,000 6 46 
Four years ago.. 546,000 5 35 
Five years ago.. 546,000 44 
Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 


lis mills were 2,500 bbls last week, 2,555 


in the previous week, 3,285 a year ago 
and 1,014 two years ago. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 28-July 4... 333,390 138,388 42 
Previous week .. 42 223,437 53 
BOOP BHO .cccces 42 6. 690 183,774 43 
Two years ago... 350,040 29,465 37 
Three years ago. 415,890 134,640 32 
Four years ago.. 414,690 163,545 39 
Five years ago.. 423,210 121,945 28 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 






Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
June 6 61 72,065 193,766 229,720 1,663 1,589 
June 13 61 72,065 208,785 221, 138 4,262 1,122 
June 20 60 71,815 231,596 240,313 2, 2,3 
June 27 58 70,665 ,437 232 5, 875 
July 4.. 48 55,565 138,: 388 13% 





COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending July 4, and 
the closing prices on July 6, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, 97%2c@ 
$1.02, 99'4c@$l. 00% ; No. 3 white oats, 
40Y,@41lYec, 41%,@41K%e; No. 2 rye, 
89@96c, 89@902c; barley, T0@86ec, 71 
@86c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


July 5 July 7 July 8 

July 4 June 27 1924 1923 1922 

Corn 278 343 36 170 1,711 
Oats ..13,702 13,661 354 2,894 16,250 
Barley.. 112 229 93 481 338 
Rye 495 481 5,586 4,411 6 
Flaxseed. 243 249 12 16 22 

WHEAT 


Receipts were heavy over the holiday, 
but demand was sufficient to take care of 
all varieties. Local mills were the best 
buyers, outside milling demand being 
only moderate. Premiums held firm last 
week. There is no business in spring to- 
arrive stuff, though a little trade has been 
done in the winter varieties. No export 
business is reported. 

On July 7 No. 1 hard spring was quot- 
ed 4@20c over July; No. 1 dark northern, 
choice to fancy 14@20c over, good to 
choice 8@13c over, ordinary to good 3@ 
7c over; No. 1 northern, 2@6c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 4 
was $1.364,@1.48, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.2914,@1.42. No. 1 amber closed July 
7 at $1.444%2@1.53%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.374%2£@1A7%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 4 
was $1.47@1.66%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.46@1.52%. No. 1 dark closed 
July 7 at $1.5142@1.68%, and No. 1 
northern $1.5012@1.54¥. 

Based on the close, July 7, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.36 bu, No. 1 
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northern $1.33; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.38, No. 1 northern $1.35; 


in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.34, No. 1 northern $1.31; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.31, No. 1 north- 


ern $1.21. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on July 4, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1925 
Me. 1 Gare ...¢% 1,690 
No. 1 northern.1,013 
No. 2 northern. 334 
Others .1,669 





4,706 7,861 


3,451 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 


Totals 11,864 


Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to July 4, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 





period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis... 92,704 91,468 118,252 91,060 
Duluth ...... 104,654 32,467 59,506 45,461 

Totals .....197,358 123,935 177,758 15 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of June 28-July 4, with comparisons: 





r~—Receipts—— -—Shipments—- 

1925 924 1925 1924 

Wheat, bus.1,426, 9,960 750,400 633,320 

Flour, bbls. . 9,932 .546 255,738 187,125 
Millstuff, 

CORR cccce 110 490 11,629 11,105 
Corn, bus... 123,000 171,000 129,360 116,590 
Oats, bus... 430,390 251,020 433,820 263,680 
Barley ,bus. 165,120 116,640 186,960 131,370 
Rye, bus.... 41,820 92,660 25,840 106,260 
Flaxseed, 

ere re 115,260 115,000 6,600 13,700 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb scks.$24.00@ 26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.75@ 3.00 
Corn meal, yellowt 2.765@ 3.00 
ee OU, WHERE ccceveccesace 4.95@ 5.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.30@ 4.60 





Whole wheat flour, bblf ....... 7.00@ 7.25 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.00@ 7. 
GE occ slew sn aaaeleee -@2.76% 


43.00 @ 43.50 
tPer bbl in 


Linseed oil meal* 
*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


REVISION IN SPRING WHEAT GRADES 


On June 30, 1925, the Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis, made a revision 
in the grades of spring wheat deliverable 
on future contract. The dates on which 
these revisions become effective are in- 
cluded in the amendment in a paragraph 
which reads as follows: 

“Provided, further, that the above 
amendment shall be in force and effect 
as to transactions in the September, 
1925, spring wheat ‘future’ and subse- 
quent spring wheat future months made 
on and after July 1, 1925. All contracts 
for spring wheat for ‘future’ delivery for 
the September, 1925, and subsequent 
spring wheat future months made prior 
to July 1, 1925, shall for the purpose of 
identification be termed ‘old’ to distin- 
guish them from contracts entered into 
for spring wheat for the same ‘future’ 
months’ deliver = after this new rule takes 
effect on July 1, 1925, which latter con- 
tracts shall be termed ‘new.’ ” 

The changes are as follows: 

Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1 
hard spring wheat. 

Deliverable at premium: 
dark northern spring wheat. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 
northern spring wheat. 


bu, No. 1 
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Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 2 
dark northern spring wheat. 

Deliverable at discount: 3¢ bu, No. 2 
northern spring wheat. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 54.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50 ; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; L iverpool, 
54.50; London, 52.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 54.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is le less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, 
are 4c per 100 lbs less than all-rail. 


NOTES 

E. McCarthy, of the McCarthy Milling 

Co., flour, millfeed and grain, Regina, 
Sask., visited this market on July 6. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 

neapolis banks on July 7 as follows: 

sight, $4.85; three- day, $4.85 ; 60-day, 


$4.82. ‘Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.92. 
J. C. Haldeman and Charles Blakney, 


of the Chicago office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited this 
market recently. 

B. B. Sheffield, president Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, returned home 
early this week from his ranch at Cala- 
bar, Mont., where he has been for the 
past three weeks. 

Raymond Helm, manager of the Pitts- 
burgh office of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, who is on vacation in 
Wisconsin, visited the home office of his 
company this week. 

Martin Luther, vice president and man- 
ager Minneapolis Milling Co., was among 
the Minneapolis men who attended the 
convention of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association at Atlantic 
City this week. 

E. E. Howe, general salesman for IIli- 
nois, and William Ballinger, general 
traveling sales manager for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, are 
spending their vacations with C. H. San- 
born, vice president of the company, at 
Pequot, Minn. 

W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, was in Minneapolis on July 6 and 
7, conferring with representatives of the 
university farm school, business men and 
employees of the department of agricul- 
ture, trying to get the Northwest's point 
of view on agricultural subjects. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Dwluth, also by 60 “‘out- 
side’’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 








bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to July 4, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000's omitted): 
-— 7-~Exports— 
1924-25 1923- 24 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis -9,027 10,335 228 85 
a eee 354 559 
Duluth-Superior 864 810 aa re 
Outsiae ... 22s 1sP 88 9,708 259 106 


Sir James Wilson, English statistician, 
estimates the wheat needs of importing 
countries of Europe, exclusive of Russia, 
for the 1925-26 season, at 560,000,000 bus. 








United States—Twelve Months’ 


Exports of wheat from the 
tries of destination, as officially 
omitted): 








United States from 
reported by the 





Wheat Exports 


June 1, 1924, to May 31, 1925, by coun- 
Department of Commerce, in bushels (000's 








To— June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Apr. May Totals 
Austria eo. eee eee ose cee oe 132 cee coe e286 132 
Belgium ... 417 219 947 2,533 3,444 1,999 1,486 244 442 1,306 1,706 633 15,376 
Denmark . 24 40 112 87 cae eés 39 24 36 24 386 
France .... 81 40 367 1,110 2,215 1,576 1,641 1,127 33 645 2,204 2,110 13,649 
Germany .. 114 241 828 1,985 2,050 802 866 Sus 216 210 360 322 7,994 
Greece .... ws eee ows 281 288 1,176 1,876 890 166 648 ene 55 5,380 
Azores . 2 4 18 Tr 40 2 TT 10 ene 10 86 
Gibraltar .. 175 220 127 215 305 1,042 
Norway o* 175 er 161 104 ae 4 ree 649 
a a 795 5 861 3,494 4,159 2,265 3,956 4,261 1,559 704 26,157 
Malta, etc.. és — 10 37 er ee 19 7 - 127 
Netherlands 183 227 1,796 2,174 1,179 782 152 540 1,109 355 16,686 
Sweden .... 14 40 214 172 157 76 49 65 cle 38 1,037 
Turkey (Eu.) .. ‘ae ve 243 84 65 41 104 hee 980 
U. K’gdom 1,002 617 2,881 6,312 4,038 2,300 1,199 1,979 1, 195 1,483 38,034 
Ireland .... 397 Kae 384 342 256 Kee s — 24 Te 2,647 
Canada -1,390 2,091 7,736 6,578 645 5 126 6 106 3,081 
Mexico .... 78 49 36 39 77 87 68 72 81 81 
Panama ... s* 284 550 57 ° +r 66s és ‘ 
Honduras... - 1 ow Se 8 8 
CE scooks 1 4 5 . ens 4 a 2 3 2 
Colombia .. 18 8 9 25 16 17 18 25 21 2 
China ..... 67 ea owe eas Misha et jae ces 374 
Japan ..... 241 200 170 267 552 2,397 250 167 
Other coun- 

ee wae ve 295 419 13 762 38 4 45 5 588 2,169 
Totals...4,975 4,049 16,835 32,662 45,112 27,831 17,791 ‘8, 484 7,387 9,961 8.424 9,870 193, 390 
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AN UNUSUAL CROP 

Millers of the Southwest find them- 
selves in a unique situation this year as 
a result of the uniformly high protein 
content of practically the entire wheat 
crop. Almost all of the wheat in Kansas 
and Oklahoma runs 12 per cent or higher 
in protein. Early samples from Colorado 
indicate that the hard wheat of that state 
is of the same general type. Nebraska, 
where the grain is likely to run more to 
the yellow berry type, also promises to 
have exceptionally strong wheat, running 
12 per cent and better, even in the south- 
eastern section of the state where it nor- 
mally is not strong. 

So pronounced is the high protein con- 
tent of the crop that millers are some- 
what disturbed by the problem of get- 
ting weaker wheats for blending pur- 
poses in making flour for family trade. 
The strong flours are sufficiently desir- 
able for machine bakeries, but are less so 
for hand bakeshops and are likely to 
prove unsatisfactory to housewives. 
Fortunately, even the strongest wheats 
of this crop are not “gluten bound,” but 
produce a flour which yields readily to 
yeast action and makes a fine loaf. This 
factor somewhat reduces the necessity 
for blending with weaker wheats. There 
is, nevertheless, a developed demand for 
wheat of lower protein content, with, ap- 
parently, none available to meet it. 

In Oklahoma, millers are reported to 
be bidding for wheat on a 12 per cent 
protein basis, no stronger wheat accept- 
able on contract. Texas mills are even 
reported to be bidding for 12 per cent 
wheat, with a premium of Ic bu for 11 
per cent. 

In Kansas City, at the close of last 
week’s market, wheat running 14 per 
cent and higher was commanding a pre- 
mium of only le bu over 12 per cent; 
and there was marked inquiry for weaker 
wheat. Some samples exhibited ran over 
18 per cent protein,—one, which came to 
Allen Logan from Galva, Kansas, testing 
the previously unheard of high point of 
18.90 per cent. " 

A further interesting circumstance in 
connection with the remarkable character 
of the crop is that, while strong wheats 
usually command a premium of from 6c 
or 8c to as high as 30c bu over ordinary 
wheat, that on high protein wheat prom- 
ises to disappear entirely within the next 
few weeks. Millers even consider the 
possibility of buying the Kansas City fu- 
ture and taking delivery, in assurance of 
getting strong wheat, because no other is 
available for delivery. This might not 
be safe as applied to July, for there is 
still a modest stock of old wheat here 
available for mixing; but September de- 
liveries, in the absence of a supply of 
low protein wheat becoming available, 
are apparently certain to run 12 per cent 
or better. Elevator blenders will have 
only light wheat available for mixing 
down the cost of contract wheat. 

There is, of course, marked interest in 
the character of the wheat yet to be 
harvested in the Northwest. Should that 
crop prove to be strong, flour users of the 
country will receive an average of the 
strongest flour they ever have had. On 
the other hand, should the spring wheat 
crop run low in protein, millers in that 
district, down lakes and in the East, 
would have to secure their strong wheat 
from this territory, resulting in the cer- 
tainty of exceptionally high prices here, 
compared with other markets. 


KANSAS CITY 
New sales continue to average about 
50 per cent of capacity. From the small- 


est buyers to the largest, purchases are 
limited to 30 days in most instances, and 
no business of consequence has_ been 
booked for delivery beyond September. 
Bearish sentiment exists in large meas- 


ure among buyers, and in a lesser way 


among millers. 

Price Changes.—Flour quotations last 
week were 40c bbl lower. The decline in 
millfeed values, caused by a lack of de- 
mand and the readjustment to a new 
crop basis, caused the full effect of the 
lower wheat costs to be reflected in flour. 

Round Lot Business—Some of the 
largest bakery buyers are beginning to 
feel the need of flour. Inquiry is broad- 
ening, but fright still exists as to the 
stability of the present price level. A 
few round lot orders have been booked 
recently by southwestern mills. These 
have mostly been for 10,000 bbls and less, 
and consisted of 95 per cent. One buyer 
purchased 10,000 bbls of this grade early 
last week for immediate shipment at 
$6.75, bulk, Kansas City. In general, 
however, while inquiry for round lots is 
more active, actual bookings are await- 
ing developments in the Northwest and 
their consequent effect on the market. 
In the meantime, buyers are merely fill- 
ing month-to-month requirements. The 
increased inquiry is valuable principally 
as an indication of the condition of stocks. 

Export Trade.—Less interest is shown 
by flour dealers abroad than in this coun- 
try, in so far as hard winters are con- 
cerned. Scattered sales were made last 
week to Europe and the West Indies, first 
clear selling to the former markets at 
$5.75@5.80 bbl, bulk, Kansas City, and 
to the latter at 40@50c more. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 3, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, $7 
(@7.90; 95 per cent, $6.50@7.40; straight, 
$6.20@7.10; first clear, $5.60@6.10; sec- 
ond clear, $5.10@5.50; low grade, $4.60 
@5. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 28-July 4... 151,500 100,113 66 
Previous week 151,500 114,200 75 
we BM sow kane 150,900 93,759 62 
Two years ago... 132,900 101,379 76 
Five-year average (same week).... 65 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 59 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 28-July 4... 551,310 312,644 56 
Previous week... 551,310 307,271 55 
TORE GOO scceoes 501,510 273,797 54 
Two years ago... 512,730 213,560 41 
Five-year average (same week).... 48 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 47 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 18,610 bbls last week, 12,755 
in the previous week, 14,090 a year ago 
and 11,135 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 
mestic trade active, 31 fair and 23 slow. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


eee Beam © os ceseney oe bbe eee ekban 57 
Se BOOEe ¥en iveneavetaves ears -oae ae 
Se DOMED 40s wanes sien nin oneeees ue 42 
We a6 2.5 kd49 6k 6 Oda OO eae ee 56 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 28-July 4 ...... coos Cee 93 
PPOvints WEGE |... os cvevcce 42,492 89 
, RAN eae ep aes 40,009 81 
Pwe VORFS BHO. ...sccsiics 17,777 37 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, July 3: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.41@1.53, No. 2 $1.40@1.52, No. 3 $1.39 





@1.50, No. 4 $1.31@1.47; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.48@1.49, No. 2 $1.46@1.49, No. 3 
$1.45@1.48, No. 4 $1.37@1.43. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 28-July 4..... 65,700 29,659 45 
Previous week +... 65,700 33,756 51 
ORF GOO cececcver 64,620 28,484 44 
Two years ago..... 64,620 29,615 47 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 4: 
7-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 


1925 1924 1926 °%1924 
Flour, bbls... 13,650 10,400 145,600 80,600 
Wheat, bus.1,844,100 679,050 684,450 504,900 
Corn, bus.... 172,500 242,500 640,000 121,250 
Oats, bus.... 57,800 27,200 102,000 7,500 
, WEcccs § wvane 4,400 2,200 9,900 
Barley, bus.. 7,500 10,500 3,900 2,600 
Bran, tons... 980 1,020 6,120 3,160 
Hay, tons.... 3,612 2,184 1,260 756 


*Shipments for four days only. 
THE OKLAHOMA BREAD BASKET 


An abnormal wheat market situation 
has developed in Oklahoma as a result of 
sharp buying competition between mill- 
ers of the Northwest and those of Texas. 
Minneapolis buyers have, for the past 
fortnight, been active bidders in Okla- 
homa, evidently attracted by the very 
high protein wheat. At the same time, 
Texas millers, with an almost complete 
crop failure in their own state, have been 
vigorous competitors for the Oklahoma 
early movement to market. The result is 
the creation of a price situation exceed- 
ingly unfriendly to Oklahoma millers. 
Prices have been carried to several cents 
above the export bid, and to so high a 
level that Oklahoma millers regard ac- 
cumulation of reserves as exceedingly 
hazardous. 


0. F. OLESON RESIGNS 


O. F. Oleson, vice president in charge 
of export sales Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, resigned last week. He 
had served in his present capacity for 
13 years, prior to which time he was as- 
sociated with a mill in Kansas City. Mr. 
Oleson has not announced his plans for 
the future. 


M. E. ISMERT OWNS TIBLOW STOCK 


In a story published last week in 
The Northwestern Miller, it was stated 
that the stock of the Tiblow Mills Co., 
Bonner Springs, Kansas, was owned by 
employees of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City. This was originally 
the case, but all except a comparatively 
small portion of it has now been acquired 
by Martin E. Ismert, who will operate the 
former plant as president. The Tiblow 
Mills Co. will have no connection with 
any other milling company, Mr. Ismert 
says. 

NOTES 

Harry E. Reid, Reid-Reck Flour Co., 
St. Louis, visited connections in Kansas 
last week. : 


William Reid, flour broker, Kansas 
City, attended the funeral of Charles V. 
Brinkman at Great Bend, Kansas, June 
27. 

Hobart O. McVey, Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Grain Co., Kansas City, has 
been elected to membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, on transfer 
from Alan Cunningham, of the same com- 
pany. 

May shipments of flour and feed by 
southwestern mills to central freight as- 
sociation and trunk line _ territories 
amounted to 641,381 bbls. The preceding 
month’s shipments were 619,068 bbls, and 
those of May, 1924, 696,984. 


J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, will leave 
the latter part of the week for Gull Lake, 
Minn., where he will spend a fortnight’s 
vacation. He will make the trip by mo- 
tor, accompanied by his family. 

S. H. Stolzfus, Kansas City manager 
for the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, has returned from Delta, Utah, 
where he was awarded a contract for re- 
equipping the plant of the Delta Flour 
Mills. Capacity of the plant will be 
raised from 100 bbls to 150 daily. 

Don C. Graham, traveling sales man- 
ager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, arrived at the home office of his 
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company last week for a brief visit. [{. 
was accompanied by Mrs. Graham aj</ 
Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Ward. Mr. Wari 
president of the Owosso (Mich.) Baki 
Co. 


A sales office is being opened in K:\))- 
sas City by Jesse A. True for the Me\er 
Milling Co., which operates mills at 
Springfield and St. Louis, Mo., and N;i.); 
ville, Ill. Mr. True will represent ‘|e 
company in Kansas City, northern \| 
souri and all of Iowa. His offices | re 
at 403 Orear-Leslie Building. 


Donald F. Washburn has been \)- 
pointed manager of the Kansas City «f 
fice of the United States Shipping Bo. rd, 
succeeding G. M. Bush, who has for:\«d 
his own steamship brokerage and ‘\)r 
warding business under the name o° (;. 
M. Bush & Co. Mr. Washburn was (or- 
merly manager of the Baltimore offic. of 
the Shipping Board. 


Kansas City grain dealers say that | \e\ 
have found Minneapolis mills paying  re- 
miums of 2@5c over the Kansas : ity 
basis for new wheat in Oklahoma. [1 ‘he 
bidding for the new crop, however, T: «1s 
and Oklahoma mills have also been \ «ry 
successful, but the result of this bidc ng 
is that very little wheat is expecte: to 
move to Kansas City from Oklahom. at 
the prevailing basis. 


The branch office of the J. F. W. in- 
mann Milling Co., Little Rock, Ark.. «s- 
tablished in Kansas City last year, ‘as 
been closed. Cecil B. Raleigh, mana cr, 
transferred to the home office at I. [le 
Rock, is recuperating from a gun wot 
wound in the foot, received while «t- 
tempting to unload a rusty revol cr. 
Mr. Weinmann, who is Mr. Raleigh’. :- 
ther-in-law, spent several days of ist 
week in Kansas City. 


A fortunate situation exists for mi! «rs 
who have accumulated a carry-over of 
old, low protein wheat, A. -B. Cor vy, 
acting manager Oklahoma Mill © »., 
Kingfisher, Okla., says. Early rece )ts 
at the company’s elevators have | en 
consistently strong,—too much so, in 
fact, for practical milling pur}. 
and a “toning down” of the mix is ne: «s- 


sary. This latter action is complic:'«d 
somewhat by scarcity of the we: cr 
wheats. 


A number of representatives of |ie 
Southwestern Milling Co. Ine, | re 
spending a few days at the home 0) ve 
of the company in Kansas City. e 
meeting is an annual occurrence st 
prior to the opening of the new cr p 
year. The following are in attenda: 
W. C. Mansfield, Pittsburgh; Paul M: 
land, Cleveland; S. E. Marcott, De P: :«. 
Wis; G. C. De Groat and C. C. Anthi, 
Chicago; W. P. Garcelon, St. Louis: J. 
L. Schofield, Memphis; C. H. Hitch, D. | 
las. 


John B. Nicholson, who has been : 
ing as a field sales manager for the La 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan 
City, has been appointed manager of | 
Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, whi‘! 
was recently purchased by the Lara!) c 
company. R. E. Armstrong, a distr ‘| 
sales manager for the Larabee comp 
has been made sales manager for { « 
newly acquired plant. Both men w |! 
maintain their headquarters in Tope! 
and the mill will retain its former nan 
It has a capacity of 1,200 bbls daily. 


Harvey J. Owens, vice president K: 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, has : 
turned from a trip of several wee s 
which took him as far east as the coa 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Owe! 
Mr. Owens said that the majority of bu 
ers were in a position where orde 
would be forced by depleted stocks | 
fore long. While most of the opinion | 
heard concerning the market was of 
bearish nature, he believes that even 
moderate break in prices would chang 
the complexion of the situation greatly. 


A rehearing is to be asked by t! 
Southwestern Millers’ League in tl! 
southwestern bran case, on which a dec 
sion was given by ‘the Interstate Con 
merce Commission a week ago. Tl: 
Commission held that past rates on bra 
were unjust, and that they should b: 
changed to coincide with those for short 
and coarse grains. However, no orde) 
was issued for the railroads to make rep 
arations on the shipments which hav: 
been made while the wheat rate was 
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charged for. bran. This latter was one of 
the principal contentions of the league 
in the original case, and the rehearing 
will be asked to settle the point. 


SALINA 


Flour demand is quiet, buyers not ap- 
pearing to be interested in new flour. 
Production has slumped somewhat, due 
to one mill undergoing overhauling pre- 
liminary to new crop operations. No 
export business is reported. 

Prices dropped 40c bbl last week. Quo- 
tations, July 2, in cotton 98’s, basis Kan- 
i. City: short patent, $8@8.50; 95 per 

$7.70@7.90; straight $7.50@7.70. 
“Output of Salina mills, having a week- 

pacity of 46,200 bbls, with compari- 
is reported to The Northwestern 


\) r: 
Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 
G-July 3 ...ccccceeee 84,384 52 
18 WOOK wccccccsecs 27,149 58 


NOTES 


S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
ee Flour Mills Co., has returned from 
iness trip into Iowa. 

lovd Veatch, chemist for the H. D. 
Flour Mills Co., returned last week 
a two weeks’ vacation spent in the 
ks. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
h, making the trip by automobile. 

e H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. was the 
sful bidder for the contract to fur- 
flour for the state reformatory at 
hinson. The contract requires 80,- 
is flour and 40,000 bran. The flour 
iade by the local firm was $6.74 bbl. 


NEBRASKA 


ere were no developments of par- 
importance in the flour situation 
‘ek. Business was only fairly ac- 
Very little new wheat flour has 
far been sold by Nebraska mills. 
are expecting further declines in 
miums paid for good milling grain 
ible them to discount present prices 
0c bbl when quoting for August and 
s aber deliveries. Flour sales last 
were lighter than in the previous 
yuyers looking for lower prices. 
put of Omaha mills, as reported to 
\orthwestern Miller, with compari- 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

‘-July 4..... 27,300 22,995 84 

week .... 27,300 22,178 81 

SO s1i0ntae 24,900 18,133 72 

irs ago.... 23,100 13,105 56 
NOTES 


first car of new Nebraska wheat 
arrived July 3 from Stockham. It grad- 
ed No, 2 dark hard winter, weighed 59.7 
lbs, had 11.25 per cent protein, and came 
from a field that produced 13% bus to 


the acre. 


MM. C. Peters, president M. C. Peters’ 
Mil! Co., and well-known member of the 
Omiha Grain Exchange, died at his home 
here on July 1 after a long and painful 
illness. The funeral was held July 2, 
when, by order of the board of directors, 
the Omaha Grain Exchange closed early 
as » tribute of respect to Mr. Peters. 

The Central Grain Co. has taken over 
the interests and offices of the Scott- 
Wild Grain Co., which has been in busi- 
ness in this market for a number of 
years, and has now been dissolved. The 
Central Grain Co. is composed of John 
G. Wild, president, who for eight years 
hac charge of the floor business of the 
Scott-Wild company, and Fred R. Def- 
fernbaugh, long connected with well- 
known Omaha milling and grain con- 
cerns, 


Leicu Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 


\ puzzling situation, which millers be- 
live will be short-lived, presents itself 
to the milling industry. Flour movement 
is below normal for the season, even 
though stocks are low, and rather heavy 
reductions in prices, amounting to 20c 
bbl, have created little interest. Millers 
report inconsequential foreign business. 
European customers say that Canadian 
mills are underquoting Oklahoma mills 
by 50c. Soft wheat short patent flour 
soll on July 3 at $8.40 bbl, straight $7.90 
and first clears $7.40; hard wheat short 





patent $8.20, $7.70 and _ first 


clears $7.20. 


straight 


NOTES 


N. W. Adam’s Bakery, El Dorado, 
Ark., has been burned. 

E. D. Williamson, manager Shawnee 
(Okla.) Baking Co., reports that the 
company now occupies its commodious 
new building. 

T. C. Thatcher, general manager Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., has been 
re-elected a director of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce. 

The Universal Mills, Fort Worth, has 
increased its capital stock to $180,000, 
and will declare a stock dividend. The 
company began business in 1922 with a 
capital stock of $40,000. 

The S. J. Mill & Grain Co., Hollis, 
Okla., capital stock $20,000, has been in- 
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in the case of Morton vs. Albers Bros. 
Milling Co., 226 Pac. 809, decided by the 
California district court of appeals. 

Plaintiff sued for damages as for 
breach of defendant’s contract to pur- 
chase. A written contract between the 
parties called for delivery by Dec. 1, 
but plaintiff claimed that on Nov. 25 it 
was verbally agreed with one Prenot, 
defendant’s assistant branch manager, 
that the time for delivery should be ex- 
tended to Dec. 25. Holding that plain- 
tiff seller was not entitled to rely upon 
this agreement, the district court of ap- 
peal said: 

“With respect to the validity of the 
oral agreement, respondent is confront- 
ed with two and only two alternatives: 
Either he must take the position that the 
arrangement which he testified he made 
with Prenot was an unexecuted oral 





A Miller of Gentle Humor 


ORE than 25 years ago, when first I began visiting the earlier day millers 


of Kansas, I went to Great Bend and met Charles V. Brinkman. 


Before 


that I had known his father, John V. Brinkman, one of the fine old pioneers 
of the Southwest, and his uncle, George L. Brinkman, for many years president 
of the old Kansas City Milling Co., both of them men who lived useful lives 
and dignified the then young milling industry of this field. 

Charles V. Brinkman was polite to me, and, after the customary small 
talk about the growing wheat and the current depression in flour trade, an- 


nounced that he wanted me to meet “Jake” Baker. 


“Jake” was a character 


in the grain trade of the time, long, lanky, of profane eloquence, a shrewd 
trader and gifted with the unconscious humor which “Charlie” Brinkman was, 
above all men, equipped to understand. To my embarrassed surprise, 


“Charlie,” 


when we arrived at “Jake’s” one-room office on the main street, 


unblushingly and without so much as a smile, presented me as “the traveling 
crop expert of The Northwestern Miller, out here to size up the wheat.” 
“Glad to meet you, sir, glad to meet you,” said Jake, without even a 


“hoyd’y do,’ “by gosh, she’s all dead.” 


And then he proved to me, who did not know wheat from rye and hardly 


from oats, that my own eyes lied to me and that Kansas was blasted. 


As we 


left, after half an hour of blue-as-sapphire crop intelligence, “Charlie” indi- 
cated that he guessed “Jake was long a little more’n I thought he was.” 
Later on “Jake” bought a mill at Pawnee Rock, and for years “Charlie” 
Brinkman served as his Boswell, decorating with his droll and indescribably 
delightful humor “Jake’s” milling experiences; the wooden disc which served 
to connect the engine shaft and the mill’s main drive and which went 
“who-o-op, wh-u-urz,” greatly to the distress of the miller who insisted that 
uniform flour could not be produced with such an uneven motion; the appli- 
cation of fly screens to the windows to keep the flour from being specky; the 
scheme of selling not less than 10 sacks of flour to a farmer and refusing to 
take broken packages in return, which proved successful in finally disposing of 
the overload of poor flour; and, finally, the great good fortune resulting from 
the misplaced spout which carried the low grade to the space between the 
side walls of the building and binned it there against its being discovered 
after a handsome advance in prices, with resulting larger profit to the miller. 
It is, of course, not fair to the memory of “Charlie” Brinkman to speak 


of him only because of his keen, dry wit and his drolleries. 


He was a fine, 


clean man, honest, capable, generous in his dealings, kindly and charitable 


toward those about him, a good man and a gentle one. 


In spite of the tragedy 


of his death, there will always be pleasure in thinking of him and of the good 


life he lived and the quiet fun he got out of it. 


R. E. S. 





corporated by J. E. Shields, Marlow, 
Okla., P. M. Shields, Hollis, and J. M. 
Shields, Wellington, Texas. 

While there was a slight increase of 
wheat movement in Oklahoma early in 
July, grain dealers estimate that 50 per 
cent of the crop that had been threshed 
to July 1 had been stored in growers’ 
bins. Threshing is nearly over in most 
sections of the state. 

Growers are storing a great deal of 
wheat in his vicinity and he had not 
handled a car to July 1, said John Boh- 
len, manager Fairview (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., who was here recently. He 
said the average wheat yield in that ter- 
ritory is 10 bus per acre. 


The Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 
has completed in its laboratory the for- 
mula for a new cake flour the manufac- 
ture of which is to begin on July 15, ac- 
cording to Walter A. Barlow, general 
manager. It will be called Amaryllis, 
and put up in 244-lb cartons. 





INVALID DELIVERY AGREEMENTS 
The validity of an agreement extend- 
ing the time for delivering a quantity of 
milo maize was successfully questioned 





agreement altering a written contract by 
extending the time for performance, or 
he must contend that it was a parol 
[verbal] waiver of a provision inserted 
in the written contract for the benefit of 
the buyer. If the first alternative be 
adopted, then it must be held that the 
oral agreement is void under section 1698 
of the Civil Code. If the second 
alternative be espoused then, while there 
seems to be authority for the proposition 
that section 1698 does not prevent a 
valid oral waiver of a written provision 
inserted for the benefit of the party 
waiving it, there is no evidence 
that Prenot had authority to waive any 
provision of the written contract... . 

“Prenot was not a general officer. He 
was only an assistant manager for ap- 
pellant at one of its branch offices. It 
possibly may be inferred from the evi- 
dence that he was authorized to do cer- 
tain things which were necessarily inci- 
dent to the performance of the written 
contract, such, for example, as seeing to 
it that proper tests were made to deter- 
mine whether the milo measured up to 
the requirements of the contract. But 
authority in an agent to carry out or to 
perform a contract already made by his 
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principal does not include authority to 
change the contract or to waive any of 
its provisions, especially where, as here, 
the provision is one which was intended 
for the benefit of the principal: Pre- 
sumptively, an agent is employed to ac- 
quire interests, not to give them up.” 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


NEW SYSTEM FOR SUMMER HOLIDAYS 

Burrato, N. Y.—Gus G. Buse, flour 
jobber, has inaugurated a new plan for 
summer vacations, formerly taken at all 
periods of the season. He will close 
down his business entirely for 10 days, 
July 3-13, allowing all his employees that 
time off. Other jobbers, as well as sev- 
eral local wholesale grocery establish- 
ments, have decided to adopt this system. 





United States—Flour and Wheat Exports 

Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States by months and years, with 
percentages of total shipped as flour, based 
on the reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (flour in terms of wheat 
at 4% bus to the bbl): 














c——000's omitted—— Per ct. 
1925— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus as flour 
DE. Wiese 60s. 955 8,424 34 
BEORGR cccccss 1,387 9,961 39 
February .... 939 7,387 36 
January ..... 988 8,484 34 
1924— 
December .... 1,452 17,791 27 
November .... 1,615 27, 21 
October ...... 1,854 45, 16 
September ... 1,462 32,6 17 
are 949 16, 20 
OY - tesa veo 789 4, 47 
ee 1,174 4,§ 52 
nn has sssee 976 2, 61 
reer 1,038 3, 56 
eee 1,426 2, 69 
February 1,539 3, 69 
January ..... 1,716 4, 64 
1923 
December .... 1,789 4,941 32 
November .... 1,778 4,148 67 
eee 2,092 9,239 51 
September 1,568 15,409 31 
pA eee 1,273 14,198 29 
Pe 046-6 atts 884 8,843 31 
Me chusenee 806 9,252 28 
6 bs 4 wakes 933 9,973 31 
Pee 1,167 4,943 62 
errr 1,430 4,291 60 
February ..... 1,379 5,991 51 
January ..... 1,161 7,296 42 
1922— 
December .... 1,500 9,676 41 
November .... 1,556 10,577 40 
October ...... 1,510 18,282 27 
September 1,301 25,987 18 
August ....... 1,169 33,703 14 
Pee 921 14,980 22 
ee 932 14,006 23 
Jers 1,089 9,366 34 
EN 20 6660s 1,198 4,856 53 
a aa 1,495 7,645 47 
February 1,203 5,676 49 
January ..... 1,099 10,038 32 
1921— 
December .... 1,014 10,451 30 
November .... 1,246 13,956 29 
OCOOTODEP 00 cece 1,557 18,206 28 
September ... 1,802 30,842 21 
a 1,873 58,537 13 
July 1,238 24,842 19 
June 1,546 25,235 22 
May ... 1,265 25,932 17 
April .. 1,591 17,641 29 
eee 1,370 14,601 80 
February 1,024 18,469 20 
January ..... 1,280 21,345 21 
By calendar years— 
15,990 166,302 30 
- 16,310 98,524 43 
- 15,025 164,692 29 
- 16,801 280,058 20 
- 19,854 218,287 29 
Serre 26,450 148,086 45 
a, Sree 21,707 111,177 47 
 _) SSSA 13,926 106,196 87 
oo Soe 14,379 154,050 30 
Pere 15,662 205,906 26 
Pe 12,769 173,862 25 
See 12,278 99,509 36 
I 10,622 61,655 44 
_ LL SERRE Ee 11,258 32,669 65 
i Cr 8,370 24,257 61 
Sree 9,688 48,490 47 
.. SPP eee 13,013 92,780 39 
TPE ee 15,277 91,384 43 
By fiscal years— 
1924-26*....... 12,386 178,551 24 
78,793 50 
154,951 30 
208,321 25 
293,268 20 
122,431 44 
178,583 38 
34,119 74 
149,831 26 
173,274 29 
259,643 22 
92,394 37 
91,603 36 
30,160 62 
23,729 66 
46,680 7 
66,923 44 
100,371 38 





76,569 48 


*Ten months. 


Increased barley acreages are reported 
in Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. That of 
Bulgaria is estimated at 551,000, against 
525,000 harvested last year. In Czecho- 
slovakia the area is 1,709,000 acres, com- 
pared with a 1924 harvested area of 1,- 
676,000. 
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CHICAGO 

Local demand for flour is a little bet- 
ter, but not active. Some dealers claim 
to be selling fair-sized lots, while others 
say that the trade is only taking on cur- 
rent requirements, believing that the 
market will go lower. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Most local han- 
dlers report that buying is limited, the 
trade holding off for new crop offerings. 
Some say that they are enjoying a fair 
business for this time of the year, and 
report several sales in lots of 1,000 and 
1,500 bbls. These sales are for quick 
shipment, and in a few instances shipping 
instructions accompanied the orders. 

Hard Winter Flour.—New crop offer- 
ings are quite general, and a few sales 
of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls were made last 
week to bakers. New crop purchases on 
the whole, however, have been moderate. 
Samples of new flour received show strong 
quality, but buyers do not seem inclined 
to contract ahead. No doubt they antici- 
pate lower prices. 

Soft Winter Flour—Sales are small 
and scattered. Mills are slow in offering 
old flour, as in many sections stocks of 
wheat are very slight. Some are quoting 
new crop flour, but only a few sales to 
jobbers are reported. Cracker and pie 
bakers are not in the market, and it is 
said that they have sufficient to last until 
the new crop movement becomes more 
general. 

Rye Flour—Prices dropped 50@60c 
last week, at the beginning there being 
fair buying by bakers. Later, demand 
slowed up and sales became scattered. 
The local output totaled 6,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 6,500 in the previous week. 
White was quoted, July 3, at $5@5.20 
bbl, jute, medium $4.75@4.90, and dark 
$4.35@4.65. 

Durum.—Prices declined last week, 
but this did not stimulate demand. Sales 
continue widely scattered and for imme- 
diate requirements. Shipping directions 
are a little better. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, July 3, at 444,@4'2c lb, bulk; No. 
3 semolina, 444@4%c; fancy durum ,pat- 
ent, 4@4 4c. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, July 3: spring top 
patent $7.75@8.30 bbl, standard patent 
$7.45@8, first clear $6.60@7.10, second 
clear $4.25@4.75; new crop, hard winter 
short patent $7.25@7.80, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.90@7.35, straight $6.80@7.10, first 
clear $6.10@6.40; old crop, soft winter 
short patent $7.70@8.25, standard patent 
$7.40@8, straight $7.20@7.60, first clear 
$6.65@6.90. 





CHICAGO OUTPUT . 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 28-July 4..... 40,000 34,000 85 
Previous week .... 40,000 36,000 90 
Year G0 ...cecees 40,000 27,000 68 
Two years ago .... 40,000 15,000 38 


CASH WHEAT 


Premiums on cash wheat had a down- 
ward tendency last week, declining 2@4c 
on red wheat and 1@2c on hard winters. 
Demand was not active, but millers 
picked up the better grades. Buyers 
generally are only taking on immediate 
requirements, preferring to wait for néw 
wheat to move in volume. Some new 
Kansas wheat was received but this went 
direct to a milling company. Scattered 
sales of spring wheat were reported, but 
light offerings restricted business. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 25@26c 
over July, No. 2 red 23@25c over, No. 3 
red 10@20c over; No. 1 hard 4@5c over, 
No. 2 hard 2@4c over, No. 8 hard le un- 
der to lc over; No. 1 dark northern 2@ 
10c over, No. 2 dark 2c under to 15c over, 
No. 1 northern 2c under to 12¢ over. 


No. 1 red was quoted at $1.68@1.69 bu, 
No. 2 red $1.66@1.68, No. 3 red $1.53 
@1.63; No. 1 hard $1.47@1.48, No. 2 
hard $1.45@1.47, No. 3 hard $1.43@1.44; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.45@1.61, No. 1 
northern $1.41@1.55. 


CASH RYE 


Receipts were moderate, and demand 
only fair. Mills picked up scattered cars, 
but buying was not aggressive. No. 2 
sold around 1@1 4c over July. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended July 4, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 


7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls..... 229 166 173 114 
Wheat, bus.... 203 274 322 187 
Corn, bus...... 571 409 581 386 
Gate, BG8.....- 588 468 1,031 460 
| 3” ee 7 119 1 10 
Barley, bus. . 107 58 33 57 

NOTES 
P. P. Croarkin, local flour broker, 


made a short business trip to Milwaukee 
last week. 

A. H. Gilster, president Gilster Mill- 
ing Co., Steeleville, Ill., was a recent visi- 
tor in this market. 

T. W. Brophy, secretary B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, has returned 
from a six weeks’ European trip. 

Wilfred Garvin, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., son of the president of 
this concern, was in Chicago over the 
holiday. 

B. H. Wunder, Harry E. White Co., 
New York, with Mrs. Wunder, spent a 
day in Chicago last week, on their way 
home from the Northwest. 

M. Tipp, who conducted a flour busi- 
ness in Chicago for many years, has 
closed his office and is now engaged in the 
real estate business in Florida. 

Graham Lancaster, Lancaster Prod- 
ucts Co., manufacturers of flavors for 
bakers, Los Angeles, is making an ex- 
tended visit in this territory. 

Otto L. Kohnert, John W. Eckhart & 
Co., flour and grain brokers, Chicago, has 
returned from a vacation spent at his 
summer home in northern Michigan. 

George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega (Wis.) Milling Co., who was op- 
erated on a few weeks ago, has left the 
hospital at Appleton, but is still in that 
city. 

Herbert J. Campbell, commerce coun- 
sel Millers’ National Federation, Chi- 
cago, sailed July 3 from Boston for 


Europe. He will be away for several 
weeks. 
H. N. Weinstein, western manager 


Malt-Diastase Co., left July 1 for the 
East. He expected to spend the holiday 
with relatives at Hunter, N. Y., and will 
also visit his company’s main office at 
New York City. 

The Knobel-Knott Co., Rockford, IIL, 
wholesale distributor of flour, announces 
that the name of the firm has been 
changed to Fred T. Knott & Son. There 
will be no change in’ the business policy 
of the company. ‘ 


Stocks of flour in Chicago public ware- 
houses and freight yards on July 1 were 
24,000 bbls, according to Frank C. Sick- 
inger, official Board of Trade inspector. 
This compares with 24,500 bbls on June 
1, and 34,000 on July 1, 1924. 

Frank G. Somers, formerly Chicago 
manager Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City, is now engaged in the 
brokerage business on his own account. 
He will have offices with P. P. Croarkin 
& Son, 105 West Monroe Street. 

J. E, Linihan, Curry-Linihan Co., bro- 
kers, Chicago, has returned from a week’s 
trip to Kansas. While in the Southwest, 
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he arranged with the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, for his firm to han- 
dle its account in the Chicago market. 


The Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, was the 
first local flour concern to receive mail 
by the new air mail service between New 
York and this city. A letter mailed at 
Trinity station, New York, at 6:30 p.m., 
was delivered to the Kelly Flour Co.’s of- 
fice the next day at 10 a.m. 


C. C. Anthon and G. C. De Groat, of 
the Chicago office Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., will leave July 7 for Kansas 
City to attend the annual sales confer- 
ence of their company. They will be 
joined at Chicago by S. E. Marcott, De 
Pere, Wis., and W. C. Mansfield, Pitts- 
burgh. . 


Fred Hamilton, Chicago representa- 
tive, Martin Luther, vice president, Min- 
neapolis Milling Co., James T. Williams, 
Creamette Co., Minneapolis, and M. J. 
Donna and H. Rossi, Braidwood, IIL, 
were among the delegation that left July 
5 for Atlantic City to attend the conven- 
tion of the National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


Fred Y. Warren, Saginaw, Mich., and 
H. C. Bryant, Columbus, Ohio, represent- 
ing the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, J. I. Gates, jobber, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Floyd Kerwood, broker, 
Greenville, Ohio, were in Chicago last 
week to meet R. J. Anderson, sales man- 
ager for the mill. Mr. Anderson re- 
turned to Kansas City on July 1. 


HM. &, Cameron, South Bend, Ind., is 
now representing the Tennant & Hoyt 


Co., Lake City, Minn., and Excelsior 
Flour Mills, Marysville, Kansas, in 
northern Indiana. H. O. Holderman, 


Breeman, Ind., formerly with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., will cover Indiana 
and part of Ohio for these two mills, be- 
ginning July 15. Messrs. Cameron and 
Holderman will work through the Chi- 
cago office, of which B. N. Lathrop has 
charge. 


MILWAUKEE 


There is considerable inquiry for prices 
on new crop flour, but not much activity, 
judging by the ultimate results. Flour 
sales in June were the largest in volume 
since January, but little business stands 
on mill books for-shipment beyond 30 to 
60 days. 

Spring wheat declined 6c bu and hard 
winter wheat 9c last week, causing cus- 
tomers to hesitate before filling other 
than bare necessities. Partly due to the 
easier feeling in millfeed, flour prices 
have not reflected the full decline in 
wheat, being 25@30c lower. Nominal 
quotations, July 4: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $8.25@8.65 bbl, 
straight $7.75@8.15, first clear $7.05@ 
7.55, and second clear $4.75@4.95, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

There was a reduction of 30@40c in 
Kansas patent, mainly new crop offer- 
ings, which have become more numerous. 
Old crop flour is still being offered, but 
the quantity is progressively smaller, 
with prices firm, owing to scarcity. Cus- 
tomers want old crop flour whenever it 
is possible to make bookings, and while 
mills are not eager to sell far ahead, they 
are inclined to push new crop in order 
to get a fair amount of business on their 
books for the near future. Nominal 
quotations, July 4: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $7.75@8.10 bbl, 
straight $7.45@7.70, and first clear $6.95 
@7.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

Cash rye declined 7°%4@8c bu last week 
and, while the limits on flour are lower 
as well, millers as a rule are holding for 
their price. There is not much good mill- 
ing rye left, and rye flour, consequently, 
is commanding a better price than it has 
for almost a year. Demand is better than 
for at least two months, for supplies in 
bakers’ hands apparently are getting 
short. The trade is seeking to get to a 
basis where contracts can be made for 
the new year. The offers put out by mills, 
however, are not particularly relished, in 
view of the sliding tendency of the cash 
rye market, which has dropped down to 
95c bu. Bulk buyers of the lower grades 
find mills indifferent to their bids, which 
usually are far below the market, and lit- 
tle business is being done, especially for 
export. Nominal quotations, July 4: 
fancy rye patent $6.05@6.25 bbl, pure 
white $5.85@6, straight $5.65@5.75, pure 
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dark $5.10@5.25, and ordinary dark $4.95 
@5.05, in 98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain markets have sagged ma- 
terially as the result of the excellent con 
ditions affecting the maturing spring 
wheat crop and prospects for later crops 
While the movement continues light and 
demand is good, for all descriptions, t)e 
action of the. options has. depressed cas} 
values. Last week, spring wheat ce- 
clined 6c and winters 9c, rye lost 9@ i\ic, 
and oats %c, barley remaining  1- 
changed. Closing prices, July 3: No. | 
Dakota dark northern wheat $1.54@1 (iI, 
No. 1 hard winter $1.45@1.47, No. 1 red 
winter $1.60@1.62, No. 1 durum §$1.374 
1.40; No. 2 rye, 95@95%4c; No. 3 white 
oats, 4442@45c; malting barley 84 ‘tc, 
pearling 93@95c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with ¢o1m- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour t 

capacity output o ac- 

bbls bbls t' ity 

June 28-July 4..... 12,000 6,000 0) 

Previous week .... 12,000 6,400 , 

ZORP GOO ccccccircs 12,000 1,350 i1 

Two years ago.... 16,000 4,300 28 
Three years ago... 16,000 _...... 

Four years ago.... 24,000 6,560 27 

Five years ago.... 24,000 4,500 19 


Receipts and shipments at Milwai ee 
for the week ending July 4, as reporte. to 
The Northwestern Miller, with com): ri- 
sons: 


7~Receipts— --Shipmer 

1925 1924 925 24 
Flour, bbls.. 64,940 42,000 9,160 40) 
Wheat, bus.. 65,800 26,600 18,758 1 0 
Corn, bus.... 53,280 79,920 118,178 5 xy 
Oats, bus.... 156,750 90,200 269,750 % 00 
Barley, bus.. 71,280 78,400 19,158 2 St) 
Rye, bus.... 12,735 24,055 4,530 1 10 
Feed, tons... 750 990 3,088 0 

NOTES 


C. H. Hooker, flour and feed m ler 
and jobber, Wausau, Wis., registered on 
‘change July 1. 

L. Ross Fyfe, grain commission 1 «r- 
chant, Milwaukee, is making an exten ed 
vacation tour of the Pacific Northw st, 
including Alaska. 


Andrew R. Templeton, general m .n- 
ager Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc., and pr: i- 
dent Milwaukee Chamber of Comme: 'e, 
has returned from a vacation in north: rn 
Wisconsin. 

W. J. Cavanagh, commercial agent 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
has been promoted to division freiyitt 
agent, with headquarters in Milwaukve. 
He is succeeded by J. H. Judge, former- 
ly traveling freight agent. 


C. W. Louis Kassuba, for many years 
a prominent trader on ’change here, did 
on July 2 after a long illness, aged 7. 
He was a member of the Chicago Boar 
of Trade, and had a wide acquaintane 
among northwestern millers. 


Reports from central Wisconsin are |o 
the effect that the hay crop is not more 
than two thirds of normal, owing to cou! 
weather and the dry spring. Much «!- 
falfa acreage was winter killed, while 
timothy, clover and other forage cro}s 
suffered as well. 


Stocks of flour at Milwaukee on Ju!\ 
1, as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, were 49,782 bbls, compared wi!) 
16,213 on June 1, and 20,915 on July | 
a year ago. On the same day in 1925, 
stocks amounted to 16,698 bbls; 1922, 9::.- 
984; 1921, 10,759; 1920, 11,013; 1919, 2: 
595; 1918, 46,988; 1917, 13,555; 1916, 3: 
458; 1915, 26,680. 


The Ladish Co., 105 Wells Street, M 
waukee, which has purchased the form: + 
Parry Products Co. feed mill and ele\ 
tor, occupied under lease since its pla: | 
at Jefferson Junction, Wis., burned 
December, is installing a new unit for t! ° 
production of molasses feeds, a speci! 
type Ellis molasses feed mixer havi! 
been contracted for. The new faciliti: 
will be available in 30 days. 

L. E. Meyer. 





MARKET FOR YEAST IN AFRICA 
Home made yeast in Kenya, Afric: . 
frequently gives bread a sour taste, an 
there is a growing demand there for com 
pressed yeast in sealed tins. If suc 


yeast can be exported from the Unite: 
States and withstand transportation be 
low the equator, a small but growin 
market exists for its sale, according t 
a report from the American consul « 
Nairobi. 
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ST. LOUIS 
Che interest of the trade is now mainly 
centered in new wheat flour, although 
comparatively little has yet been sold. 
(Quotations, however, are much more nu- 
merous than they were a week ago. The 
huving trade evidently expects a break 
» market when new wheat begins to 
in volume. 

» Crop Prices.—As is usually the 
it this time of the year, many Tidic- 
rumors about low prices for new 
+ flour are heard, but few such 
rs can be confirmed. However, it 
1own that last week one of the larger 
in Kansas offered new wheat hard 
er — packed in 98-lb cottons, 

. Louis, at $7.50. 
‘king Trade—The baking trade is 
ing the market closely, and will do 
derable buying as soon as the right 
it appears. Stocks are very low, 
w bakers have any quantity ‘of old 
flour booked. Hot weather is 
y an increased volume of bakery 
to be sold, and supplies in the 

will not last long. 
rt Trade.—Little change from the 
ms week occurred in the export 
tras Demand is a little more active 
fl Latin and South America than a 
fe eks ago, but this is largely due to 


depicted stocks. Exporters in this mar- 
ket think that the foreign trade will be 
a litle late in starting this year, but the 
fee! is that a fair volume of business 
will he done, once it starts. 

Flour Prices—On July 3, quotations 
were: soft winter wheat short patent $8 


@84%, in 140-Ib jutes, St. Louis; straight 
7.50@8, first clear $7@7.30; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.60@8, straight $7@ 
7.50, first clear $6.40@6.75; spring first 
patent $7,90@8.30, standard patent $7.60 
@7.90), tirst clear $7@7.40. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output, Pet. of 
bblIs activity 
June i: eee pe Tore 16,500 26 
Previous week eevoccsses B6588 26 
Year ago ..... ee os eae 19,500 30 
TWO FORE CE oc deewike ns 30,300 60 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

June 28-July 4 ~~ en 27 
Previous week .......... 33,400 38 
Year ago ee 20,400 24 
Two years ago ........ 31,200 40 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was quiet last week, 
there being only a fair demand for soft 
wheat. Several cars of new wheat were 
on sale, mostly from Oklahoma or south- 
western Missouri, but demand was very 
limited, mills holding off for lower pre- 
miums. Very little old wheat was of- 
fered, except off grades, for which there 
was small demand. Trading in hard 
wheat was limited, only a few cars being 
offered, Receipts were 133 cars, against 
108 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
July : 3: No. 1 red $1.58, No. 2 red $1.55 
@1.5 Ne 3 red $1.49@1.55, No. 1 hard 


$1.50. 1 


1. R. SCHMITT MOVES TO ST. LOUIS 

J. R. Schmitt, formerly in charge of 
the St. Joseph, Mo., office of the Marshall 
Hal! Grain Co., St. Louis, is now con- 
nected with the wheat department of the 
company’s main office. The St. Joseph 
offic has been closed, and the elevator 
which the Marshall Hall Grain Co. op- 
erated in that city has been sold to the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


The St. Louis Flour Club held a dinner 
and business meeting at the Glen Echo 
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Country Club on June 29. H. E. Reid, 
who represented the local club at the 
recent annual convention of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs in Baltimore, 
made a report. The St. Louis club offi- 
cially approved the action taken by the 
national body in decrying unbusinesslike 
methods practiced by some members of 
the flour and milling trades. After din- 
ner a golf putting tournament was held 
on the club’s putting course, and the low 
medal prize was won by Joseph H. Al- 
brecht, president of the club. 


WILBUR C. CHRISTIAN MAKES CHANGE 


Wilbur C. Christian, formerly connect- 
ed with the Grain Marketing Co.’s St. 
Louis office, has resigned, and is now 
connected with the Feed Marketing Co., 
which has succeeded to the business of 
the Praule Feed Supply Co. Fred Dei- 
bel, formerly connected with the Black & 
White Milling Co., East St. Louis, IIL, 
is president of the new firm, and Mr. 
Christian is in charge of the office. 

NOTES 

C. B. Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, IIl., was on ’change last week. 

Prentiss S. Wilson, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co., St. Louis, has returned from 
Kansas. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, was a recent vis- 
itor in St. Louis. 

J. R. Schmitt, Marshall Hall Grain 
Co., has applied for membership in the 


Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, on 
transfer of certificate from J. Kehlor 
Carr. 

Val B. Campbell, White County Mill- 


ing Co., Carmi, Ill, is an applicant for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
J. R. Campbell. 

William H. Richter, Illinois repre- 
sentative of the George P. Plant Milling 
Co., St. Louis, is in a hospital at Pana, 
Ill., suffering from injuries received 
when an automobile in which he was rid- 
ing collided with an oil truck. 

Bert H. Lang, vice president in charge 
of the soil products department of the 
First National Bank, St. Louis, has been 
reappointed by the board of directors of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, as 
national counselor of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for the 
exchange. 

According to the monthly report of 
Henry Hoermann, chief flour inspector 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
5,580 bbls flour were inspected in this 
market during June. Flour stocks on 
hand July 1 amounted to 41,020 bbls, 
compared with 54,170 on June 1 and 
74,900 on July 1, 1924. 

Alice and Marjorie Nye, respectively 
13 and 11 years old, drowned recently 
while wading in the Meramec River. 
They were caught in an undertow, and 
neither could swim. Ralph Nye, their 
father, is secretary of the Denver Al- 
falfa Milling & Produce Co., with offices 
in the Pierce Building, this city. 


MEMPHIS 

Conditions in the flour market are dif- 
ficult to summarize, quotations gradually 
being adjusted to a new crop basis. 
Business continues small, as the trade 
adheres to its expectation of lower 
prices. Reports from the hard winter 
wheat trade seem to indicate that bakers 
are doing better business as a result of 
the unusually hot summer. They have 
been giving shipping instructions more 
freely of late, and some are buying new 
flour. 

One large distributor of hard wheat 
flour on July 3 asked $8.50 bbl for old 
crop top grade, but is accepting business 
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in the new at $8, while another large 
concern simply names $8.25 for its best 
grade. For standard patents, quotations 
were $7.50@8. 

The soft winter wheat trade is not 
counting on any shipments before the 
middle of this month, and quotations for 
best short patents last week ranged $9@ 
9.30. Buying is very light. 

The blending trade reported a slight 
improvement in demand, but prices un- 
changed. 

NOTES 

John Redmond, for 20 years salesman 
for the National Biscuit Co., died here 
recently, aged 68. He retired from ac- 
tive business some time ago. 

The general sales office of the H. L. 
Halliday Milling Co., Cairo, has been 
moved to this city, the change having 
been made when William L. Johnson, 
Memphis, was elected vice president of 
the company. 

Grorce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 
There were very few flour sales last 
week. Stocks are reported to be ex- 
tremely low, but most buyers are holding 
back in the hope of getting lower quota- 
tions. The domestic trade was fair, as 
was that with foreign countries. Ex- 
ports to Europe were about the same as 
in the previous week, but there was a 
slight increase in the volume of flour 
shipped to Latin America. There was a 
rush by millers to get flour into Cuban 
ports before the rate which had been 
effective before the recent steamship rate 
war was restored. 
Flour prices in New Orleans on July 2 
——Winter—. 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent . $8.75 $7.70 $9.10 
95 per cent .. .. 8.40 7.40 8.50 
100 per cent ..... 7.95 7.20 8.00 
CE vsckes ces owes 7.60 7.00 7.60 
First clear . 6.60 6.90 
Second clear ..... 5.50 5.85 

Semolina, 5%c 1b; corn flour, $2.70. 


The flour movement to Latin America 
totaled 27,231 bags during the week, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by six of the 
leading steamship lines that serve the 
tropics. The figures follow: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,150 200- 
Ib bags; Santiago, 2,520; Kingston, 505; 
Ia Guayra, 100; Colon, 3,625; Panama 
City, 500; Porto Colombia, 700; Guaya- 
quil, 3,345; Mollendo, 500; Fayta, 150; 
Tumaco, 145; Buenaventura, 15; Puerto 
Barrios, 660; Guatemala City, 2,386; Be- 
lize, 140; Tela, 20. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: 
750. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: 
Vera Cruz, 600. 

Ward Line: Sagua la Grande, 1,600; 
Cardenas, 900; Nuevitas, 1,675; Matan- 
zas, 975; Havana, 1,100. 

Munson Line: Havana, 300. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,220. 

The grain department of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 512,000 
bus wheat for shipment oversea during 
June, compared with 2,404,161 in May. 
Elevator stocks on June 2: wheat, 293,- 
000 bus; corn, 42,000; oats, 32,000; rye, 
2,000. 

A total of 55,212 200-lb bags flour, 
8,675 bus corn, 3,169 100-lb bags wheat 
feed, 2,306 bags corn meal and 88,000 bus 
wheat passed through this port during 
the week ended July 2, as follows: 

Corn, Wheat 


Kingston, 


Bluefields, 150; 





Destination Flour* bus feedt 
Amsterdam ..... a 2,400 seeks ~ aeees 
Belize . ‘ . P 140 25 9 
Bluefields Te 237 
Brazilian ports ..... 3,000 
DD. <v's we ewec dees ae Sessa eee 
Buenaventura 115 
CarGemas ...<.+. ae es ees! ieee 
CE Gane 6'4.5.0- 0: pass 3,425 are fore 
Cozumel . Terre 80 3,300 
PEE ccsese +t @ 150 
Frontera .. os 302 
Guatemala C ity ss aa 
Guayaquil .. Re) secte «eews 
Hamburg nt skews. ° eahows 
Havana 7,937 4,100 15 
Kingston ‘ 1,585 1,250 o% 
La Guayra igh Jee 
eer a Seer 
Mollendo eee 500 
Nuevitas ....... 1,675 
Panama City 500 ey ee 
Porto Rico .. ° 3.563 4 2,256 
Porto Colombia 700 ma ¥? 
Puerto Barrios .. 660 oe rere 
Rotterdam ... , 1,800 eee’ » ebens 
Sagua la Grande 1,600 os ee ee 
Sen Blas . . 112 590 
ND, fa ws ni9.0-& 26 SS et 
TED Oise ¥-b 4:0 <0 Ge. wseue 300 
Tumaco ... bo inene. #4005 





Vere CUMS 5. ccccccce 65 
*200-lb bags. +100-lb oe. 
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Rice millers have sold the last of their 
stock, and operators have advanced 
prices for fancy and extra fancy blue 
rose to 74%c and 7%c Ib, respectively. 
Holders received their own price for 
larger quantities. 

The following figures were posted at 
the New Orleans Board of Trade on 
July 2: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to July 3 .....cece 952,362 760,059 

Same period, 1924 ........ 662,287 783,258 
Sales— 

Season to July 2 ......... 55,231 1,160,631 

Same period, 1924 Pe er 50,421 457,249 


NOTES 

Milton Barry, Orleans Flour Co., is 
spending his vacation on the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast. 

E. J. Morel, Great Plains Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., is making a trip through north- 
ern Louisiana. 

Edward Joubert, Southern Illinois 
Milling & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
Ill., is visiting the New Orleans trade. 

The Grain Products Co. closed its 
doors on July 1 to mark the funeral of 
Charles Brinkman, president Walnut 
Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 


The 1925 Directory of Trade and In- 
dustry, just published by the Republic 
of Latvia, shows that 13,613 tons rye, 11,- 
304 tons wheat and 8,570 tons flour were 
exported through New Orleans last year 
to that country. 


Local dealers have been apprised of 
the ruling by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that the rates on wheat bran 
from points in western and southern 
states to points in Louisiana, Texas and 
New Mexico are unreasonable. The 
Commission decided that the rates ex- 
ceed those on wheat middlings, shorts, 
coarse grain and coarse grain products 
from and to the same points. 


J. S. Houston, formerly manager of 
the Memphis office of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, has been appointed 
district freight and passenger agent of 
the Kansas City Southern Railway at 
New Orleans. The territory of the local 
office has been extended to include Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery, Atlanta and 
Chattanooga. The office filled by Mr. 
Houston is newly created, and will cause 
no change in the organization. 

R. A. Sutiivan. 





RIGHT OF ASSIGNEE 
TO FULFILL CONTRACT 


The interest of a contract seller of 
flour is assignable unless assignment be 
forbidden by express agreement. And 
even when there is a clause against as- 
signment, it is subject to waiver by acts 
showing consent to a transfer of the con- 
tract. This is the nub of the decision 
handed down by the Arkansas supreme 
court in the case of William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co. vs. Corning Roller Mills Co. (250 
S. W. 895). 

The Reno Flour Mills Co. contracted to 
sell flour to the Corning company. The 
Reno company sold its plant to the Kelly 
company, assigning the contract in ques- 
tion as part of the property transferred. 
On being informed by the Kelly company 
of the transfer, the Corning company 
wrote back that it did not see how it 
could use the flour “booked with you,” 
and asked that the order be canceled. 
The Kelly company replied that it could 
not cancel, but would extend the shipping 
time. The buyer assented to such exten- 
sion, but later refused to accept delivery. 
The Kelly company was awarded dam- 
ages. The buyer appealed, and the su- 
preme court affirmed the judgment, say- 
ing: 

“The correspondence between the ap- 
pellant and the appellee shows that ap- 
pellant, with full knowledge that the as- 
signment had been made, ratified the 
same by recognizing the binding effect of 
the contract and asking the appellee to 
cancel the same or, if it would not cancel 
the same, to indulge appellant in the 
matter of extending the time for ship- 
ment... . 

“The contract was not of a special per- 
sonal nature, and therefore unassignable. 
It was for the sale and purchase of 
‘Craftsman’ flour, and the flour that was 
shipped was that kind of flour. . . .” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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GERMAN FLOUR DUTY 
MAY NOT BE PASSED 


Newspaper Reports that Advisory Commit- 
tee Has Declined to Submit Tariff 
to Reichstag 





Lonpon, Ene., June 17.—The_ bill 
which includes the proposed tariff on 
wheat and flour entering Germany came 
up for discussion before the Reichwirts- 
chaftsrat on June 9-10, and on June, 13 
a report was published in a German daily 
newspaper that it had decided not to sub- 
mit the agrarian tariff to the Reichstag, 
giving as a reason for this action that 
such a tariff would interfere with Ger- 
many receiving reciprocal treatment in 
commercial treaties with foreign coun- 
tries. The accuracy of this report has 
not been confirmed, but it is apparent 
that the split between the political par- 
ties tends to become more pronounced, 
and it is said that no one can foretell 
what may happen to the proposed tariff 
on wheat and flour. 

The Reichswirtschaftsrat is a body 
composed of members of all parties, 
which acts as a sort of consulting advi- 
sory committee to the government. All 
proposed new legislation, it is under- 
stood, is first submitted to this commit- 
tee, which decides whether it shall be put 
before the Reichstag. 


POLAND MAY IMPOSE A 
DUTY ON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Lonpon, Enea., June 17.—The Polish 
government is considering the question of 
imposing a duty on foreign flour enter- 
ing Poland. It is understood that the 
duty will be 1.80 slotis, which is equiva- 
lent to 40c per 100 kilos. It is not cer- 
tain whether flours coming from all coun- 
tries will be subjected to the duty, but 
it is possible that it may be configed to 
those manufactured in countries which 
have tariffs against Polish goods. A 
Hamburg correspondent states that, in 
his opinion, the duty will not have much 
effect on imports, as recently there has 
been a good demand for flour from Po- 
land, 

In speaking of this matter, a member 
of a firm that trades with that country 
recently said: “In doing business in flour 
with Poland it is not a question of com- 
peting in quality or price, but in terms 
of credit. In other words, the seller who 
is willing to take the risk of extending 
easy credit terms gets the business.” 


NOTES 


W. N. Willemse, of Luchsinger, Meurs 
& Co., Amsterdam, was in London re- 
cently on his way to Liverpool. 

Paul Augustine, of the flour importing 
firm of Jiirgens & Co., Hamburg, has 
been spending a few days in London on 
business. 

E. C. Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., accompanied by his wife, 
has arrived in London. After spending 
a few days there they intend to make a 
tour of the Continent, and will sail for 
home from Rotterdam. 

SEED MEN HOLD GOLF TOURNAMENT 

LiverpPoot, Ena., June 12.—The annual 
golf competition of the Seed and Oil 
Cake Trade Association took place on 
the Wallasey Club Links, June 10, the 
president’s cup being won by Arthur 
Robinson. In the evening the competi- 
tors dined in the clubhouse, F. K. Kilberg 
presiding. Among the guests were W. 
Taylor, captain of the Wallasey Golf 
Club, and L. A. P. Warner, of the Mer- 
sey Docks and Harbor Board. 














Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ene., June 17.—Markets gen- 
erally are being adversely affected by 
the good crop conditions of Europe and 
Canada. Prices have slumped in a most 
alarming manner. Canadian prices have 
come down to the lowest point since last 
September, with the exception of early 
in April, when the same price was quoted 
for a brief period. London millers have 
also reduced their prices to nearly the 
same extent. In spite of these drastic re- 
ductions, buyers refuse to be tempted. 

American and Canadian Flour.—Ca- 
nadian top patents are offered today at 
46s 9d@47s 9d for June, July, August 
and September shipment from the sea- 
board, with a few small lots taken specu- 
latively by importers. Canadian export 
patents are offered at 44s 9d for the 
same shipments as above, and an occa- 
sional trade has been made. The spot 
value is the equivalent of the above c.i.f. 
prices. 

Minnesota patents are offered at 45s 
9d upward, but are not considered as 
good value as Canadian flours. The spot 
value is about 47s 6d@48s 6d. On Kan- 
sas flours no cables have been reported. 

Australian Flour.—aAustralian flours 
would seem to have been in rather bet- 
ter favor, but have suffered in the gen- 
eral decline, although not to the same 
extent. C.i.f. prices are down to 41s 6d 


‘@42s 6d, with resellers offering freely at 


42s on passage. The spot value has also 
declined to 44s, ex-store, with few buy- 
ers. It would appear that there is an 
unusual amount of English wheat on of- 
fer for this time of year, which is ad- 
versely affecting the demand for Aus- 
tralian flours. 

Home Milled Flour—London made 
straight run flour has experienced a re- 
duction of 4s during the past ‘ive days, 
bringing the price down to 49s, deliv- 
ered, which is about equal to 44s 6d, c.i.f. 
There are rumors that there is a split in 
the millers’ camp, and it may mean the 
beginning of a price fight, which would 
be most regrettable. 

Clears—Low grades are in slow de- 
mand. Minneapolis low grades are of- 
fered at 26s@26s 6d. Plate low grades 
on passage are in excess of requirements, 
and resellers would accept 23s 9d, al- 
though prices for shipment are firm at 
25s. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals of flour are 
still smaller this week. Quantities, giv- 
en in sacks of 280 lbs each, were: from 
the United States, Atlantic, 4,650; Can- 
ada, Atlantic, 4,622; Australia, 3,000; 
Argentina, 1,647; Continent, 150. 

Wheat Prices.—There was a very ap- 
preciable reduction in wheat values last 
week, amounting to nearly 6s qr. No. 1 
northern Manitoba for June shipment 
has sold at 60s 94@6l1s 3d, July at 60s 
4%,d@6ls 142d, and October-November 
at 52s 6d@53s. No. 2 northern Manitoba 
for July has been sold at 59s 742d@59s 
104d. No. 3 northern Manitoba on pas- 
sage, June and for first half July, at 57s 
6d, and No. 4 northern Manitoba for 
June at 54s 6d. No. 1 northern Duluth 
for June-July 15 sold at 56s 8d, No. 2 
mixed durum for July at 51s 9d, and 
Australian on passage at 54s@54s 6d. 


LiverPpoot, Ena., June 17.—Demand 
for home milled flour is very quiet, and 
millers have reduced quotations 1s 6d@2s 
per 280 Ibs, in sympathy with the break 
in wheat prices. English top patents are 
quoted at 51s 6d@52s 6d, ex-mill, and 
straight run at 49s. 








Imported Flour—Imported flour is 1s 
@l\s 6d lower on spot, with very little de- 
mand. Forward offers of Canadian 
flour are about 2s, and Australian 1,s low- 
er on the week. The decline in prices has 
brought out pressing sellers of imported 
flour. Top springs are offered on ‘spot 
at 49s, per 280 Ibs, landed, and a parcel 
of winter patent was offered at 47s, 
landed. Firsthand offers of winter pat- 
ent were made at 53s, c.if. Australian 
flour is pressed for sale at 4ls, c.i.f. 

Low Grade Flours.—Low grade flours 
are very slow. Argentine was offered at 
£9 17s 6d ton, and bids of £9 10s were 
invited. Home milled low grade is 1s 6d 
sack lower, and demand from hand to 
mouth. 

Wheat.—-There is plenty of wheat on 
offer and some holders are pressing, 
while demand is very slow. The floating 
supply continues to shrink, but not very 
fast, and Australian cargoes coming for 
orders total over 1,750,000 qrs. Prices 
on June 15 showed declines of 1s 6d@ 
4s 6d qr. A special feature was the sale 
of a cargo of New South Wales wheat, 
practically in bulk, at 53s 3d, c.i.f. 

The Liverpool option market has been 
extremely sensitive, prices closing on 
June 17 as follows: July, 11s 4%42d per 
100 lbs; October, 10s 101d; December, 
10s 8d. 

——— dl 

Gtascow, Scortanp, June 15.—The 
flour market continues very dull. Hot 
weather has caused a reduced demand 
for bread, and this in turn has led bakers 
to take even less interest in flour. At the 
end of last month, stocks of flour were 
comparatively large, but as arrivals, ex- 
cept from Australia, have been light, it is 
likely that the stocks at the end of the 
current month will be moderate. 

Home Milled Flour—Home milled 
flour is virtually unchanged from last 
week. Quoted on the c.i.f. basis, the mill- 
ers’ charges may be put at 48s, 50s and 
52s per sack of 280 lbs for their different 
grades. 

Imported Flour.—Imported flours are 
offered on the c.i.f. basis as follows: 
Manitoba patents 47s 6d@48s, Manitoba 
exports 47s 6d@48s 6d. American win- 
ters are regarded as very dear, and Kan- 
sas flours are out of line with the market. 
Canadian winters are 43s per 280 Ibs, in 
jute, and Australian 42s 6d@43s. 


Betrast, IRELAND, June 15.—Importers 
made the most of the bullish American 
reports early in the week, but consum- 
ers had barely begun to take an interest 
when a further setback in wheat oc- 
curred, with the result that trade has 
been almost at a standstill. 

Flour Values.—Manitoba short patents 
have been offered for July seaboard ship- 
ment at 50s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 50s 
6d, Dublin. There were others offering 
at 6@9d sack less, but it had no effect in 
bringing about business. It is, however, 
reported that one sale was made at 6s be- 
low this figure, viz., 44s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, for September-October seaboard 
shipment. Mills generally in that posi- 
tion are bearish, and it is said that any 
price around that figure would be ac- 
cepted. Manitoba exports are quoted at 
46@4i7s, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for 
July-August shipment, and on spot im- 
porters are free sellers at 45@46s, de- 
livered. 

English mills that sell blended flours 
are out of the running, as they are quot- 
ing 53@454s, delivered. 


American soft winters have been ut 
of line. There have been free offer. of 
Canadian soft winters on a basi. of 
about 42s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 

Australian is still freely offered; | is 
possible to buy one good mark on sp. at 
45s, delivered, Belfast, but trade i: not 
brisk. 

Flour Stocks.—Flour shipment: to 
Dublin for the week ending June 6 ere 
1,000 sacks, against none for the _sre- 
vious week, bringing the total since ug. 
1, 1924, to 195,000 sacks. The im; rts 
into Belfast were only 1,000 sacks, ind 


‘shipments from the other side for the 


same week were only 3,000, bringin; the 
total since Aug. 1, 1924, to 186,000 s. ‘ks. 
Stocks are in very moderate compass jut 
that has had no effect on the market 


CONDITIONS REPORTED 
BRIGHTER IN HOLLA ND 


AmsterpAM, Horttanp, June 15. An 
undoubtedly better feeling prevails ith 
importers in regard to fresh trad al- 
though it has not found expressiv so 
far in respect to the volume of bus ess 
transacted. There are two reason for 
this improved tendency. One is in on- 
nection with the proposed new Ge) nan 
tariff. The reinstatement of a tax o: im- 
ported flour would not only mean the 
loss to our importers of their Ge) an 
trade, but also the unrestrained co: pe- 





. tition of home millers, who, by also |. ing 


selling territory in Germany, would \n- 
doubtedly make their competition ‘elt 
in still greater measure. From re ent 
reports, however, it would seem tha! the 
duty may meet with serious opposi ion 
in view of the present desire to lig’ ten 
the difficulties of large German indus! vies 
recently made evident by the steps t: <en 
to aid the Stinnes interests. 

Cheaper cost of production is requ: red 
in order to increase exports, which of | te 
have been suffering, and to meet for: ign 
competition. A tax on one of the ¢ iief 
necessities of life would mean an incr: ise 
in the cost of living, with higher wi :es, 
thus increasing the cost of produc! on. 

The other reason for a more optim «tic 
outlook for importers is that home » ill- 
ers seem to have exhausted their st«ks 
of cheap wheat, so that they now |! ive 
to pay the price quoted in the wor I's 
markets. For a long time they have |.ad 
the advantage of large unsold sto. ks, 
held for importers’ account, and altho: zh 
there were heavy imports during the t- 
ter part of 1924 and the earlier moi ‘his 
of this year, they appear to have !en 
quickly absorbed of late, princip 'ly 
across the border for German requ re- 
ments. In fact, some of our mills h ve 
run short of wheat and are delivering in 
very small quantities, falling behind on 
their contracts. 

As regards prices, home milled fi ur 
today is quoted at 22.50 florins, or $9, \er 
220 Ibs, against which Kansas mil rs 
are asking $9.25 for their straight gra: °s. 
Winter hard wheat patent flour is »b- 
tainable at $9.60 for immediate shipm: 0t, 
and although considered relatively che 'p- 
er, no buyers could be found at | iat 
price. Canadian offers have been m 're 
in line, and one well-reputed patent at 
$9.40 has proved attractive, and s: ‘ne 
sales were effected. ~ 

The weather keeps fine and the cut! 
of hay has commenced, the crop pror is- 
ing to be large and of fine quality, w! ch 
will no doubt have its effect afterward on 
the price of offals. 





An extension of the grain elevator at 
Leith docks, on the Firth of Forth, is ¢- 
ing sanctioned. It is proposed that he 
dock commissioners should proceed » ‘th 
the scheme at an mcr cost of ot 
more than £20,000. 
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The Position of the German 
Milling Industry 


I The Northwestern Miller, plans re- 
“ imposition of flour duties, and it 
may therefore be of interest to American 
millers to know what their German col- 
leagues think about this question, for it 
the German milling industry which is 
most concerned in any change in the 
present state of grain and flour tariffs. 
rhe following article was recently pub- 
lished in the well-known German paper, 
Die Miihle: 
On the one hand is the German mill- 
industry, on an average using only 
it 10 to 20 per cent of its capacity. 
the other hand, flour imports and 
orts of Germany have developed as 
»ws: in 1918, 8,572,800 Ibs rye flour 
wheat flour were imported; the ex- 
s were 190,462,400 Ibs. In 1924 the 
rts of rye and wheat flour from 
gn countries to Germany amounted 
85,335,800 Ibs, and exports to 9,220,- 
lbs, which means that the pre-war 
lus of 181,890,000 Ibs had changed 
an import surplus of 276,100,000 Ibs 

1924. 

rhe abolition of the flour duties exist- 

: before the war is, no doubt, to be re- 

rded as the chief reason for the aston- 

ng changes that have taken place in 
activity of the German milling indus- 

, when compared with pre-war times. 

efore the war, besides a duty on wheat 

5.50 marks and a duty on rye of 5 

rks, there was a duty on flour amount- 

to 10.20 marks per 100 kilos. During 
period of inflation the effects of the 
of a protective duty were not evi- 
|, because the imports of foreign flour 
greatly restricted by the impos- 
lity of paying the rates of exchange 
inded by foreign countries. As soon 
he stabilization of German exchange 
been realized and foreign exchanges 
freely available, large quantities of 
en flour entered Germany. 
he consequences of there being no 
dui) were accentuated by other essential 
circumstanees. Home production was 
excessively enhanced by the stabilization 
German exchange. Abnormally 
duties and taxes were imposed, sur- 
passing by far the burden of taxes in 
other countries. Moreover, American 
ind Canadian mills made great efforts 
to tind a market for their flours in Ger- 
, in order to provide uninterrupted 
running of their milling plants and there- 
by bring about a reduction in the cost 
of production. In order to get a foot- 
ing on the German market the so-called 
“dumping” was introduced, whereby they 
sold their product at prices with which 
no German firm could compete. These 
circumstances have caused German mills’ 
production to become more and more re- 
stricted, and this restriction has resulted 
in a considerable increase in the cost of 
production. 

‘Before the war the largest German 
serboard mill, for instance, worked day 
and night and was closed down on Sun- 
days only, whereas now, with the eight- 
hour day, its boilers must be heated 
aliew every day. Before the shaft cush- 
ions and the oil are heated and work can 
be started, a great quantity of coal must 
be used. When milling a quantity of, 
Say, 100 kilos of grain, the costs for coal 
alone amounted to 11 pfennigs in 1923, 
and to 30 in 1924. 

‘When considering these details we 
must naturally take note of the rise in 
the price of coal and freights. A fur- 
ther disadvantage, resulting from small 
production, is the expenses of the large 
organizations in their purchase and sale 
(-partments, which must be met without 

y regard to the running of the mill. 
In surveying -these facts it must be ap- 
parent that they will have a ruinous ef- 
fect on the milling industry unless meas- 
ures are taken to create better working 
conditions. Mills, themselves, cannot im- 
prove the situation, the principal reasons 
for their misfortune being based upon 
ee over which they have no 
control. 


( 1 ERMANY, as has been reported in 


is 


{ 
oO e 


CAPABILITIES OF GERMAN MILLS 


-“It might ‘be presumed that, tech- 
nically, the German milling plants were 


not equal to those of other countries, 
but that is by no means the case. On the 
contrary, German mills are generally 
able to produce a flour equivalent to, or 
even better than, that of the largest for- 
eign milling plants. Immediate help is 
required to prevent Germany becoming, 
for all time, dependent on the mills of 
foreign countries. There is no reason to 
presume that mills will continue to op- 
erate without any chance of profit. The 
money invested in the milling industry 
will be withdrawn, and capitalists will 
look for other outlets. This would mean 
that the German milling industry would 
cease to be a factor of importance in the 
food supply of Germany, the German 
people having to depend almost entirely 
on the flour supplies of foreign countries. 


GERMANY’S FOOD SUPPLY 


“The nature of this disadvantage is so 
serious that special stress should be laid 
upon it. First let us meet an argument 
which possibly may be put forward. It 
may be said that Germany is now com- 
pletely dependent on foreign countries 
for its food supply, and for this reason 
it does not matter whether imports are 
of flour or of grain. The following facts 
will make it apparent that this argu- 
ment cannot be maintained. 


IMPORTANCE OF AMERICAN SUPPLIES 


“It is, practically without exception, 
the mills of America that inundate Ger- 
many with flour. A failure in the cereal 
crop of America would prevent Ameri- 
can mills from exporting their product in 
the former compass. It is very much to 
be doubted whether other exporting 
countries would be able to provide flour 
enough for the needs of Germany at suit- 
able prices. If Germany had a well- 
equipped milling industry of its own, it 
would always be possible to import grain 
from other countries which have no mill- 
ing industry, such as Argentina, India, 
Russia, etc. 

“America will export flour to Germany 
in large quantities only while the market 
is favorable. If America should be able 
to sell its flour in any other country at 
greater profit, in consequence of more 
favorable circumstances, it will pay no 
regard to the food position of Germany, 
but proceed to sell to the more favor- 
able markets. This may happen if in 
large districts, such as eastern Asia for 
example, a bad crop occurs, and there is 
a big inquiry for flour. Lastly it must 
not be forgotten that America, from po- 
litical or tariff reasons, might be induced 
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to exercise pressure by stopping flour 
imports to Germany. 

“Under all these circumstances the re- 
action on Germany’s food requirements 
could be avoided if German mills were 
able to produce flour from grain import- 
ed from other countries than America in 
large quantities. It is worth special 
mention that, by the complete disband- 
ing of the German milling industry, the 
acreage under grain in Germany would 
also be reduced to a large degree. 

“It comes to this, that if these serious 
disadvantages to Germany’s food re- 
quirements are to be removed, the only 
possible way is to procure government 
assistance, perhaps not permanently, but 
certainly for a time. With this end in 
view the only efficient action is the re- 
imposition of flour duties, which must be 
such as to permit millers to run their 
plants with some prospect of adequate 
return and to enable them to develop 
them technically, so that they can com- 
pete with foreign mills. 

THE DISADVANTAGES OF THE TARIFF 

“Two objections especially are raised 
against a flour tariff, viz. that it will 
probably cause higher bread prices, and 
the danger of a millers’ trust. The im- 
portance of both arguments is much 
overestimated by the opponents of pro- 
tection. 

“Whether the introduction of flour 
duties will render bread more expensive 
depends on the amount of the duty and 
whether it will in its entirety be ex- 
pressed in the price of bread. It is a 
matter of experience that duties are nev- 
er entirely paid by the buyers in the pro- 
tected country, but are partly thrown 
on sellers in the exporting countries. 
Moreover, a duty introduced at the pres- 
ent time, with the German milling indus- 
try in its present condition, will lose a 
large part of its effect on bread prices by 
the probable reduction in German mills’ 
costs of production due to larger output. 
In any case, there is no reason to predict 
that the levying of an import duty will 
imperil the whole economic life of the na- 
tion. 

“Finally, we would say a few words 
about the rumored milling trust, which 
would result in prices being regulated. 
There are about 40,000 mills in Ger- 
many which have always been in severe 
competition. This great rivalry will in 
the future—as in the past when there ex- 
isted a flour duty—reduce the price of 
flour to a minimum. The effect of com- 
petition in pre-war days is shown by the 
fact that German mills before the war 
paid, on an average, dividends no larger 
than 4 to 5 per cent, although there were, 
of course, a few exceptions. Moreover, 
it is a fact that, between different mills, 
contrasts exist due to local conditions, 
special plants and economic organiza- 
tions, which would check any tendency 
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toward forming a trust of German mills, 
and, consequently, there is nothing to 
be feared in that direction.” 


GERMANY BUYS FLOUR 
IN MODERATE QUANTITY 


Hamesvurc, Germany, June 13.—Ger- 
man consumers are buying foreign flour 
on a moderate scale, but during the last 
few days, due to lower cable advices for 
grain and flour from America, demand 
has become somewhat limited. As here- 
tofore, only flour for spot delivery and 
prompt shipment from Atlantic ports is 
required by buyers. Shipment for July 
and other forward positions is practical- 
ly without interest. Local supplies are 
small and only small arrivals are expect- 
ed by steamers now afloat. 

It is a noticeable fact that Manitoba 
flour is cheaper than Kansas, this being 
one of the reasons why the latter is rath- 
er neglected. 

Business to Czechoslovakia is mod- 
erate, with some slight improvement. In 
that market the demand is also for flour 
for prompt shipment. The supplies in 
the possession of the government are said 
to have been exhausted and, in conse- 
quence, dealers are freed from a ham- 
pering restriction and have the oppor- 
tunity of purchasing larger quantities of 
foreign flour. 

Latest quotations available, per 100 
kilos, c.i.f.. Hamburg: Manitoba’ pat- 
ents, on spot $9.65@9.90, afloat $9.50@ 
9.70, first half June shipment $9.60@ 
9.65, June delivery $9.50; Kansas pat- 
ents $9.80@10.30, firsthand, with prac- 
tically no offers from resellers. Fine 
semolina, on spot, firsthand $9.90, re- 
sellers $9.75. 








LARGE ITALIAN CROP FORECAST 

Wheat production in Italy, forecast at 
224,134,000 bus this year, is nearly as 
large as the bumper harvest of 1923, and 
more than 30 per cent above 1924 pro- 
duction, according to cable advices to the 
Department of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. 

Italy’s wheat requirements are placed 
at about 276,000,000 bus a year, so that 
imports this year would be around 5Q,- 
000,000 bus, depending on the final har- 
vest and other economic factors. 





CORN MEN ENTERTAINED IN GLASGOW 

Guiascow, ScoTLanp, June 17.—The Na- 
tional Corn Trade Association visited 
Glasgow last week and was entertained 
by a trip on the famous Loch Lomond by 
local grain traders. William Clark Reid, 
McConnell & Reid, flour importers, Glas- 
gow, presided at a dinner to the guests 
at the Grosvenor Restaurant in the eve- 
ning. 









Among the Best Examples of German Mill Construction 
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PARLIAMENT IS PROROGUED 

The Canadian Parliament was pro- 
rogued on June 27, without having car- 
ried out any of the measures of major 
importance that were announced when 
the session opened in February. The 
House of Commons did discuss and adopt 
some of these, but they were later killed 
or rendered of little consequence by the 
Senate. As so frequently happens un- 
der the Canadian parliamentary system 
of government, the House is of one po- 
litical complexion and the Senate of an- 
other, with the result that the two are 
usually at cross-purposes. 

In defense of the Senate it must be said 
that important bills very often do not 
reach that body until so late in the ses- 
sion that they cannot be given proper 
consideration, and, rather than pass these 
in a perfunctory way, the Senate kills 
them. ‘The House of Commons has itself 
to thank for the fate that overtakes so 
many of its favorite measures when they 
reach the upper chamber. 

At the same time any disinterested ob- 
server would conclude that somewhere in 
the Canadian system of government there 
is a screw loose. It has not kept pace 
with the times, nor with the mother Par- 
liament of Britain, which is still so won- 
derfully responsive to the public will. 

Among the bills passed during the last 
session, one of the most important 
amends the Canada grain act and brings 
it into line with most of the recommenda- 
tions of the royal grain inquiry commis- 
sion of last year. None of the amend- 
ments were drastic, but they modernize 
the act and make it more workable. 
Nothing was said in Parliament on the 
subject of an export duty on wheat, 
which was one of the commission’s sug- 
gestions. The government’s plan to con- 
trol ocean freight rates was dropped 
when Sir William Petersen died sudden- 
ly while in Ottawa for the purpose of 
completing his contract, and the only 
step taken to clear up the tangle in do- 
mestic rail tariffs was a reference of this 
problem to the board of railway commis- 
sioners. 

It is not expected that this Parliament 
-will meet again. A general election is 
pending, and may be precipitated after 
the western grain harvest. Most Cana- 
dians will welcome a test of the public 
opinion of the records of political parties 
since 1921, when the present government 
came into power. Canada needs a 
stronger and more stable government 
than is possible in the present House of 
Commons, owing to the three party situ- 
ation, 


TORONTO 

A reduction of 30c¢ in domestic prices 
for spring wheat flour was made on June 
29. This was the only change in quota- 
tions last week. Reports from all parts 
of eastern Canada indicated holiday con- 
ditions, accompanied by an unusually 
light demand. Quotations, July 4, with 
comparisons: 


July 4 June 27 
2 RAS ae Oe eee Eee $9.30 $9.60 
ere Err 9.05 9.35 
Seconds yerrere t 8.80 9.10 
EEE, © Aa wi o.g 5 acne 4.0% & 2 coe oe 8.90 
a Peer ere rere 7.70 8.00 
Low grade (minimum) ... 6.15 6.15 
Feed flour (minimum).... 4.75 4.75 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98-lb jutes, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c bbl. 

Ontario Wéinters.—Ninety per cent 
patents are plentiful, but in poor de- 
mand. Prices last week were about 25c 
lower than in the previous week. Quo- 
tations, July 4: $5.75 bbl, in secondhand 


jute bags, car lots, Montreal basis; To- 
ronto, $5.55@5.60. 

Export Trade.—At the lower prices, 
demand for springs for export is picking 
up. Sales last week totaled a fair vol- 
ume. Prices for the United Kingdom 
were reduced 3s, or 55c bbl, on the sea- 
board basis. Quotations, July 4: stand- 
ard brands of export patents, 42s 6d per 
sack of 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, July, 
August or September seaboard, seven- 
day terms. 

Ontario winter wheat mills reported 
sales at 38@39s, jute, c.i.f., London basis. 
Not much business was done in this flour. 

WHEAT 

Prices for Ontario winter wheat fell 
5c bu last week. Offerings are liberal 
and demand poor. Country mills are 
paying $1.30 bu for car lots, delivered 
on track, and $1.15@1.20 for wagon lots 
at their doors. 

Western spring wheat is in poor de- 
mand at Ontario milling points, and 
prices declined lle last week. Quota- 
tions, July 4: No. 1 northern wheat, on 
track, Bay ports, $1.625% bu; other 
grades at Winnipeg spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Demand for these grains is slow. West- 
ern oats declined 3'2c¢ last week. Quota- 
tions, July 4: No. 1 western feed oats, 
54c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 3 Ontario 
oats, 48@52c, country points; barley, 75 
@80c; rye, 85@90c; standard screenings, 
$22@24.50 ton, delivered, Ontario points, 
according to freights. 

: OCEAN FREIGHTS 

A better demand for ocean space for 
flour to United Kingdom ports is re- 
ported. Rates have not changed since a 
week ago. Quotations, July 4: London, 
léc; Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Avonmouth 18¢; Belfast, Dublin, Hull, 
Leith, Newcastle 19c; Aberdeen, 27c; 
Dundee, 26c; Copenhagen, 27¢c; Helsing- 
fors, 32c; Stockholm, 30c; Hamburg, 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam 19c,—July 
shipment. 





NOTES 

July 1 was a public holiday in Canada, 
being Dominion Day, the national anni- 
versary, which is one of the most popular 
holidays of the year. 

In May, Canada shipped 10,794 tons 
elevator screenings to the United States, 
which compares almost exactly with the 
quantity shipped in the same month: of 
1924. 

The plant and properties of the To- 
ronto Milling Co., Ltd., which are in the 
hands of the bondholders under foreclo- 
sure of mortgage, are being disposed of 
by private sale. 

During June the seaboard basic price 
for Canadian spring wheat flour for ex- 
port declined 90c bbl. At the same time 
sterling quotations to London and other 
British markets declined 4s 9d for June- 
July shipment. 

The falling off in Canadian flour ex- 
ports in May was not confined to any 
one market. Compared with that month 
in 1924, May shipments to Britain were 
little over one third as large, and to 
other countries one half. 


In May, Canada shipped 10,000 tons 
millfeed for export, practically all of 
which went to the United States. In the 
corresponding month of 1924, shipments 
reached 21,866 tons. Total shipments for 
12 months ending May, 1925, were 183,- 
962 tons. 

Clifford E. Soward, manager export 
department Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was married, June 27, at St. 
Catharines, Ont., to an only daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Hopgood, of that 


city. The honeymoon is being spent mo- 
toring in New York state. 


The winter wheat millers of Ontario 
are looking forward to a much more ac- 
tive year than the one that is now closing. 
The new crop is one of the finest ever 
grown in this province and, barring acci- 
dents, will give an abundance of wheat 
to keep all mills which grind winters 
busy. 

D. T. Russell, D. T. Russell & Baird, 
Ltd., flour importer, Glasgow, Scotland, 
was in Toronto on June 27 with his wife 
and daughter. They were homeward 
bound after a vacation trip through the 
western States and western Canada. 
They sailed for Glasgow on July 3 from 
Montreal. 


Winter wheat mills are going to oper- 
ate on the crop of 1925 under much bet- 
ter freight rate conditions than formerly. 
The railway companies have granted On- 
tario mills full transit privileges on On- 
tario grown grain milled in the province 
and shipped to New York or other 
American ports for export. This same 
privilege applies to Ontario wheat if 
shipped to the United States for local 
consumption. 


Hereafter figures showing exports of 
flour from Canada to the Bahama 
Islands will be shown separately in of- 
ficial reports. In the past the figures for 
the Bahamas have been included with 
those for other islands. This market is 
one worth cultivating, and Canadian 
mills would be well advised to give it 
their attention. At present Canadian 
mills only get about one third of, the busi- 
ness. The annual consumption amounts 
to about 50,000 bbls. 





WINNIPEG 


Demand for Canadian flour for ex- 
port account is now showing a decided 
improvement. Some large western mills 
have booked orders for immediate ship- 
ment to forefgn markets, and further in- 
quiries from German and Norwegian im- 
porters indicate that business in this de- 
partment is beginning to pick up. Con- 
ditions in the domestic trade are ex- 
tremely dull, and likely to remain so 
until the end of the summer. On July 2, 
millers here reduced the price of flour 
30c bbl, applicable to all grades. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, July 4, at $9.65 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $9.05, and first clears at 
$7.45, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15¢ over this basis. Alberta 
points 10@30c over, and British Colum- 
bia and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers purchasing their requirements in 
jute get special prices. 

July 1, Dominion Day, was a holiday in 
the wheat market, and trading last week 
was dull. Lack of buying power, and the 
continued excellent reports of Canadian 
wheat crops, have resulted in weaker 
prices, and trading in wheat futures has 
been only fair. Exporters have done 
little. In the cash department, Nos. 1 
and 2 northern were wanted to a small 
extent, but No. 3 went through the clear- 
ing house in large quantities. Some de- 
mand has existed for low grade wheat, 
but stocks are now light, and business 
restricted. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort 
William: 


o—Futures—, 

Cash July Oct. 

SOMO BO m6 565 6 cans $1.61% $1.60% $1.32% 

pre 1.62% 1.60% 1.34% 
SOT? Bcc vcvcnis Holiday 

DME Seve. ewes 1.57% 1.56% 1.30% 

Po me Sere ee 1.56% 1.54% T30% 

BB av bit eves 1.57% 1.55 % 1.32% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending July 2 averaged 
192 cars per day, compared with 140 for 


the preceding seven days, and 649 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 

Cash oats have been in excellent « 
mand, but trading is limited on accoun! 
of light stocks. All grades of cash ba: 
ley have been wanted. One of the fei- 
tures of the coarse grain market hi. 
been the excellent export business done 
in rye. Cash rye has for some time bec) 
below the dollar mark and, at this e. 
port basis, trade has been in excess ; 
that done for many months. Quotation 
July 4: No. 2 Canadian western oat 
6242c bu; barley, 85%c; rye, 92%c. 


NOTES 


Canadian milling. company shares ar 
quoted steadily in the stock markets, wit 
perhaps a little easier tendency. 


The many friends of Theodore Kip; 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, are gla 
to learn that, although still confined t 
his home, he is recovering from his r 
cent illness. 

H. ©. Moore, manager export depart 
ment Lake of the Woods Milling Co 
Ltd., Montreal, and George H. Booth 
Winnipeg, are visiting Vancouver an 
Victoria, B. C. 

R. D. Boyd, of the Winnipeg staff o 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 
has been given an appointment on th: 
company’s sales force, with headquarter 
at Brandon, Man. , 

H. E. Trent, secretary Bread and Cak: 
Bakers’ Association of Canada, was i: 
Winnipeg last week on business connect 
ed with the bakers’ convention to be hel 
in this city Aug. 10-14. 

The date for making the cut-off for th: 
1924 season, as decided by the wheat 
pools of the prairie provinces, is Jul) 
15, after which pooled wheat received at 
the terminals will be treated as part ot 
the 1925 crop. 

The stock of wheat now in public stor 
age in Canada is about 43,000,000 bus, 
against 48,000,000 a year ago. With the 
exception of last year’s stock, the quan- 
tity now in hand is the largest at any 
similar time since the war ended. 

Canadian shippers of wheat have been 
offering 1'42c to Buffalo for vessel space. 
while shipowners have been asking 1%4c. 
The movement of grain is not heavy. Six 
boats cleared from Fort William on July 
1 and 2, with 1,084,500 bus for eastern 
ports. 


An Ottawa dispatch states that an ap- 
propriation of $685,000 for the construc- 
tion of the new government elevator at 
Prince Rupert, B. C., was made by the 
House of Commons, June 26. The foun- 
dation for the elevator is completed, and 
work on the building has been begun. 


The Canadian Parliament closed its 
session for 1925 last week without doing 
anything to satisfy the unanimous de- 
mand of western grain growing provinces 
for the completion of the government 
railway to Hudson Bay. This line is al- 
ready fully graded and ironed to within 
92 miles of Port Nelson, which makes 
the disappointment in the West all the 
keener. Rightly or wrongly, western 
Canada believes that this route would 
open a new channel for shipment of 
grain and cattle to Great Britain and 
Europe, and greatly reduce the cost of 
transportation. 

G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 
The spring wheat flour market in 
Montreal was quiet last week, both do- 
mestic and export. Prices were steady, 
and closed July 4 as follows: first pat- 
ents $9.30 bbl, seconds $8.80, bakers 
$8.60, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 
Following a week of consistently dull 
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trade in which little business was done 
either in domestic or export trade, prices 
of winter wheat flour were marked 
down 20c for carload lots and 60@70c 
for broken lots last week. Even the low- 
er prices did not tempt buyers, and 
business still remained dull. Closing 
prices, July 4: car lots, $6.20@6.40 bbl, 
secondhand jute, ex-track; broken lots, 
$6.60@6.80, ex-store. 
NOTES 

\. E. Copeland, Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., was in Montreal last week. 

H. C. Moore, export manager Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., has gone to 
Vancouver for a holiday. 

;, A. Blais, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
has returned from a tour of inspection 
¢ the business situation north of the St. 

vrence River. 

‘he Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
tion reports that members of the traf- 
committee are engaged in a little com- 
ition as to who can do most in the 

of obtaining concessions from rail- 

and steamship companies. Among 
se with successes to their credit are 

D. Stewart, W. A. Black, Ogilvie 

ur Mills Co., Ltd., Mr. Lafleur, Maple 

f Milling Co., Ltd., and E. V. Mor- 

t, Quaker Oats Co. 


A. E. Perks. 





Canada—May Exports 
ixports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
led oats and oatmeal from Canada in 


y, 1925, as officially reported: 

Wheat, 
i Flour, bbls bus 
ted Kingdom ......... 128,475 12,253,038 


511,860 
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Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
erce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
\¢ principal northern border ports as fol- 
ws: 

Imports for consumption, 
Week ending 
une 27 June 20 


duty ‘paid, bus: 
July 1, 1924, to 
June 27, 1925 
eecnece 275,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
ito flour for export, bus: 
Week ending 
une 27 June 20 
76,000 6,000 











July 1, 1924, to 
June 27, 1925 
6,000,000 








Exports of rye increased 34,000,000 
bus in May, most of it going to Canada, 
Germany, ‘the Netherlands, Scandinavia, 
and Belgium. 
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A RECORD OUTPUT 

The crop year ending June 30, 1925, 
established a new record in production 
for Toledo mills. The output was 1,800,- 
100 bbls, representing 73 per cent of ca- 
pacity; for the first half of the crop year 
1,010,250 bbls, or 82 per cent, and for the 
second half 789,859 bbls, or 63 per cent. 
Of this output one mill produced 960,000 
bbls. 

This compares with an output of 921,- 
280 bbls, or 36% per cent capacity, in 
1920-21; 1,190,475 bbls, or 474% per cent, 
in 1921-22; 1,525,550 bbls, or 61 per cent, 
in 1922-23; 1,754,500 bbls, or 71% per 
cent, in 1923-24. 

The output by a group of 21 mills in 
the central states, including those at To- 
ledo, reporting to this office, was 5,944,- 
788 bbls, representing 61 per cent of ca- 
pacity. For the first half of the crop the 
output was 2,492,628 bbls, or 68 per cent, 
and for the second half 3,452,160, or 54 
per cent. It will be noted that the out- 
side mills have not run as well as those 
at Toledo. 

The crop year 1920-21 marked a low 
point in milling. The last three years 
have seen an increase in production at 
Toledo of 12 per cent. The year started 
out favorably, with milling wheat of ex- 
ceptional quality and markets almost 
bare of flour. While the McNary-Haug- 
en bill was pending in Congress, nobody 
was foolish enough to sell flour for for- 

yard delivery; shortly after its defeat, 
the government came out with a very 
bullish report on June 9, and the market 
immediately advanced about 15c_ bu. 
This was followed by bullish reports for 
Canada, and later for Europe, which also 
advanced prices and discouraged buying 
for future needs. 

In the absence of these forward book- 
ings, business prospered and was excep- 
tionally good for the first half of the 
crop. The second half of the crop year 
was characterized by wide and violent 
fluctuations in wheat prices, following the 
high point on Jan. 28, and it became a 
struggle for millers to retain the profits 
they had made under the more favorable 
conditions. This resulted in the develop- 
ment of a sentiment that something 
should be done to check inordinate specu- 
lation in grains by outside interests. 

On July 3, 1924, the bid price, Toledo 
rate points, for No. 2 red, was $1.15, hav- 
ing advanced 12c in less than a month. 
Soft winter wheat flour was quoted at 
$5.70@6.25, local springs $7@7.20, and 
local hard winters $6.20, in 98's, f.o.b., 
Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted at $27@27.50 ton, mixed feed $28 
(@29.50, and middlings $29@31, in 100s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. It is interesting to com- 
pare these prices with those now being 
asked at the beginning of the present 
crop. 


TOLEDO 

Business with most mills is quiet at 
the end of the crop. Many are out of 
wheat, and at Toledo they have ceased 
bidding for old crop. There is no hedge 
available for new crop soft wheat flour 
sales other than purchase of the actual 
wheat which has not begun to move, in 
fact is not yet cut, in territory tributary 
to Toledo. Therefore, new crop soft 
wheat flour sales are an out and out 
speculation. 

New Crop Flour.—There is consider- 
able interest manifested in new crop 
flour, but buyers are inclined to look for 
lower prices and are waiting for the mar- 
ket to settle. The course of the Chicago 
market has encouraged this attitude. 
There is plenty of evidence that stocks of 
flour are low, and that there will have to 
be considerable buying when the new 
crop moves and more settled conditions 
prevail. 


Flour and Wheat Prices-—In some 





ways, it is regarded as a good thing that 
the wheat market has shown a tendency 
to decline in price. What millers would 
like to see would be a level which might 
be regarded as bedrock, and where the 
futures would afford a carrying charge 
for cash wheat purchases. This would 
stimulate confidence, and encourage the 
accumulation of stocks in elevators. Only 
those owning the wheat are now in a 
position to sell soft wheat flour, and the 
only buying of old crop flour is from 
necessity. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.40 bu, 
July 3, Toledo rate points, for No. 2 red 
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for July shipment. Presumably this 
means new crop wheat. The last bid 
for old wheat by the Toledo grain trade 
was $1.59, July 3, for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, July 3, at $7.90@8.50 
bbl, local springs $7.95@8.50, and local 
hard winters $7.45, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 4, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -—-Shipments 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus 33,600 { 13,800 105,085 
Corn, bus 18,7 750 y 5 
ats, bus Pe 550 





NOTES 

C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich., was in Toledo last week. 

Harold Anderson, vice president Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, was in New 
York last week. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
expects to spend part of the summer at 
Charlevoix, Mich. 


J. L. Carwile, with headquarters at 
Indianapolis, Ind., is now representing 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 








A New-Old 


HE sociologist finds throughout the 

history of society many interesting 

examples of the tendency to turn 
back to conditions more primitive than 
those existing at the time. Rousseau, the 
illustrious French romantic, was the out- 
standing leader of such a movement, and 
the present Nacktkultur, the cult of the 
nude, which has sprung up in Germany, 
is a striking instance of the belief that 
the ills of the world can be cured by a 
return to primitive conditions. 

This tendency seems to have appeared 
even in such matter of fact activity as the 
milling of flour, for in Tennessee, in the 
town of Bearden, just off the Dixie High- 
way, has been built, within the past year, 
the Willow Brook Mill, which, in rustic 
exterior, vies with the “Mill on the Floss” 
or almost any other old mill of bygone 
days. 

This curious new-old mill is doubly in- 
teresting in having been constructed by 
a man who, in his daily vocational life, 
leads quite as efficient and twentieth cen- 
tury an existence as any cost accountant. 
He is Maleom McDermott, dean of law 
at the University of Tennessee. How- 
ever, in his “return to Nature” Mr. Mc- 
Dermott has been too wise to fall into 
the unproductive and jejune ways of 


Willow Brook Mill 


most followers of primitivism. Rural as 
the Willow Brook Mill appears—and it 
fairly drips with charming rusticity—it 
is, in reality, thoroughly modern in equip- 
ment, and operates so efficiently that, in 





Mill in Dixie 


the short year of its grinding, it has de- 
veloped a thriving business and most 
attractive reputation throughout the 
countryside. 

Though situated in the most bucolic 
country, it is easily accessible to the 





©. E. Bean, the Miller 


wheat growers for miles around. Very 
near to the mill is an immense weeping 
willow tree, which Mr. McDermott has 
chosen as the trademark for his flour. 
O. E. Bean, the miller in charge, is said 
to rival the Miller of Dee in cheerfulness 
and capability. He assists the mill in 
turning out its “daily grind” of 27 bbls 
of flour. 

The very rusticity of the Willow Brook 
isn’t so deep-seated when the mill is 
closely inspected, for the mill wheel itself 
discloses behind its lazy, good-natured 
frame of wood suspiciously modern steel 
and iron. The interior of the building is 
finished in white pine, the different apart- 
ments being separated by partitions of 
lattice work, which make it cool and airy 
through the hottest weather. The rough- 
hewn logs of which the Willow Brook is 
constructed are joined, not by the con- 
ventional clay, but with a white plaster, 
which adds greatly to the attractiveness. 

The entrance and whole atmosphere of 
the little mill bespeak friendliness, and 
how delightful it is to find the beauty of 
rusticity coupled with modern com- 
petency! 
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Kansas, in the northern half of that state 
and southern half of Michigan. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., reports net earnings of $1,- 
174,198, after depreciation, for the six 
months ended May 31. 

Fred Pfenning, secretary Ohio Bakers’ 
Association, and engaged in the bakery 
supply business, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio, was in Toledo July 2. 

Harry B. Apple, flour and feed bro- 
ker, Columbus, Ohio, attended the re- 
cent national meeting of the Grotto at 
Atlantic City, and returned home last 
week. He is leader of the Achbar Grot- 
to, Columbus, and also conductor of a 
Masonic male chorus which is much ap- 
preciated wherever it is on the program. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 28-July 4 ........... 25,100 52 
Previous week eee 56 
Pee 78 
Two years ago. seeks eee 9,900 69 
Three years ago .......... 4,300 9 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Per cent 


Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 
June 28-July 4. 17 101,910 64,590 46 
Previous week. 21 148,800 71,384 48 
Year ago ..... 21 135,810 80,495 59 
Two years ago. 19 131,850 34,584 26 

Three years ago 16 89,250 22,005 24% 


PITTSBURGH 

Marked improvement was noted in the 
flour market last week. Despite the 
holiday, sales of flour showed a decided 
increase over the same period a year ago. 
Both sellers and buyers were in a jovial 
mood, and it was not difficult to book 
orders. The general sentiment among 
the trade here is that very little change 
in prices will be made in flour and, con- 
sequently, orders have been booked 
rather freely. Stocks of a number of the 
bakers have been low for some time. 
Last week a number of sales were made 
for delivery ahead into October. 

Springs and hard winters held better 
than soft winters. Quotations were 
made very generally on new crop hard 
winter flours, and buyers bought where 
prices fell below old quotations. Clears 
were in fair demand, while rye flour 
sales showed an increase, with prices 
slightly lower. Semolina was quoted on 
July 3 at 4%c lb, Pittsburgh. Sales 
were light, as at this time of the year 
macaroni manufacturers are not operat- 
ing to capacity. Cracker bakers were in 
the market for some small lots of soft 
winter flour. 

Flour quotations, July 3: spring wheat 
short patent $8.25@8.75, standard pat- 
ent $7.75@8.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $8@8.50, standard patent $7.50@8 
(new crop prices were quoted at 25c bbl 
less), clears $7.25@7.75, all cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $7.50@8, bulk; 
pure white rye $5.75@6, pure medium 
rye $5.25@5.75, pure dark rye $4.25@ 
4.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

E. T. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., St. Louis, called on the trade here 
last week. 

R. T. Anderson, Montana Flour Mills 
. Co., Lewistown, Mont., visited Pittsburgh 
last week. 

A. E. Watson, Northwestern Milling 
Co., Little Falls, Minn., was a Pittsburgh 
visitor last week. 

F. T. Jacobi, Blake Milling Co., Ed- 
wardsville, Ill., recently called on the 
Pittsburgh trade. 

The American Milling Co., Peoria, IIl., 
has appointed S. W. Shannon its author- 
ized car door agent for distribution at 
Utica, Pa. 

Fire in the bakery of Richard Rosen, 
New Kensington, Pa., caused the total 
destruction of the plant, entailing a loss 
of $15,000, on July 1. 

The bakery of Michael Bros., Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pa., was recently wiped out 
by fire. The loss is estimated at $50,000 
Considerable flour was destroyed. 

The flour mill of Elliott Brua, Holli- 
daysburg, Pa., was damaged to the ex- 
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tent of $4,000 by fire on June-28, caused 
by the bursting of the Standard Oil Co.’s 
pipes that set the Juniata River afire. 
A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., left on July 3 for Atlantic 
City to attend a meeting of macaroni 
manufacturers. C. C. Larus. 


NASHVILLE 

Fairly active demand featured the 
southeastern flour market last week. 
Buying continued in small quantities to 
meet current needs, sales being chiefly 
in lots of 200 bbls or less. Business wa: 
on a basis of between 50 and 60 per cent 
of the capacity of mills. It is thought 
that contracting on a larger scale will 
begin within a week or two, as the mar- 
ket for new wheat becomes established 
on a firmer basis. 

The threshing of wheat was in progress 
in Tennessee and Kentucky last week, 
but very little grain has been moved to 
market. Indications are that new wheat 
will be of good quality. The price of 
soft wheat has declined sharply, and the 
premium at which it has been selling has 
been practically wiped out. No. 2 red, 
with bill, was quoted at $1.67@1.71 bu, 
Nashville, July 3. Mills were expecting 
to buy local wheat around $1.50. 

The flour market is unsettled, pending 
readjustment to new wheat prices. Quo- 
tations, July 3: short soft winter wheat 
patent, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $10@10.50; standard patent, $9.25 
@9.50; straight patent, $8.75@9; first 
clears, $7.50@8. 

Rehandlers report scattered sales of 
Minnesota and western flours. Bakers’ 
stocks are moderate. Prices, July 3: 
spring wheat first patent, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, delivered at Nashville, $9@9.50; 
hard winter wheat short patent, $8.50@9; 
standard grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 21-27 ...... 136,620 81,264 69.4 

Previous week .. 149,220 81,211 54.4 

Veer ABO .occcee 173,220 99,676 57.5 

Two years ago... 180,420 76,509 42.4 

Three years ago.. 168,570 65,161 38.6 
NOTES 


The Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, 
Tenn., has appointed two new salesmen 
to succeed men who have resigned, R. 
G. Taylor taking the place of R. H. 
Childs in middle Tennessee, and Doug- 
las Nash, Hopkinsville, Ky., succeeding 
F. H. Grace in Mississippi. 

John A. Tyner & Co., grain dealers, 
and the River & Rail Warehouse & Ele- 
vator Co., both of Nashville, have surren- 
dered their charters of incorporation. 
The elevator of the last named company, 
which was operated by the Tyner com- 
pany, was burned several months ago. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers last week reported an im- 
proved business with considerable in- 
quiry and many commitments for old 
wheat flour. A tentative price of $1.53 
bu at mills was fixed for first deliveries 
of the new wheat, but that has been re- 
duced to $1.45 at mills and $1.48 at sta- 
tions. Quotations on old wheat flour 
are rather nebulous. On July 3 they 
were, based Evansville, 98-lb cottons, 
carload lots: best patent $9.50, first pat- 
ent $9.10, straights $8.70; Kansas, $9.25; 
spring, $9.50; clears in jutes, first $8, 
second $7.50. WwW Ross. 


NORFOLK 

Routine business characterized the 
flour market last week, as it was con- 
fined to small purchases for absolute 
necessities. Old wheat flour on spot con- 
tinues to command fair prices, and quo- 
tations on new wheat deliveries, based on 
options, are considerably lower. A num- 
ber of mills are refusing to make quota- 
tions in advance, as they prefer to wait 
until the actual wheat is in sight. 

Quotations, July 3: winter wheat top 
patents, immediate delivery, $9@9.25, 
standard patents, $8.50@8.75; new win- 
ter wheat patents, $7.65@8; Kansas fam- 
ily patents, $8.25@8.75; spring wheat 
flours, $8.75@9.50; Kansas hard wheat, 
$8.50@9.45. 

* + 

Samuel Longman, Longman’s Bakery, 
Norfolk, was fined $20 in police court on 
a charge of selling short weight loaves. 
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NEW YORK 

Although local flour sales were of the 
popular hand-to-mouth nature, June 
proved extremely satisfactory in the vol- 
ume of business done, many brokers re- 
porting it above the average for this 
time of the year in spite of the fact 
that “there is never any business done 
to speak of.” 

Last week, prices held high in spite of 
the break in wheat, as the weakness in 
feed made mills fear too great a reduc- 
tion. Bakers, however, took no notice of 
this fact and expected prices to reflect 
the full reduction in wheat. Only routine 
business took place, and the holiday at 
the close of the week further curtailed 
buying. 

New Crop Flour.—Offers of new crop 
hard winter flours were liberal, ranging 
for straights $7.50@7.75, but for soft 
winters, both old and new, prices were 
only nominal. The prevailing feeling 
was that most new soft winter straights 
could be bought for $7. 

Export Trade.—It is understood that 
good-sized purchases have been made 
during the last few weeks for Germany, 
as importers there are desirous of insur- 
ing supplies before the proposed new 
tariff regulations become effective. The 
belief now is, however, that the enact- 
ment of this measure is to be postponed. 
It is also reported that Italy has put off 
the passing of such a law until Dec. 31. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 3: 
spring fancy patents $8.25@8.75, stand- 
ard patents $7.85@8.25, clears $7.75@8; 
hard winter short patents $7.75@8.25, 
straights $7.50@7.75, soft winter 
straights $7@7.25; rye, $5.50@5.90,—all 
in jute. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market remained fairly 
steady last week, weather reports being 
good. Export sales were only fair. Quo- 
tations, July 3: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.83144; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.6314; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.59; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.73%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.4914. 


OATS 
Oats were relatively firm, with good 
export sales reported the middle of last 
week. Quotations, July 3: No. 2 white, 
56c; No. 3 white, 54c. 


_NOTES 
A. W. Mears, of the Boston office of 
the Harry E. White Co., spent July 1 
in the New York market. 


H. L. Beecher, manager Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., with Mrs. 
Beecher, sailed from New York on the 
Lancastria, July 1, on an eight weeks’ 
cruise to Norway and the Mediterranean. 

H. P. Bell, field representative for the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
was in New York last week, calling on 
the various brokers who handle the ac- 
counts of the diverse units of the mill. 

L. E. Broenniman, president Broenni- 
man Co., Inc., left July 1 with Mrs. 
Broenniman for Watertown, Wis., where 
the Globe Milling Co. is located. They 
plan to be gone about 10 days, stopping 
off at Chicago. 

J. O. Wade, who has the account in 
New York of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co., Great Falls, Mont., had two visitors 
this week, Rodney J. Anderson, secretary 
and sales manager for the mill, and M 
W. Gerlach, field manager. 

B. H. Wunder, of the New York office 
of the Harry E. White Co., has returned 
from a three weeks’ trip to Minneapolis. 
While in those parts, he drove 250 «niles 
through southern Minnesota and reports 
the wheat in splendid condition. It is 
hinted that he has become infected with 
the golf microbe, to which he seemed pre- 


viously immune, so we shall proba! 
soon see another good man gone wro: 

Flour stocks at railroad termin 
grow less each week. 
658 cars were reported, in the previ: 


le dint 
| Rees 


Last week on'\ 


week 722, and the week before that s , 


comparable with 913 a year ago. 
stocks are about one fifth of pre-\ 
figures. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Harley retur 


Prese 


on the Majestic, June 30. Mr. Har! \ 


has been in the Near East nearly th 


years as representative of the Erm | 


Brewer Co., flour exporter, New Yo 
and Greek agent for the Washbu 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, but now expe: 
to remain in New York. 


F. T. Jacobi, manager Blake Milli 
Co., Edwardsville, Ill., visited Daw: 
& Seaver last week, Clarence M. Hard: 
bergh, manager Southwestern Milli 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, spent June 
with the Broenniman Co., Inc., and H. 
Sawyer, manager Sawyer Milling ( 
Hutchinson, Kansas, spent some time 
the East recently, making his headqu 
ters in New York, with a side trip 
Boston. 


BOSTON 


Most millers’ representatives repor' 
a better demand for hard winter whi 
flours last week, both for the old and n 
crop. There was a considerable volu 
of business done in these flours, dem: 
being well distributed in one to th 
carload lots. Old hard winter wheat } 
ents were offered at practically the si: 
as new wheat flours. Sales report 
were at $8@8.40 bbl, in sacks, for sta 


ard patents, with special short pate: 5 


at $8.50@8.80. 
Demand for spring wheat patents \ 


quiet all the week, with most selli : 


agents cutting prices in order to get bu 
ness. 
no eagerness shown by buyers, and f: 
sales were reported. Soft winter wh« 
flours from the Middle West were fai: 
steady, although prices were lower. 


Despite the concessions, there w+ 


Competition from‘the Pacific Coast h. - 


been keen in soft wheat patents, on « 
count of the heavy arrivals during t 
past few weeks. During May, recei}) 
here via the Panama Canal totaled 18,0) 
sacks, while arrivals during June we 
44,650, or nearly 41,000 bbls for the t\ 
months. Variations of as much as 

bbl are reported to have been made 

the selling prices of these Pacific Coa 
patents. 


Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, in sack . 
July 3: spring first patents $9.25@9.5 . 
standard —— $8.25@9.10, first clei - 


$8@8.50; 
soft winter patents $8.50@9.25, straig! 
$8.25@8.65, clear $8.15@8.50. 


ard winter patents, $8@8.6' : 


Receipts and stocks at Boston durin : 


the seven days ending July 4, with cor 
parisons: 


--Receipts— -—Stocks 

1925 1924 1925 19 
Flour, bbis.... 46,250 16,575 ..... 
eens, Bbc, woslet, coves 39,324 121 
Corn, bus..... 1,175 1,175 593 
Oats, bus..... 19,900 29,375 34,888 33 
ee eee ere 293,296 1 
Barley, bus... er Kees 77,722 
Millfeed, tons. eee ree 
Corn meal, bblis_ .... ee 


Receipts during the month of June: 


1925 19 
PI, DO ees ese os cans 134,410 96, 
EE TE 5 6 dc tree0's 6 4: 150 2 
SS 1,175 7 
a Serer Te 134,035 119 
A errs 8,550 2 
SR ED. os bs cee cuees 156,425 
Millfeed, tons .......... 76 1 
CE SS ED cécccccs  samene 
Oatmeal, cases ......... 1,700 2 


SE CED 665s ncacn” were t 
NOTES 


An involuntary petition in bankrupt: 
was filed last week against Nicholas ‘ 
and Helen Pappas, doing business as t! 
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Washington Bakery, Boston, by the 
Washburn Crosby Co., et al. 

\ fire in the bakery of Fred M. Willey, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., July 2, caused $20,- 
000 damage and destroyed a four-story 
block. 

On July 1 there remained unsold in 
the hands of jobbers and other distrib- 
utors 24,085 bbls flour, compared with 
20,862 on June 1 and 32,126 a year ago. 

Che Boston office of the Federal Mill 
& Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. Y., 
has been removed to more commodious 
quarters in the Board of Trade Building. 
Edwin A, Thompson is in charge. 

ixports from Boston during the seven 
davs ending July 4: to Hamburg, 20,000 
bus bonded oats, 72,857 bus bonded rye; 
to Bremen, 1,247 bus domestic rye, 88,- 
753 bus bonded rye; to Rotterdam, 21,- 
9.4 bus bonded buckwheat. 

j\lmer E, Dawson, a prominent Boston 
mil! representative and first vice presi- 
dent Boston Grain and Flour Exchange, 
has returned from a 10 weeks’ tour of 
Great Britain and the Continent, accom- 

‘ied by his wife and daughter. 

the office of Federal Grain Supervis- 

. Boston, Fred L. Wallace supervisor, 

been removed to the Appraisers’ 
res Building, Atlantic Avenue. This 
inge was made necessary by the open- 

: of the new passport office in the 
stom house. 

Movement of export grain from the 

rt of Boston is increasing in volume, 

ith a promising outlook. The British 
camer Elmpark will load 289,000 bus 

\merican rye which has been in a Charles- 
town elevator since last November, and 
29,000 bus Canadian oats for a conti- 

ental port. The Irma Kimme will load 

Hoosac elevator 220,000 bus oats for 

janzig, Germany. A shipment of 120,- 

' bus grain awaits the West Camp- 

\, which is due to arrive in a few 

s from Philadelphia, loading at Mys- 
tic elevator for Hamburg and Bremen. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Fiour is slow to come down with wheat, 
especially in the case of springs and hard 
winters, but until it can be bought on a 
parity with the raw material, buyers say 
that mills can keep it. They intimate 
that, rather than pay the mills a price 

jut of all relation with the cost of wheat, 
will handle bananas, or anything, 
unl! conditions become normal. 

\ear-by soft winter straights, on the 

r hand, followed the decline last week 

h more satisfactorily, with old stock 
ow obtainable at $7@7.25 in secondhand 
cottons, and new at $6.50. What ap- 
pears to have been the first sale of new 
ear-by soft winter straight of the sea- 
son was made last week at $6.75 in sacks, 
though at the close it was offered at 
“0.50, bulk, without takers or bidders. 
t was claimed that one mill was ready to 
ell such stock as low as $6.25 in second- 
and cottons for July-August shipment, 
but this could not be substantiated. Ex- 
port business should develop at these 
prices. Indeed, it is practically certain 
that if all mills would meet the decline, 
an active demand for flour would result. 

Closing prices, July 3, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-Ib cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $8.25@8.50, 
standard patent $7.75@8; hard winter 
short patent $8.15@8.40, straight $7.65@ 
7.90; soft winter short patent $7.75@8, 
Straight (near-by) $7@7.25; rye flour, 
white $5.90@6.15, dark $4.75@5. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
16,787 bbls, 4,611 of which were destined 
al export. Week’s exports were: 5,817 
bis, 

Cash wheat last week in the local mar- 
ket was 10%ec lower than in the previous 
week, or 8lc down from the late top, 
with stocks comprising mostly old hard 
winter, held for export, and new south- 
crn. Closing prices, July 3: spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.39 bu, 
No. 3 $1.36, No. 4 $1.33; garlicky and 
smutty offerings, 2c less than foregoing 
figures; bag lots new southern by sam- 
ple, $1.25@1.38. 

Of the 86,881 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending July 3, 6,415 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 59,- 
953 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat for the week were 2,995 
bus. Receipts of new southern wheat 





so far this season, 98,661 bus; range of 
prices, $1.15@1.75. Receipts for same 
period last year, 76 bus, which sold at 
$1.15 bu. 

Oats prices, July 3: No. 2 white do- 
mestic 58c, No. 3 white domestic 56c. 

NOTES 

Exports from here last week were 5,817 
bbls flour, 59,953 bus wheat and 23,786 
of rye. 

Baltimore received in June 85,456 bbls 
flour, against 89,272 last year, and ex- 
ported 34,289, against 31,152. 

Baltimore led all markets on the de- 
cline, its cash wheat at the close, July 3, 
being down 34c bu within two weeks. 

It seems the Goodyear-Zeppelin Cor- 
poration, Akron, Ohio, is considering 
Baltimore as a possible site for an air- 
port. 

A prominent Ohio miller writes his 
local agent that the wheat in his section 
is turning out far better than first ex- 
pected. 

Grain receipts at Baltimore in June 
were 613,487 bus; last year, 1,168,764. 
Grain exports in June, 1,289,536 bus; last 
year, 1,341,209. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, Dennis & Co., Inc., 
grain, freights and forwarding, arrived 


-in Paris, France, on July 3 for a six 


weeks’ stay abroad. 

July wheat sold here this week at 
$1.39, first half at $1.39, August at $1.40 
@1.40%, and September at $1.39, but not 
all at the same time. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $1.90 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.60; domestic wheat, $1.75; corn, $1.40; 
rye, $1.20; barley, $1.10; oats, 70c. 

William H. Hayward, Hayward & Co., 
brokers and agents in flour, feed and 
grain, is in mourning for his father-in- 
law, George Morris Bond, who passed 
away, July 1, in his eighty-fifth year. 

It is stated that the American Export 
Lines will inaugurate a new service from 
Baltimore to Mediterranean ports and 
the Near East on July 22, with the Con- 
solidated Navigation Co. as local agent. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
86,881 bus wheat, 7,772 corn, 15,184 oats, 
and 41,143 rye; stocks at the close, 3,657,- 
464 bus wheat, 69,487 corn, 112,181 oats, 
245,286 rye, 53,050 barley and 6,819 buck- 
wheat. 

Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1 to July 1, 801,122 bbls; same period last 
year, 666,976. Flour exports from Jan. 
1 to July 1, 408,951 bbls; last year, 259,- 
190. Grain receipts from Jan. 1 to July 
1, 13,259,036 bus; last year, 12,786,423. 
Grain exports from Jan. 1 to July 1, 17,- 
420,500 bus; last year, 13,280,865. 

The Boston Iron & Metal Co., Balti- 
more, Morris Schapiro, president, bid 
$1,370,000 for the 200 Shipping Board 
vessels on which the Fleet Corporation 
recently asked for bids. The company 
wants the boats for scrapping, and its 
offer was the only one made for the en- 
tire lot. Mr. Schapiro is known to the 
trade as the former president of the C. 
A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., which for years 
owned and operated the Patapsco Flour- 
ing Mills at Ellicott City, Md., but which 
went into liquidation a few months ago. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Jobbers and bakers are carrying only 
small stocks of flour, but they lack con- 
fidence and when making purchases are 
not disposed to anticipate requirements. 
Hence the volume of business reported 
continues to be of limited proportions, 
though prices generally were steadily 
maintained last week. Receipts for the 
week ending July 3 were 5,219,731 Ibs in 
sacks. Exports, 910 sacks to Bremen and 
1,000 to Antwerp. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, July 3: spring first 
patents $8.50@8.75, standard patent $8 
@8.50, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard winter 
short patent $8.50@9, straight $8@8.50; 
soft winter straight, $8@8.50; rye flour, 
$6.75@7.10. 

There is not enough business being 
done in wheat to establish a market, and 
quotations are omitted. Receipts, 97,- 
816 bus; exports, 303,757; stock, 920,233. 

Oats sold slowly and were 2c lower last 
week. Offerings are moderate but am- 
ple. Receipts, 109,473 bus; exports, 74,- 
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795. Closing quotations, July 3: No. 2 
white, 59/.@60'\4c; No. 3 white, 564%2@ 
57TYee 

NOTES 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has taken 
over the Keystone elevator, North Phila- 
delphia, and now has two here. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on July 1 was 101,339 bbls, against 120,- 
702 a month ago and 111,332 on July 1, 
1924. 

George Morton, connected with the 
grain firm of J. B. Pultz & Co., is spend- 
ing a few days at Wildwood, N. J. 

The bakery of Richard Rosen and two 
other stores at New Kensington, Pa., 
burned on July 1 entailing a loss of 
$25,000. 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
announces a five-day intercoastal serv- 
ice between Philadelphia and_ Pacific 
Coast ports, commencing westward about 
July 27 and with the first eastbound ar- 
rival late in August. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


BUFFALO 

Irrespective of the fact that flour deal- 
ers continued last week their price cut- 
ting tactics, sales failed to materialize. 
Buyers displayed no eagerness to take 
further advantage of the really drastic 
lowering in prices. Local figures show, 
despite the unfavorable trend of the 
market for a lengthy period, that Buf- 
falo mills are grinding considerably more 
wheat than for the same period in the 
last two years. 

Prices of Kansas flours are higher than 
they have been at this season for several 
years. Some round lots of 5,000 bbls 
were sold last week, but this should not 
be regarded as denoting a brisk market, 
inasmuch as sales ordinarily would be 
for twice that quantity. 

Buffalo quotations, July 3: fancy pat- 
ents $8.85@9, bakers $8.60@8.75, first 
clear $8, second clears $4.25@4.35; rye 
flour, white $6@6.10, dark $5@5.10, 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents, $8.50 
on old; new crop, $8.25@8.40; standard, 
$7.75(@8.25. 

Rochester prices to grocers: patent 
springs, $9.90@10; pastry, $9.90@10; 
graham, $9.70@9.80; rye, $7.50@7.60. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 28-July 4... 238,000 180,399 76 
Previous week .. 238,000 187,653 79 
WOOP QHD ..sccs 187,500 103,896 56 
Two years ago... 166,500 109,043 65 


Stocks of grain at this port last week: 
in store, American wheat 3,692,916 bus, 
Canadian 1,550,418; American corn, 1,- 
559,434; American oats 3,448,838, Cana- 
dian 18,622; American barley 237,632, 
Canadian 80,919; American rye, 825,288; 
afloat in harbor, American wheat 197,600 
bus, Canadian 711,560; American oats, 
306,000; Canadian barley, 133,000. 

Only a slight business developed on the 
wheat break last week. Limits on springs 
were practically unchanged all week, and 
buyers held off making commitments un- 
til after the holiday, anticipating in- 
creased receipts. 

The limits on oats were higher, and de- 
mand good at those figures. All offer- 
ings, however, were cleaned up and only 
one car was on track on July 3. 

There was a fair demand for 48-lb 
malting barley at 88@90c. Advices re- 
ceived here from Ohio indicate a big 
crop there, and the movement is expected 
to start in about 10 days. 


NOTES 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed last week by the Lux Home 
Bakery. Liabilities are listed at $3,268, 
and assets at $1,100. 

The Cowles Shipyard Co., Buffalo, has 
filed official! notice of dissolution. The 
Cowles company, with 12 tugs at com- 
mand, has handled canal grain boats for 
years. 

John B. Leaman, representative of the 
Maritime Milling Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
and O. B. Bollender, district manager at 
Reading, Pa., were on the floor of the 
Corn Exchange last week. 

A $35,000 loss is the estimate of un- 
derwriters as the result of the sinking of 
the barge Seneca Lake last week. She 
was loaded at Buffalo with 22,000 bus 
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bonded wheat, and was en route to New 
York. 

Grain traffic down the lakes is about 
the same as at this time last year, and 
no great increase is looked for before the 
new crop begins to move in September. 
During June the local elevators received 
20,328,000 bus grain. 

Formation of a new company, the 
Queen City Milling Co., Inc., was an- 
nounced here on July 2. The concern 
will also deal in grain. The incorpora- 
tors are J. McNulty, Regis O’Brien and 
F. W. Cullen, all of Buffalo. 

The Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., is offering for sale 7 per cent first 
mortgage bonds to the amount of $150,- 
000. The proceeds are to be used for 
building a large warehouse for increased 
loading and storage facilities. 

George W. Olmsted, Niagara Falls 
Milling Co., and his bride, formerly Miss 
Edwine Bushnell, Buffalo, returned on 
July 2 from their honeymoon. They 
motored to New York and other eastern 
points, and are spending the summer at 
Rose Hill, a local suburb. 

Gottlieb Schindler, a Buffalo baker, 
caught three burglars attempting to bat- 
ter open a safe in his home early July 1 
upon his return home from an automo- 
bile drive. In making their escape one 
of the robbers fired three shots at Mr. 
Schindler, one bullet striking him in the 
wrist. 

An unusual situation occurred in Port 
Robinson, Ont., July 1, Dominion Day, 
when all the stores and factories in the 
place were closed except the Model Flour 
Mills. The reason for this plant being in 
operation was because of rush orders for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto. 

The Barnett & Record Co., Minneapo- 
lis, which had the contract for the sub- 
structure of the elevator here of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd., has finished the work, and the Mon- 
arch Engineering Co., of this city, has 
commenced work on the superstructure. 
It is announced that the elevator will be 
complete by Oct. 15. 

Among those who appeared last week 
at a meeting of the Lockport city coun- 
cil in opposition to a proposed ordinance 
licensing hucksters and vendors in gen- 
eral was Frank M. Bredell, vice presi- 
dent Niagara Baking Co., Lockport, who 
said that merchants, especially those who 
deal in food products, buy their supplies 
early in the morning, and that they have 
no way of determining if their stocks 
would remain on their hands unless huck- 
sters are kept out so that they could sell 
them. M. A. McCarruy. 





RAIL ARRANGEMENTS FROM 
CHICAGO FOR BUFFALO MEET 


Cuicaco, Itt.—H. N. Weinstein, west- 
ern manager Malt-Diastase Co., Chicago, 
who is a member of the transportation 
committee, is sending out to the trade 
pamphlets describing the special train 
which has been arranged for delegations 
to the bakers’ convention at Buffalo, the 
week of Sept. 14. The train will leave 
the Central Station, Roosevelt Road and 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, on Sept. 13 
at 3 p.m., standard time. 

A reduced rate of one and a half fares 
for the round trip, on the certificate plan, 
has been secured. In order to obtain this 
reduction, bakers and others are asked 
to purchase a regular one-way ticket, 
securing from the ticket agent, at the 
time of purchase, a certificate. Upon 
presentation of 250 such certificates to 
the secretary at Buffalo, these will be 
validated, entitling the holders to pur- 
chase return tickets at half fare. Regu- 
lar one-way railroad fare from Chicago 
to Buffalo is $18.81, while a round trip 
on the certificate plan will cost $28.22, 
contingent upon the attendance of 250 at 
the meeting. Rates for lower berths 
from Chicago are $5.63, upper berth 
$4.50, compartment $15.75, and drawing 
room $21. ’ 

This train will be fully equipped with 
sleeping cars, club cars and diners. Bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen are urged to 
make plans early to attend this conven- 
tion. For reservations on the special 
train, bakers are asked to write to H. N. 
Weinstein, Malt-Diastase Co., 332 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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SEATTLE 

Flour buyers in north coast markets 
showed more interest last week than for 
some time, though purchases were still 
confined to current requirements. A few 
bakers have flour coming on old con- 
tracts, and most of them continue to 
await developments before buying ahead. 

Domestic Trade.—There was consider- 
able inquiry from southeastern states 
last week for Pacific flours, and some 
sales were put through for old crop. 
Some mills are sanguine that they will be 
able again to re-enter the southeastern 
markets on a considerable scale during 
the coming crop year, on account of the 
generous harvest in the Pacific North- 
west and the shortage in central states’ 
soft wheat territory. The wish is per- 
haps father to the thought, as no accurate 
idea can now be formed as to the cost of 
new crop flour. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve, however, that Pacific Coast soft 
wheats will rule at a price which will en- 
able north coast millers to do business 
in southeastern territory. 

Flour Prices.—Washington quotations, 
carloads, coast, July 3: family patent, 
$8.60@9 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour, $7.25@7.50, 98’s; bakers patent, 
$7.80@8.10, 98’s; blends, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.60@9.10, 98’s. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, July 3: Da- 
kota, $8.80@9.30; Montana, $8.10@8.80. 

Export Trade—A small parcel trade, 
of negligible volume, was done last week 
with the United Kingdom. A _ limited 
business with the Orient could probably 
have been put through, but on account 
of strike conditions at Hongkong, steam- 
ship companies refused to accept cargo. 
Flour sold to Hongkong last month has 
been accumulated at the Pacific seaboard. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, July 3: to Hong- 
kong and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears, $7.50, c.i.f., less 2 
per cent, or $6.75, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cot- 
tons ; ee $9.40, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $8.60, f.a.s; to the United Kingdom, 
soft wheat straights 44s 3d per 280 lbs 
and hard wheat straights 47s 9d, jutes. 


WHEAT 


The market for old crop wheat was 
extremely quiet last week, and quota- 
tions were largely nominal. Bids for 
prompt shipment, sacked, coast, July 3 
soft white, $1.44 bu; western red and 
northern spring $1.40, and Big Bend 
blue-stem $1.44, with no offers. Export- 
ers were in the market for new crop 
wheat, but farmers refused to sell ex- 
cepting on a very limited scale, and 
sales were too light accurately to estab- 
lish values. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 28-July 4..... ‘issue Basen 40 
Previous week .........0% 23,310 44 
Te BD: 5 ov 162.0 6-600: 660:00:5% 23,840 45 
re PONE BHO ccc ca svsecse 23,501 45 
Three years ago ..... csce Sunes 34 
Four years ago ........... 25,936 49 
PUGe PORES GOO ..6ccctcccces 11,008 21 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Sume Bb-Taiy © oo. ccvccces 19,483 34 
Previous week ...........; 23,879 42 
EE GE ch wh se bus a oa h0 0 68 17,387 31 
TWO FOATS GHG 2.0.0 cescevs 17,434 31 
PRFOO FORTS BHO ...0es cece 24,384 43 
Weer PORTS OHO ......esccen 20,394 53 
PEVS FORTS GBS . 2. cs rcceces 5,898 10 


NOTES 


The American Savings Bank & Trust 
Co. has issued an attachment for $32,500 


against the Preston (Wash.) Grain & 
Milling Co. 

August Schwachheim, president Cas- 
cade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co., 
was in Seattle last week. 

June shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma to California: to San Fran- 
cisco, 23,165 bbls; Oakland, 1,150; Los 
Angeles, 13,290; San Diego, 3,232. 


The Eureka Milling Co., which has op- 


_erated a feed mill at Seattle, has been 


incorporated by Earl and O. D. Edmon- 
son as the Eureka Milling Co., Inc., with 
$75,000 capital stock. 

R. T. Osborne, Vancouver, B. C., man- 
ager Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was in 
Seattle last week. Canadian mills have 
recently worked a limited business to the 
Orient in clears, he said. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in June were as follows: to Hong- 
kong, 26,250 bbls; Japan, 5,049; Manila, 
19,588; Iloilo, 2,425; Cebu, 2,125; Kam- 
chatka, 1,944; Honolulu, 1,830; Shang- 
hai, 228; Ecuador, 1,474; Peru, 460; 
Chile, 680. 

Sensational newspaper reports of a 
shortage of grain bags on account of 
heavy shipments being held up at Hong- 
kong are not credited by the bag houses 
of this section. It is believed that there 
are enough grain bags in sight to take 
care of the crops. Resellers control the 
market at the present time and they are 
asking 13%c for Calcutta wheat bags, 
July buyers. Importers will be out of 
the market until resellers clean up stocks. 
Local prices at present are above the 
Calcutta base, and are expected to re- 
main firm. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

With new wheat moving to market 
and a prospect of heavier milling activ- 
ity as a result, interest has been cen- 
tered on the new crop. 
declined, with very limited buying in 
San Francisco. Offerings of new crop 
flour have not been extensive, but a more 
decided movement is anticipated this 
week. 

California mills quoted on July 3: fam- 
ily patents $9.70 bbl, car lots, fy o.b., San 
Francisco and other milling points, basis 
98-lb cottons; straights, $8.20@8.60. 
Kansas standard patents were lower at 
$8.70@9 bbl, with Dakota standard pat- 
ents $9.40@9.60 and Montana standard 
patents $8.90@9.10. 

Wheat declined in the San Francisco 
market, with milling wheat at $2.80@2.85 
ewt, and feed wheat $2.65@2.75, on 
July 3 

NOTES 

Harry G. Hastings, seed merchant, At- 
lanta, Ga., has been visiting in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Cotton’s growing importance as a Cal- 
ifornia crop is shown by a report that 
the 1925 crop covers 163,950 acres. 

Three hundred tons December barley 
sold on the San Francisco grain ex- 
change, July 1, at $1.50 ewt, this being 
the only large deal of the week. 

A downward trend of freights for the 
United Kingdom is reported in the Pa- 
cific Coast charter market. From quo- 
tations slightly better than 31s, rates 
dropped to 30s. 

E. R. Alton, manager Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., has been elected president 
of the Ogden Grain Exchange, succeed- 
ing Joseph M. Parker, who has moved to 
San Jose, Cal. The exchange may estab- 
lish a branch office in Salt Lake City. 


Separation of bright colored barley 
from that which is stained is recom- 
mended by G. A. Collier, marketing spe- 
cialist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in connection with the 
California crop marketing. This is de- 


The market has . 


clared necessary because of disturbed 
conditions in the world market as affect- 
ing barley. 

According to word received in San 
Francisco, England will remove its re- 
strictions upon importation of alfalfa 
meal from California as soon as the 
United States removes its domestic em- 
bargo. Restrictions concerning other 
states were removed June 15. 

The first California arrest for starting 
a fire without a permit was made at 
Livermore, when G. Di Maggio was 
found guilty. The arrest followed de- 
struction of 15 acres of grain by a fire 
alleged to have been started by Di Mag- 
gio. Enforcement of the law is of spe- 
cial concern to wheat growers, who have 
been heavy losers from such fires. 

W. E. Zuprann. 


PORTLAND 

There was very little movement in the 
flour market last week. Local prices 
were unsettled and, as a consequence, 
buyers confined their purchases to abso- 
lute needs. Family patents were re- 
duced 40c to $8.65 bbl. Bakers flour quo- 
tations were unchanged at $8.55 for blue- 
stem patents and $9.05 for hard wheat, 
but the market was weak. Trading was 
also slack in the export flour market. 

Output (five days) of Portland mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 28-July 4 ......sce00% 9,256 14 
Previous week A oo 211,088 17 
Year Q80 ..... Serre es el 31 
Te PORN OOO ccc ccssoeveds 28,772 46 
Three years ago 44 
Four years ago 40 
Five years ago 34 
There was only a moderate business 
done in the wheat market last week. 
Buyers showed no interest in the new 


crop, which was quoted nominally at 
$1.40 bu. Mills took a little old club at 
$1.57 and Big Bend blue-stem at around 
$1.62. Farmers are making no effort to 
sell new wheat. 

NOTES 

Wheat receipts for the season were 
14,959 cars, against 26,975 the previous 
season and 17,180 two years ago. 

Flour exports last month were 36,745 
bbls, compared with 175,180 in June last 
year. Wheat exports were 249,599 bus, 
against 1,648,030 a year ago. 

Receipts of flour at Portland from 
country mills in the past season amount- 
ed to 1,972 bbls, compared with 2,834 in 
the previous season and 1,922 two years 
ago. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 

Flour once more sells under $9 bbl. 
This is purely the result of wheat mar- 
ket conditions and it is uncertain how 
long it will continue, neither millers nor 
grain dealers expecting this price will 
last. Quotations, July 3: patent flour 
$8.80 bbl and first clear $6.50, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 


NOTES 

W. N. Smith, superintendent Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. plant at Harlowton, 
was in Great Falls on July 1. 

F. C. Lampen, cashier Royal Milling 
Co., has been elected president of the 
Great Falls Building & Loan Association. 

Clarence Lake, formerly with the H. B. 
Lake & Co.’s grain brokerage depart- 
ment in this city, is now manager of a 
brokerage office in Butte. 

J. E. Patton, Great Falls representa- 
tive of the Quinn-Shepherdson Co., Min- 
neapolis grain dealer, has gone to Gla- 
cier Park for a few days’ vacation. 

C..R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, was_ in 
Great Falls on June 30. He reported 
the wheat crop outlook around Lewis- 
town good, and expects to see records 
made if present conditions continue un- 
til harvest. 

J. W. Sherwood, president and man- 
ager Royal Milling Co., recently came to 
Great Falls from his summer home in 
Glacier Park to present the argument 
of the milling and grain men to the board 
of directors of the Great Falls Commer- 
cial Club when it was considering action 
on the export rate proposition. 

On June 27, the company of Boy 
Scouts that had been passing a two 
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weeks’ vacation at the summer home of 
J. W. Sherwood in Glacier Park re 
turned to Great Falls delighted with ti, 
results of their efforts as salesmen jn 
the contest staged by the Royal Milling 
Co. through which they gained this trip 
Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES - 

Price reductions on old wheat flours 
and eastern and midwestern grades fe, 
tured the southern California flour mir 
ket last week. Demand remained \\;)- 
steady, however, due to the hand-jo- 
mouth buying tendency of most larg: 
users. A phenomenal increase in bis; 
ness is expected as soon as the new crop 
quotations are announced. 

Demand for spring wheat flours is {;ir 
in southern California, due to the jre- 
vailing low prices, which were reduced 
again last week by local jobbers. (On 
July 1, California old wheat family })xt 
ents were reduced 20c bbl. The dro} in 
price did not have much effect in the | .\|- 
stering up of the market, however. 1s 
only small sales were in evidence. 

Quotations, July 3: California fan) ily 
patents, basis 48’s, $9.60; California h. rd 
wheat bakers patents $9.10, blended | 
ers $8.90, pastry $8.30; Kansas old whi it 
bakers, $8.20; Montana spring wl. it 
bakers, $8.20; Dakota spring wheat ). ‘- 
ers, $8.80; Washington-Oregon bak 
$8.50; Washington pastry, $7.80 I 
basis 98's, carload lots. 





ATCHISON 

The volume of small orders for qu ‘k 
shipment is large enough to enable 1m ||s 
to book somewhat more than capac 
although round lot buyers are still 
sent from the market. Shipping inst) 
tions are good. Two local mills are ri: 
ning full time. A small export busiicss 
is being done, all of it with Latin An 
ica. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Atchis:n, 
July 3: hard winter wheat, patent $7.70 
@7.90, straight $7.40@7.60, first clour 
$6.50@6.80; soft wheat, patent $7.90 5, 
straight $7.60@7.70, first clear $7@7.20. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 

“Output, Pet of 


bbls acti 
June 28-July 4 ........++. 838,626 
Previous. week ..........«+ 38,792 
SOOO DD es 2isecsescvecss GGG 


NOTES 


H. T. Shaeffer, export manager Bl:ir 
Milling Co., has returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation. 


E. R. Haseltine, western sales mi 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and \W. 
H. Brown, cereal department, visil«d 
Atchison last week. 

Hot, dry weather has assisted in tlic 
harvesting of wheat in the territory 
around Atchison. New wheat will le 
available locally in large quantities wit! 
in a week. 





WICHITA 

Demand for mixed car lots is fair. 
More orders for immediate shipmei't 
have been received during the past week 
than for some time. Inquiry is broade: 
ing, although considerable bearishness 
still exists. Export business is limite: 
Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, Kans:. 
City, July 3: patent, $8.50 bbl; straigl'. 
$8; clears, $7@7.10. 


NOTES 


E. R. Welch, formerly manager No 
ris Grain Co., Wichita, is now connecte | 
with the J. W. Craig Grain Co. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kai 
sas Milling Co., and Mrs. Magill, ha\ 
returned from a house party in Colorad 

Andrew Smith, sales manager Wichi' | 
Flour Mills Co., and Mrs. Smith, le’! 
July 2 for Colorado Springs and Man 
tou, Colo. 

K. P. Aitken, manager of branches «' 
the Red Star Milling Co., left July 
for a few days’ vacation near Woo: 
ward, Okla. ‘ 

Oliver Mohn, bookkeeper Red Sti” 
Milling Co., was accidentally drowne 
last week by stepping into a deep hoi 
in the river. 

L. H. Powell, president Wichita Te: 
minal Elevator Co., Mrs. Powell an 
their two daughters, left July 5 for Colo 
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rado. Mr. Powell will return after a 10 
days’ vacation. 

The Red Star Milling Co. will enter- 
tain the entire office force and mill work- 
ers at a picnic on July 10 at Hellars 
Grove, near Wichita. 

D. S. Jackman, treasurer Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., has returned from Spring Lake, 
Mich., where he accompanied Mrs. Jack- 
man and the children. 

Verne Peniwell, Sparks Milling Co., 
Alton, IIL, formerly in the export de- 
partment of the Red Star Milling Co., 
visited Wichita last week. 

Paul Bailey, formerly with the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation and the 
Strong Trading Co., Wichita, has taken 
charge of the Salina office of the John 
Haves Grain Co., Wichita. 

1, W. Craig, vice president Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, who was in 
charge of the office in Wichita and who 
also was in the grain business for a num- 
ber of years under the name of J. W. 
Crsig Grain Co., has reopened the office 
of the J. W. Craig Grain Co., and has 
tnten his son, Austin B. Craig, in busi- 
" with him. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


“ales of flour show some improvement, 
hough conditions still continue quiet. 
course of prices is such that buyers’ 
nfidence is lacking. Stocks in consum- 
‘ hands appear to be light, but there 
little sign of any booking ahead. De- 
nd for first clear is beyond what mills 
supply. No export interest is re- 
rted. 
‘ominal prices, July 6, at Duluth- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


ons: 


f 


1925 1924 
$8.00@8.25 $7.10@7.35 
7.75@8.00 6.85 @7.10 
.50@7.75 5.00@5.25 
6.25@6.50 3.25@3.65 


iy patent 
rs patent 
I clear, JUCO. o.0. 

d clear, jute.... 
lhere has been buying of durum flour 
ently, but only in small lots. Crop 
onditions are being closely watched. 

l.astern buyers were out of the rye 
flour market last week, the small de- 
mand coming from them previously hav- 
ing fallen away. The local trade took 
its usual supplies, which are not, however, 
of much importance. Quotations, July 
6, in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b: pure white, 
$5.25; No. 2 straight, $5.10; No. 3 dark, 
84.90; No. 5 blend, $6.10; No. 8 rye, $4.75. 

Demand has developed for certain va- 
rictics of wheat. Buyers come into the 
market for a certain class, and when 
wants are filled withdraw until further 
purchases become necessary, top quality 
stuff being generally taken. The dark 
spring market is firmer, while the or- 
dinary spring grades tend to easiness. 
The same may be said of durum. Low 
grades are lower, with the choice to fancy 
inclined to hold up better. Not much of 
the latter is being received. Steady lake 
shipments of wheat are gradually reduc- 
ing stocks. 

Oat movement to the East has been of 
good volume. Several large cargoes, each 
of over 500,000 bus, have been recently 
loaded. Receipts hold up well, with buy- 
ers absorbing the cash offerings readily 
at going bids under the Chicago future. 
The market shows a slightly firmer un- 
dertone. Outside interest is slack. 

Export buying of barley, with conse- 
quent shipments on such contracts, is 
keeping the market cleaned up of sup- 
plies. Receipts have tended to ease the 
bids somewhat. Quality stuff sells read- 
ily. Quotations, July 6: choice, 81@86c ; 
mecium, 76@8lc; lower grades, 70@76c. 

‘Vith rye stocks dwindling under a 
fair shipping movement, the future mar- 
ket has flattened. Interest is slack, and 
trade near a standstill. Mill and export 
demand is in very light evidence. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 4, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





7-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

Vheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 161 227 129 1,214 275 2 
Durum ... 185 206 636 350 583 1,054 
Winter 3 hie sa - 


: 8 4 
Bonded ... 24 40 





. Totals .. 378 436 765 1,608 858 1,056 
rn 1 se 





Orn seces 10 21 1 102 on 
Oats ..... 259 83 1 755 185 4 
Bonded.. 6 19 7 ‘0 ee + 
aap ss 84 436 180 1,237 343 390 


Barley.... 217 21 °17 216 46 23 
5 Pp hae y Seaery 
Flaxseed... 96 19 7 100 15 44 
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Duluth-Superior flour output, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

June 28-July 4 45 
Previous week 44 
WORF BBO .ccccces 46 





Two years ago ....... 7 8,265 22 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


Amber durum——, -—Durum— 





cr 





June No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
27... 145% @166% 143% @166% 142% 140% 
ie 140 @161 138 @161 137 135 
30... 142 @163 140 @163 139 137 
July 
1.... 189% @160% 137% @160% 136% 134% 
2.... 139% @160% 137% @160% 136% 134% 
Sica See @161 1t @ 161 137 135 
See oe Holiday 
NOTES 
H. R. McMartin, Duluth-Superior 


Milling Co., returned recently from Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The wheat rate, Duluth to Buffalo, 
continues at 1%4c bu, and seems to be 
firm, but with not many grain men try- 
ing to get space. 

The Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
closed down its mill on July 1 to undergo 
repairs; grinding operations will be re- 
sumed on July 6. 

Good progress is being made on the 
new Zinsmaster bakery under construc- 
tion at Superior, Wis. The plant is ex- 
pected to be ready for operation early in 
August. 


W. H. Sutherland, secretary Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., attended the con- 
vention of macaroni manufacturers at 
Atlantic City, June 26, and is now visit- 
ing the eastern trade. 

Retail bakeries report current ‘business 
fair, with very little variation in volume 
of sales, compared with last’ month. 
Wholesale bakeries continue to do a good 
local and shipping business. 


The Wisconsin Grain and Warehouse 
Commission, Superior, reports an_ in- 
crease of $60,000 in inspection receipts 
over those of the previous year. Total 
receipts were $227,000 and expenses 
about $150,000. 

Active shipping operations by vessels 
featured the week ending July 3, with 
grain stocks recording a decrease of 2,- 
878,000 bus. The bulk of the grain moved 
out was wheat. July deliveries to date 
have been very fair. 

Large receipts featured the grain 
movement to this market during June. 
Arrivals and shipments ran to several 
million bushels over the same month of 
1924. Total receipts for June, 1925, were 
9,619,000 bus, compared with 7,361,000 
last year. Shipments this year ran to 
12,809,000 bus; in 1924, 10,583,000. Out- 
loadings were mostly aboard vessels go- 
ing to the East and abroad. Receipts 
and shipments of flour in June this year 
were considerably under those of last 
year. 

F. G. Carson. 
WHEN DOES TITLE PASS 
TO A BUYER? 

The right of a wholesale company’s 
trustee in bankruptcy to subject certain 
flour to the claims of the creditors, as 
against claimants of the flour under con- 
tracts of purchase, was the point liti- 
gated in the case of Willen vs. Schillicci 
(285 Fed. 12). 

The company, Will V. Connell Co., Inc., 
had sold flour to several customers. Be- 
cause the buyers did not have adequate 
storage facilities, it was agreed that fu- 
ture delivery should be made. They gave 
trade acceptances payable on actual de- 
livery. Subsequently the flour was placed 
in a third concern’s warehouse, receipts 
being issued to the buyers, who assented 
to this without knowing that the whole- 
sale company was insolvent. 

Affirming a decision of a lower court, 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, fifth circuit, decided that there was 
no unlawful preference of the buyers as 
creditors of the wholesale company, and 
that they were entitled to the flour which 
had been placed in the warehouse to their 
credit. It was also decided that there 
had been a valid transfer of title to the 
flour from the company to the buyers, by 
the warehousing referred to, although 
there had not been a segregation of the 
flour belonging to the respective buyers. 





Chestnut flour is quite popular in Italy, 
some 20,000 tons being produced annually. 


REPORT ISSUED ON 
LOSSES BY FIRE 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau Issues An- 
nual Report on Damages Incurred by 
Mills and Elevators by Fire 


The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago, in its annual report on the 
losses suffered by flour mills and grain 
elevators in 1924, points out that there is 
some encouragement to be derived from 
the fact that these, although greater in 
number than in 1923, were almost the 
same in aggregate value; and, further, 
that the losses have materially decreased 
since 1921 and 1922, 

An analysis of the figures shows that 
the majority of fires occur at night, 
usually shortly after the plant has been 
shut down, the explanation being that 
there is a greater possibility of fire origi- 
nating from a hot bearing after the ma- 
chine has stopped. The remedy, the bu- 
reau points out, is to provide for careful 
inspection and locking of the premises 
before closing down. 

Apart from the losses from unknown 
causes, lightning heads the list, both as 
to the number of fires and the value of 
the losses, followed closely by hot box, 
exposure, railroad hazard, incendiary, 
smoking, office stove and _ defective 
chimney. 

The bureau expresses the opinion that, 
of the fires due to unknown causes, prob- 
ably 50 per cent were caused by hot 
boxes. It urges a more careful inspec- 
tion of machinery before being left for 
the night, the success which has attended 
the increased care taken against electric 
fires being pointed out. Only a few years 
ago electricity took a prominent place 
in the list of causes of fire, but after 
considerable attention has been devoted 
to the electric hazard, it now occupies a 
very minor position. It is felt by the bu- 
reau that what has been accomplished in 
the case of electric fires may be accom- 
plished in the prevention of fires from 
any cause. 

A comparative record since 1914, by 
years, showing the number of fires and 
the amount of loss, with reference to the 
percentage of those which occurred by 
day and by night: 

Night Losses 
No. of Amt. of 


Day Losses 


No. of Amt. of 





Year fires loss Year fires loss 
1914 41 43 1914.... 59 57 
1915 3 26 os a 66 74 
1916 3 1916.... 63 69 
1917 3 BOS7..++ GF 66 
1918 49.31 50 50.69 
1919 27.23 65.99 72.77 
1920 26 62 74 
1921 20.2 59 79.8 
1922 30.74 62 69.26 
1923 23 53 77 
1924 29.45 65.76 70.55 
“Day” fires are those occurring between 


6 am. and 6 p.m. “Night” fires are those 
occurring between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
Causes of losses during 1924, as com- 
piled by the Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau: 
Cause— No. fires Amount loss 





Unknown . +a 99 $1,176,930.38 
tailroad hazard .. re 19 103,855.11 
Ret BOR .« 2s. ore 7 14 126,964.47 
ECOWONET cccsvevevesa s 89 
Exposure wh 27 116, 
Electric hazard ..... 14 12,6 
Lightning ..... rer . 83 159, 
Spontaneous combustion 6 25,$ 
Boiler room hazard ..... 5 24,7 
Wheat cleaning machin- 

ery .. 4 


Elevator head or boot 4 
Friction in machinery 3 
Tramps cone } 
Office stove ° ea 19 


Defective chimney ..... 14 
Smoking ..... aes 6 


Cobhouse a 1 
Attrition mills 1 
Sparks from chimney .. 4 
Matches . os vert 1 
Exhaust pipe hazard.. 4 
Spontaneous combustion 





CQORED accccscs oe 4 797.65 
Gas engine hazard 2 7,701.89 
Gas explosion 1 114.01 
Lantern explosion 1 65.23 
Shaft through bin 1 119.40 


Friction, belt or rope on 


WOO 2sesscesess 1 
Burning rubbish 2 
Steam drier coils .. . 1 


Oil engine 2 
Oil lamps ae , 1 
Sparks from cob burner 1 
Oil heater ‘ 1 
Gasoline torch a 
Oil burning steam plant 1 





330 $2,200,770.76 
The number of losses by years, and 
the amounts paid out on this account, as 
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compiled by the Mutual Fire Prevention 
Bureau, are: 











Year— Amount paid 
1910 $1,213,326.54 
1911. 1,311,986.21 
1912. 1,115,224.50 
1913. 1,365,454.20 
1914.. 1,508,934.48 
1915 1,210,996.24 
1916. 1,737,390.24 
1917 1,821,443.15 
1918 ‘ 240 1,617,870.50 
1919.. . 220 1,702,926.15 
1920 281 297.28 
1921. 339 2,927,176.18 
1 346 3,064,465.59 
1 > 314 2,164,381.01 
1924. . 3830 2,200,770.76 

Total 4,128 27,201,643.038 


The bureau, in its annual report, in- 
cludes the following table giving a reca- 
pitulation of the causes of losses by fire 
in the period 1910-24 (both inclusive) : 

Total 

Cause— No. fires amount loss 
Unknown a rk a 1,264 2,503,824.49 
Railroad hazard ........ 323 1,658,013.92 








ae 166 1,358,819.77 
ee rer 113 1,122,866.80 
Exposure ee 306 994,820.03 
Electric hazard ........ 108 672,867.72 
EE, hoe cin ais wie . 691 1,518,490.77 
Spontaneous combustion. 123 9 
Boiler room hazard ..... 94 
Wheat cleaning machin- 
TS ra eee 33 
Elevator head or boot.. 98 
Friction in machinery .. 79 
TENE caccsvece ‘ - 3 
Office stove ..... ve 116 
Dust collector ..... s 7 
Screw conveyors .. . 3 
Defective chimney .. : 80 
Smoking ...... 48 
COBROUMS .ccccsece a . 18 
Attrition mills ‘ 16 
Sparks from chimney 28 
Matches .... cone 25 
Exhaust pipe hazard : 40 
Spontaneous combustion 
(coal) . ‘ 69 
Foreign matter in ma- 
CUUROTH cccccss , . 20 
Gas engine hazard .. . 64 
Gas explosion .. nes ‘ 10 
Lantern explosion ..... 5 
Dust explosion ; S 
Sparks from emery wheel 1 
Meteor iecan ea 1 
Gas stove Teese Te TE 5 
Truck and tractor hazard 3 
Shaft through bin ~ 18 
Friction universal bolter 1 
Sparks from steamboat 1 
Fireworks cee eneaws 2 
Friction, belt or rope on 
a ‘ 146,146.3: 


ce. 
_ 


Slacking lime 








Friction wizard bolter 1 191 
Fumoth fumigator 2 364 
Burning rubbish 11 4,142 
Steam drier coils 4 20,438 
Rolls running empty 4 932. 
Hot air furnace : 5 1,060.13 
Oil engine ..... . 4s 21 120,686.49 
Fumigating with sulphur 

candies ..... ‘err ; 1 41,953.07 
Breaking of gravity feed 

pipe to oil engine 1 34,8 75 


Oil lamps ..... 
Gasoline lamps 


“It 





Thawing pipes with torch 20,360.43 
Gravity feed gasoline en- 

Re saceneceras ss ° 1 10,919.20 
Detached power house 

communicating through 

unprotected dust spout 1 19,171.16 
Sparks from cob crusher 2 $50.96 
Live coals in wood cus- 

errr Sree 1 45 
Leaking pitch kettle 1 9.49 
Waste paper sale 1 34.50 
Of heater ..... 4 3,812.16 
Steam pipes 1 937.08 


Split wood pulley, not in 
head or pulley . ; 1 
Steam heating hazard } 
PPR BPO wscescas yess 3 
Direct heat drier ....... 3 
Gasoline torch 3 
Oil burning steam plant 2 





955. 
989.98 


4,128 $27,201,643.03 


‘RESALE PROFITS AS MEASURE 


OF DAMAGES 

In the case of Dreyer Commission Co. 
vs. Fruen Cereal Co. (182 N. W. 520), 
decided by the Minnesota supreme court, 
it appeared that a contract called for a 
sale of hominy feed, to be delivered with- 
in 60 days. Plaintiff buyer notified de- 
fendant seller that it had resold the feed 
at a profit and was expecting delivery of 
this particular quantity to fill the con- 
tract. The supreme court ruled that de- 
fendant, on failing to deliver, was prop- 
erly charged with plaintiff's resulting loss 
of profit, saying: 

“Expected profits from a resale are 
special damages and may be recovered 
where the parties may be considered to 
have contracted in reference to a resale. 
If at the time of making the contract the 
buyer has an existing contract of resalé, 
and the purchase is made in contempla- 
tion of such contract of resale and for the 
purpose of fulfilling it, and the goods 
cannot be otherwise procured in the mar- 
ket, and the seller is apprised of these 
facts at the time the contract is made, the 
buyer may recover the profits he loses by 
reason of the breach.” 
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Imports of American Flour by Cuba 


HE United States Department of 
T Commerce recently issued a state- 
ment with reference to the flour im- 
ports of Cuba, which, in view of its in- 
terest and importance to American and 
Canadian millers, is reproduced in full: 
“Over 1,000,000 bbls flour, valued at 
approximately $8,000,000, are imported 
into Cuba annually. The annual imports 
before the war amounted to 1,202,000 
bbls, all of which originated in the Unit- 
ed States. The value of these imports 
was $4,277,000. Before 1920, Cuba’s im- 
ports of flour were practically all from 
the United States, less than 50,000 bbls 
being imported from other countries. By 
1922, however, Canada had obtained such 
a foothold in the Cuban market that 109,- 
000 bbls Canadian flour were imported. 
By 1923, the amount of Canadian flour 
imported by Cuba was 190,000 bbls, and 
in 1924 a somewhat lesser amount, 178,- 
000 bbls. During all these years, how- 
ever, Cuba has consistently imported 
over 1,000,000 bbls American flour each 
12 months. In other words, fully 85 per 
cent of Cuba’s flour consumption at the 
present time is the product of the flour 
mills of the United States. 


FLOUR REQUIREMENTS OF CUBA 
€ PD OTH hard and soft wheat flours are 

consumed in Cuba, the bakers of 
that country fully recognizing the pecul- 
iar advantages to be derived from the use 
of blends of flours of different character- 
istics. Fully one half of the imports of 
flour into Cuba are landed at the port 
of Havana. Among the other ports of 
prominence are Santiago, Nuevitas, Cai- 
barien and Cienfuegos. While less than 
14 per cent of the Cuban imports were 
of Canadian origin, nearly 30 per cent of 
the flour landed at Caibarien was Cana- 
dian. 

“According to The Northwestern Mill- 
er dated March 4, 1925, fully 90 per cent 
of the flour imported into Cuba is used 
by bakers (of which there are over 6,000 
on the island) for bread making. Nearly 
6 per cent goes into the manufacture of 
crackers and vermicelli, and a small 
amount is used by confectioners. The 
daily consumption of bread per capita is 
estimated at a trifle over four oz. 

“The flour market of Cuba shows a re- 
markable constancy or stability. Dur- 
ing the six six-month periods from Jan- 
uary, 1922, to December, 1924, the aver- 
age exports of flour from the United 
States to Cuba per period were 561,113 
bbls, the greatest variation from the av- 
erage during any one of these periods 
being about 58,000 bbls. The average ex- 
ports from Canada for the same periods 
were 107,648 bbls, the largest amount be- 
ing 128,558 for the six months ended 
Dec. 31, 1922. 

“Nearly one third of the flour exported 
from the United States to Cuba during 
these three past years has been from 
north Atlantic ports, principally New 
York and Baltimore, the other two thirds 
being from Gulf ports. New Orleans 
alone has furnished an average of over 
42 per cent of the total flour shipped 
from the United States to Cuba during 
these six periods. Of the shipments from 
the north Atlantic ports, New York sup- 
plied over 90 per cent. Exports from 
New York and New Orleans, which to- 
gether amount to over 70 per cent of the 
total, show a tendency to increase; those 
from Mobile, averaging about 20 per 
cent, show a gradual decline. During the 
calendar year 1924, New Orleans’ share 
of the Cuban flour exports was 47.9 per 
cent, New York’s 30 and Mobile’s 15.1. 
Exports from other ports were relatively 
small. 


eT XPORTS from July, 1924, to May, 

1925, from all the ports of this 
country, amounted to 1,139,066 bbls. If 
this rate be maintained for the next 
month, the total for the year will be a 
record breaker, viz., 1,230,000 bbls. On 
the other hand, exports from Canada for 


these same 11 months amounted to 109,- 
262 bbls, or at the rate of about 120,000 
for 12 months. These figures indicate 
that the United States will have shipped 
over 90 per cent of the total flour export- 
ed to Cuba from North America, a per- 
centage appreciably greater than for any 
six-month period since January, 1922, in- 
dicating that United States flour export- 
ers are more than holding their own in 
the Cuban market. 


“New Orleans again, as during every 
six-month period since January, 1922, 
has been the leading port of shipment. 
Over 58 per cent of all the flour exported 
from the United States during the past 
11 months (July to May) went through 
that port; 27 per cent was shipped 
through New York, 3 per cent less than 
during the past fiscal year. Shipments 
from Mobile showed a marked falling 
off, while those from Baltimore, Florida, 
and Galveston were negligible. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that New Orleans and 
New York are the ports of shipment for 
over four fifths of the United States flour 
exported to Cuba. 


CANADIAN SHARE OF CUBAN FLOUR TRADE 


“M UCH has been written about Cana- 

4"* dian competition in Cuba. During 
the six months, January to June, 1922, 
Canada shipped 80,165 bbls, or 13 per 
cent of the total North American exports 
to that island. The shipments from Can- 








A Street Scene in Havana, Cuba 
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FLOUR FROM BONDED 
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c Exported r—— Ex ported to Cuba - 
a 2 ~ > 
Li @ ~ S S = r- 
aa a 5a Med 
me os o Por Lo] _ 
ea* ¢ 2 EF zi 3 . Z 
SHED So8 So Eee = z e 
oo-a && as esse & 2 a 
Eva aF n as Yaw 4 o 
sSé: Tic 3® as~ s MS 
z=sh 2b 2 q&a Es Et E 
Ef&FS S580 =e SEs SF ee 4 
1921— pile Me cob be * Shadi “Shas ae & 

Fourth quarter..... 643,906 486,706 3,329,749 3,816,455 
1922— 

First quarter ...... 490,386 516,296 3,287,080 3,803,376) 

Second quarter 594,373 368,739 2,895,507 3,264,246§ 543,143 153,191 80,165 

Third quarter ..... 558,572 543,309 2,847,439 3,390,748. 

Fourth quarter..... 703,339 888,642 3,677,616 4,566,258 § 546,413 177,801 128,558 
BOOORS .ccccvevee 2,346,670 2,316,985 12,707,642 15,024,628 1,089,556 330,992 208,723 
1923— 

First quarter ...... 232,257 333,770 3,635,504 3,969,274) 

Second quarter .... 174,310 296,696 2,659,758 2,956,434 § 544,498 163,587 110,693 

Third quarter ..... 233,903 602,405 3,123,251 3,725,736 l 

Fourth quarter..... 1,343,919 986,755 4,671,657 5,658,412§ 545,439 184,442 124,858 
oo ee 1,984,389 2,219,686 14,090,170 16,309,856 1,089,937 348,029 235,551 
1924— 

First quarter ...... 1,085,460 679,712 4,000,705 4,680,417] 

Second quarter 399,700 $21,011 2,367,301 3,188,312§ 567,747 185,215 122,470 

Third quarter ..... 9,523 348,929 2,852,192 3,201,121) 

Fourth quarter..... 37,454 256,974 4,683,255 4,940,229§ 619,438 170,194 79,143 
ere 1,532,137 2,106,626 13,903,453 16,010,079 1,187,185 355,409 201,613 
1925— 

First quarter ...... 9,333 389,333 2,924,202 3,313,535 335,288 90,634 23,632 


*On basis of 4.56 bus of wheat per bbl of flour. 
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ada to Cuba during the fiscal year 192: 
amounted to 239,251 bbls, or 18 per cé 
of the total, and in 1924 to 247,328 bh).. 
or 18.2 per cent of the total from Nort!| 
America. Canada’s greatest relative , 
ports to Cuba were during the secon; 
half of 1922, when 19 per cent of ti) 
total North American flour shipn: 
was attributed to Canada. Since t| 
time, Canadian exports to Cuba h 
shown a decreasing tendency, especi 
during the last six months of 1924 
the first five months of 1925. It may }« 
of special interest to American export«rs 
to note that the combined exports fri.) 
New Orleans and Mobile during the })..; 
two years have averaged nearly fiur 
times the total Canadian shipment; ¢));{ 
New Orleans alone has during that ; 
riod sent out to Cuba more than thrve 
times as much flour as has Canada; |'); 
the exports from New York alone }):ye 
been 60 per cent greater than those f\om 
Canada. During the first five month. of 
1925 nearly four times as much flour © as 
shipped to Cuba from New York is 
from Canada, and New Orleans expor'«d 
over nine times as much as did Can: |a. 

“From the statistical evidence e- 
sented in the accompanying table s}).\ 
ing the flour exports to Cuba, the « it- 
look is bright for a continued good ) 
ket in Cuba for American flour. 


BENEFITS OF COMMERCIAL TREAT) 
7M HERE is another phase of the « u 
ban flour market which merits 
consideration. According to the pre nt 
commercial treaty between the Un ‘cd 
States and Cuba, American flour en \vs 
a preferential of 30 per cent over 
from Canada or any other country. e 
general duty on imports of flour © to 
Cuba is $1.30 per 100 kilos (220.4 lbs). or 
$1.16 bbl. The duty applicable to 1 vur 
milled in the United States is 9lc er 
100 kilos (or approximately 81c |) |). 
Flour made in American mills, whe! ver 
from domestic or foreign wheat, is +c- 
garded as American flour and enjoys he 
30 per cent preferential. 

“On Sept. 1, 1924, there were 10 An «r- 
ican mills operating in accordance \ ‘th 
the provisions of the tariff act of 1922 !y 
which it is permissible to import w!. «t 
without the payment of duty for m: u- 
facture into flour for exportation. | is 
incumbent that all of the identical fir 
produced from such bonded wheat 
exported. 


EXPORTS OF FLOUR FROM BONDED AN 
DOMESTIC WHEAT 
er HE accompanying table, enti! «d 
‘Exports of Flour From Bon: cd 
and Domestic Wheat,’ shows (a) the « |i- 
mated exports of flour made from Ci «1 
dian wheat milled in bond; (b) flour 
milled from domestic wheat; and (c) lic 
amount of flour produced from di 
paid wheat during each quarter si) 
October, 1921, as well as the amount 
ported to Cuba from New York, Can 
and the whole United States. 

“It is possible that a small amoun! 
flour made from Canadian wheat 
which duty has been paid has been 
ported. In such case this would be 
cluded under the column ‘From dome: ic 
wheat’ referred to in the preceding ta! 
According to export trade opinion, li 
ever, there is very little flour export«( 
from the duty paid or ‘domesticat::! 
Canadian wheat, as practically all su | 
duty paid wheat is milled into flour fr 
home consumption. 

“It is quite fair to assume that m: | 
of the exports to Cuba of flour made fron 
bonded wheat are shipped from the po t 
of New York. Assuming (if such an 
sumption were possible) that all of t 
flour shipped to Cuba from the port 
New York had been milled from Can 
dian wheat imported duty free, it is se." 
that the exports from New York » 
Cuba amount to less than 20 per cent 
the total flour produced from bond (|! 
wheat, and to less than one third of t ¢ 
American flour exported to that isla: 
The Canadian millers, regarding su !) 
flour as a direct competitor of flor 
milled in Canada, have on various oc: 
sions sought protection, suggesting t! 
an export tax or duty be levied on wh 
entering the United States for millii 
in bond. Following a recent official i 
vestigation by the royal grain inqui 
commission, such a tax was propos: 
The recommendation, however, has th 
iar received no consideration by the ¢ 
nadian Parliament.” 
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TMEAL 


Giascow, Scortanp, June 15.—The 
oatmeal market continues dull. Home 
milled is quoted at 43s 6d, c.i.f., per 280 
Ibs, with rolled oats about 3s more. Ca- 
nadian and American oatmeal is quoted 
at 42s, c.i.f., with rolled oats 2s more. 
The board of agriculture for Scotland in 
its latest report on the oat crop is not 
very well pleased with the prospects. It 
is pointed out that much damage has 
been done by grubs. The total area sown 
with oats is slightly less than a year ago. 

Lonpon, Ene., June 17.—Oatmeal still 
is neglected. American and Canadian 
prices declined 3s 6d per 280 lbs this 
week to 44s 6d for rolled oats and 43s, 
cif. for oatmeal, but buyers show no 
interest. 

ecrast, IRELAND, June 15.—Oatmeal 
has shown a little more animation, and 
forward prices have advanced consider- 
ably. It has not, however, brought out 
ony extensive buying, as stocks are equal 
|. requirements. Flake meal is obtain- 

ble at 41@42s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast 
uid Dublin, from importers, despite the 
tact that mills are now wanting about 
its, c.f. Oatmeal has been equally firm, 
id nothing under 41@42s per 280 lbs 
suld be accepted for ordinary cut meal. 
loronto.—Oatmeal and rolled oats de- 
ned 40c bbl early last week. Demand 
limited. Like many other popular no- 
ns, the belief that oatmeal is a winter 
wd is fallacious, but it is effective in 
cartailing demand in the summer. Quo- 
tations, July 4: rolled oats to the car lot 

ide $7.10 bbl of 180 Ibs, in jute 90's, 
iid oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $7.85, deliv- 

cd, track basis, Ontario points; mixed 

lots of rolled oats to the retail trade, 

7.50 bbl. 

Winnipec.—Domestic sales of rolled 
0 and oatmeal are of small volume, 
hut the export demand, which is steady, 
is taking care of the output of western 
oatmeal mills. Prices were unchanged 
last week. Quotations, July 4: rolled 
oats, in 80-Ib bags, $3, and oatmeal, in 
95-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Monrreat.—Rolled oats were quiet 
last week. Closing prices, July 4, $3.95 
per 90-Ib bag, delivered. 

Cuicaco.—A_ satisfactory trade in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is being enjoyed 
by mills in this section. Demand is hold- 
ing up well, and buyers appear willing 
to pay prevailing prices. Sales are re- 
ported for near-by and forward ship- 
ments. Export business is fairly active. 
Rolled oats were quoted, July 3, at 
*2.65%@2.70 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal 
at $2.85@3 ewt, Chicago. 


Boston.—A 20c decline in oatmeal quo- 
tations was reported last week as a result 
of lower oat markets. Demand is very 
slow. Rolled oatmeal was quoted on 
July 3 at $3.15, with cut and ground at 
$3.46, in 90-lb sacks. 

P HILADELPHIA.—The oatmeal market is 
easy, in sympathy with the raw material. 
Quotations, July 3, $3.12@3.32 per 90-lb 


sack, 





TENDERS INVITED FOR FLOUR 
TO BE SHIPPED TO PANAMA 


The purchasing department of the 
Panama Railroad Co. invites tenders for 
the furnishing of 1,500 bbls hard wheat 
flour, to be submitted by July 13. Bids 
are requested covering delivery free of 
all charge at Cristobal. Flour must be 
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of 95 per cent hard wheat, and should be 
inclosed in new sacks or barrels of 196 Ibs. 

Delivery must be in time to connect 
with a New Orleans sailing of Aug. 1 
or a New York sailing of Aug. 6, tenders 
specifying from which port shipment will 
be made. Bidders should name the brand 
for which they are quoting, and the suc- 
cessful bidder will be required to mark 
the name of the brand on each package. 

Bids will be received at the office of 
the commissary purchasing agent, Pan- 
ama Railroad Co., 24 State Street, New 
York. 


NEW MILLS BEING BUILT 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


The Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis, announces that it has just com- 
pleted shipment of the machinery for a 
large mill, of 1,000 bbls daily capacity, 
destined for the S. A. Grandes Moinhos 
do Brazil, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil. 
The machinery includes unit machines, 
elevating, conveying and power trans- 
mission appliances, also grain receiving 
and handling machinery for concrete 
silos. The same concern is now operat- 
ing a mill of 800 bbls capacity equipped 
by this company in 1918. 

The Nordyke company also announces 
the building of a new mill at Cali, Colom- 
bia, for Messrs. Gomez & Robayo. Flour 
milling in Colombia has been developed 
to a high standard, and the new mill will 
be housed in a brick building, being sup- 
plied with electric current from the com- 
pany’s own hydroelectric plant. 








FIREWORKS ARE USED TO 
ROUT MEXICAN LOCUSTS 


Vera Cruz, Mexico.—Fireworks were 
used recently to disperse clouds of lo- 
custs which flew over the city. 

About one third of Mexico is suffering 
from a scourge of locusts, and the au- 
thorities are taking energetic steps to 
eradicate the pests and prevent serious 
damage such as has been caused in the 
past. 

Fearing a repetition of the outbreak 
of cholera which in 1862 followed a locust 
plague, federal employees and members 
of the military and naval services each 
contributed one day’s wages to fight the 
locusts. 





SMALLER ARGENTINE CORN CROP 

Stocks of Argentine corn available for 
export on June 26 were estimated at 110,- 
000,000 bus, compared with exports of 
182,000,000 during the crop movement 
year May 1, 1924, to April 30, 1925. The 
harvest is completed, the final estimate 
of the crop being placed at 186,289,000 
bus, compared with 276,756,000 last year. 





CANADA CONSUMES 172.8 
LBS OF FLOUR PER CAPITA 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual per capita 
consumption of wheat flour in Canada is 
officially estimated at 172.8 lbs. This fig- 
ure is somewhat lower than the one gen- 
erally accepted by millers, but it is based 
on statistics carefully compiled by the 
bureau of statistics, Ottawa. 





STORM DAMAGES WHEAT BARGES 

BurraLto, N. Y.—Ten barges loaded 
with wheat, en route from Buffalo to 
New York over the barge canal, suf- 
fered in a heavy storm that struck Oneida 
Lake on June 30. Two barges were 
driven aground, and eight more suffered 
considerable damage. 
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Sr. Lovis.—When wheat weakened, the 
corn market was not long in falling in 
line, but the high temperature and hot 
winds the latter part of last week had 
a stimulating effect on buyers, and also 
tended to curtail offerings. Receipts of 
corn were 113 cars, against 174 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, July 3: No. 
1 corn, $1.01 bu; No. 2 yellow $1.10@ 
1.11, No. 3 yellow $1.10; No. 1 white, 
$1.06, 

Corn products were quoted, July 3: 
standard meal $2.40@2.50 cwt, cream 
meal $2.65@2.75, corn flour $2.75@2.85. 


Mempnis.—Corn meal prices were 
lower last week, but business continues 
limited to actual requirements. Buyers 
are taking small lots for immediate ship- 
ment. For the best grade cream meal, 
mills on July 2 asked $4.75@4.90. Buy- 
ers of corn are operating very conserva~ 
tively, and prices are lower, cash No. 3 
white being quoted, July 2, at $1.09, No. 
3 mixed at $1, and No. 3 yellow at $1.10. 
Receipts are light. 

New Orveans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week. Exports totaled 8,675 
bus, all destined for Latin America. 
Prices, July 2: No. 2 white corn $1.25 bu, 
sacked; No. 3, $1.24; No. 2 yellow corn 
$1.26, No. 3 $1.25; cream meal, $5 bbl; 
grits, $5; hominy feed, $1.95 ewt. 

NasHvILLe.—There was little change in 
the corn market last week. Demand 
from the South was moderate. Prices, 
July 3: No. 2 white $1.16 bu, No. 3 white 
$1.15; No. 2 yellow $1.18, No. 3 yellow 
$1.17. 

Corn meal mills reported business light. 
Quotations, July 3: bolted, in sacks, at 
Nashville, $1.35 bu; bulk, $1.20. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Demand for cash corn 
last week was far in excess of the supply, 
and local stocks had to be called upon. 
Traders expect the latter to be consider- 


ably reduced within a short time. Sup- 
plies are very meager. Cash corn gained 
2@5c bu in relation to the futures. Most 


of the demand was for shipping, though 
mills have taken yellow and high-colored 
grades. 

Very little No. 2 yellow was sold here. 
No. 3 yellow was quoted on July 7 at 
99c@$1.00% bu, No. 4 at 974,@98\c, 
and No. 3 mixed at 9414,@96c. 


Mitwavukee.—While offerings of cash 
corn are very light, especially for the 
beginning of July, the easy tone of the 
grain markets in general has depressed 
prices and a decline of 3@4c bu was 
noted last week. Some strength has 
been shown by the cash article, due to 
light receipts and a good local and ship- 
ping demand. No. 3 yellow was quoted, 
July 3, at $1.0142@1.01% bu, the Sep- 
tember price. 

Burra.o.—Receipts of corn were very 
light last week, most offerings going di- 
rect to the mills. A car of old No. 2 
yellow was offered, but the holder’s price 
was above the best bid to be obtained. 
A fair business has been going through 
each day to supply eastern demand, 
which continues steady. 

There is a good demand for corn meal 
for export, and mills quoted on July 3 
$47.50 for coarse corn meal and $46.50 
for cracked corn, gluten selling at $42.70. 


Puiapetpu1a.—Corn eased off ic 
early last week, but subsequently ad- 
vanced 2c, closing firm, with supplies 
well cleaned up. Receipts, 2,288 bus; 
stock, 84,154. Closing quotations, July 








FLOUR EXPORTS TO CUBA (IN BBLS) 








Total Per ct. 
Six-month periods— Total U. 8. and of total 
From— New York Baltimore Florida Mobile N. Orleans Galveston All other U. States Canada Canada from U.S. 
J nuary-June, 1922 ............ 153,191 8,380 10,186 23,502 218,277 25,540 4,067 543,143 80,165 623,308 87.1 
Se Ee a dain on06s00 0606 28.3 1.5 me Y 40.3 4.7 0.7 
July-December, 1922 ........... 177,801 21,354 9,687 206,884 2,870 8,570 546,413 128,558 674,971 81.0 
DO EE Sk bin 606 66 0 vet os 32.5 3.9 1.7 37.9 0.5 1.6 
January-June, 1923 ............- 163,587 5,369 14,943 222,273 36,389 4,131 544,498 110,693 655,191 83.1 
 - o> Sasa 30. 1.0 2.7 40.8 6.7 0.7 
July-December, EP eo 184,442 6,676 26,099 203,469 21,250 7,228 545,439 124,858 670,297 81.3 
Pee Mabe dit bicceccccseue 33. 1.2 4.8 37.3 3.9 1.3 
January-June, 1924 ............. 185,215 17,075 7,533 242,834 2,400 14,852 567,747 122,470 690,217 82.3 
See okie cde ccs >és00e 32. 3.1 1.3 42.8 0.4 2.7 
July-December, tn sreceexees s 170,194 6,401 9,772 326,164 1,667 23,896 619,438 79,143 698,581 88.7 
es 27.5 1.0 1.5 52.7 0.2 3.7 
Average per period six months, 
Jan., 1922, to Dec., 1924....... 172,405 10,877 13,037 102,672 236,644 15,019 10,457 561,113 107,648 668,761 83.9 
PR IN 6 DE C6D civ awa acevs 30.7 1.9 2.3 18.3 42.2 2.7 1.8 
Jan.-May, 1925, five months..... 137,796 306 2,544 31,781 335,393 # ««.... 11,808 519,628 30,119 549,747 94.5 
July; 1924, to May, 1925, 11 mos. 309,990 . 6,707 12,316 113,125 661,567 1,667 35,704 1,139,066 109,262 1,248,328 91.2 
| err 27.0 0.6 1,1 9.9 58.1 0.1 3.1 
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3: No, 2 yellow, $1.21@1.22; No. 3 yel- 
low, $1.19@1.20. 

Corn products are quiet, but steady 
under light offerings. Quotations, July 
3, in 100-Ib sacks, kiln-dried: granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.95@ 
3.05; white table meal, fancy, $2.95@3.05 ; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.95@3.05. 

Boston.—As a result of lower corn 
markets, corn meal was considerably 
lower last week. Granulated. yellow was 
quoted on July 3 at $8, bolted yellow at 
$2.95, and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $2.40, all in 100-lb sacks. 

Battimore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 7,772 bus, 7,572 by rail and 200 by 


boat. Stock, 69,487 bus. No sales were 
recorded, Closing price on July 3 of 


domestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.22. Corn 
meal was unchanged at $2.85@3 cwt. 

Mon rreat.—Corn flour sold steadily all 
last week at $7.60@7.70 bbl, delivered, 
closing at this price on July 4. 

Liverroot, Enc., June 17.—Corn is 
dull in all positions, values slowly easing 
on a lack of demand and the cheaper of- 
fers from Argentina. The small stocks 
in this country are now overshadowed by 
the statistical position, which is becom- 
ing more favorable to the buyer. Liberal 
quantities are being shipped weekly from 
Argentina and the Danube, nearly 2,000,- 
000 qrs being now on passage to Europe. 

There is very little interest shown in 
new African corn. Shippers’ offers are 
still above the parity of Plate, but in the 
past week have narrowed to within 6d 
per qr, and a sharp competition is likely 
between these two shippers during the 
coming months. Cargoes afloat from the 
Plate are offered at 40s@41s 6d. 


SOUTHERN MILL BURNS 

NasHvitLe, Tenn.—The main plant of 
the Paris (Ky.) Milling Co. was burned 
recently. The loss was reported to be 
about $75,000, of which $49,000 was cov- 
ered by insurance. The company, which 
is one of the oldest in Kentucky, was re- 
cently purchased by S. H. Kash and Dr. 
J. M. Kash, Lexington, Ky., and W. W. 
Quickshall and James Drake, Campton, 
Ky. B. M. Renick was the former owner. 








Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in April and May, 1925, as re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce 
(000's omitted): 











—— April——~ -———May— 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

Massachusetts ... 24 oes °* se 
eee eee ose 8,283 TY 
ew SOP wvacese 2,311 460 783 351 
Philadelphia 1,035 27 1,314 12 
Maryland ..... 483 48 266 17 
. aaa o* 20 3 8 
ED a6 4:0 ¢:8-6:0.3:0°% 81 16 80 15 
New Orleans ..... 3,256 204 2,148 149 
Sabine TT I 946 1 
TBST OMRGD ccc cess 1,087 82 936 37 
San Antonio ..... 20 1 19 2 
££. ee + 1 a 1 
SE 6.3 6 0050 0% 3 1 3 2 
Ios Angeles ..... os 1 1 1 
San Francisco 8 if es 15 
ee 11 33 261 19 
Washington ee 2 49 4 53 
Duluth-Superior.. Te cos 3,888 tae 
Wisconsin ....... oe eee ees 4 
Michigan ..... ee 2 2 a6 1 
ON i's oS. a: 101 een 558 as 
Pete Bice 22.2%. aes 3 ses 2 
WO. Viducdwes 8,424 955 9,870 690 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
July 4, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 756 76 24 206 
re 556 R4 46 
Grain Growers .. 578 759 91 
Fort William 380 22 30 cae 
>. we Bs vtec nese 1,296 296 38 141 
Northland ...... 3,139 315 164 cee 
Port Arthur 533 185 12 ous 
Cam. Gov't cccece 428 74 85 345 
Sask. Co-op.— 

Nos. land 2... 2,277 190 51 133 

WO, B scsensese 1,241 239 53 51 
Private elevators. 6,915 1,258 631 482 

WOOD esc ccccek 18,099 3,498 1,225 1,358 
i kl ee 16,966 7,492 570 407 
Beceipts ...6..s. 1,525 734 186 86 
Lake shipments... 2,580 865 250 105 
Rail shipments.. 334 32 rr ° 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern..2,750 Durum ........ 1,458 
No. 2 northern..2,016 Kota .......... 26 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 44 Special bin .... 26 
No. 3 northern..2,006 Others ......... 697 
De SO vésvnacvuss S39 Private ........ 6,915 
BO. 6 cccovceces 540 
BD MN bee seeee 767  b.ceeras 18,099 
A 326 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Pe RG Wests os Se vee wcsiae 147 
eS Sree re GROIN cawecase 132 
Ne. 3 CC. W..+.< See PEIWVEL cscsiccs 1,258 
Ex. 1 feed ..... 26 
eee ae 1,502 TARE cvcccecs 3,498 





































































Millfeed Demand. 


some sections report a week of good sales. 


and mills are well sold ahead. 
ber. 


Prices.—Millfeed 
of the new crop. 
than a week ago. 


Prices in the Southwest are sharply 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


—Dullness continues in the feed market, though mills in 
Stocks are light in the Northwest, 
No offerings have been made beyond Septem- 
Sales in the Southwest are reported to have absorbed the greater part 
of current production, but mills are gradually accumulating supplies. 


values reflect the dullness in demand and the influence 
In the Northwest spring wheat bran is $1@1.50 ton lower 


lower, hard winter 


wheat bran being quoted $2.50 under the figures of last week, largely owing 
to the seasonal tendency toward readjustment to a new crop basis. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—Early last week the millfeed 
market was much easier, and prices broke 
sharply. Later, however, the market 
firmed, due to increased demand. Sev- 
eral mixers are said to have contracted 
for round lots of bran and middlings for 
July-August-September shipment, and 
the country trade also inquired for car 
lots. The market is healthier, and as 
offerings are not very plentiful, distrib- 
utors would not be surprised to see a 
further upward trend. 

Spring bran was quoted, July 3, at $26 
ton, hard winter bran $26.50@27, stand- 
ard middlings $27@28, flour middlings 
$32@34, red dog $40@44 

Sr. Lovis.—Millfeed was dull and very 
little was sold last week. Prices are 
weaker and indications are for still fur- 
ther reductions. Spring wheat bran is 
nearly on an equal footing with hard, 
and it is likely that some business would 
be done in this feed if buyers had any 
confidence in the market. Sales made 
are usually for prompt shipment, no in- 
terest being shown in future deliveries. 
Old bookings are well used up. Quota- 
tions, July 3: soft winter bran $28@28.50 
ton, hard winter bran $28@28.25, and 
gray shorts $32@33. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwauker.—With = grain’ markets 
easier, and the usual seasonal dullness of 
demand being experienced in most feed- 
ing territories, the millfeed market was 
dull last week. Values have been re- 
duced $1@1.50 ton on bran, with mid- 
dlings down even more, but retaining a 
margin of $1.50 over bran. Offerings are 
increasing steadily, but are not readily 
absorbed. There is no particular pres- 
sure, although such a condition is ex- 
pected, as mills are increasing their pro- 
duction. Early last week the situation 
was such that feed for forward shipment 
was bringing about the same price as 
spot stuff, and while mills are more eager 
to get feed bookings, they are not in- 
clined to lower prices for future deliv- 
ery, although it is clear that considerable 
business could be done if the usual dis- 
count under spot were allowed. Nominal 
quotations, July 4: spring bran $25.50 
(@26.50 ton, winter bran $27.70@28.20, 
standard fine eo $27@27.50, flour 
middlings $33.50@34, red dog $40@41, 
rye feed $27@28, hominy feed $37@38, 
reground oat feed $7@8, old process oil 
meal $45@46, cottonseed meal $42.50@47, 
and gluten feed $34.80, in 100-Ib sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

MinNeEApoiis.—Local mills report an 
excellent demand for feed, and in most 
cases they are sold ahead for July and 
August. This means that they have 
practically no accumulation of feeds. In- 
terest was first shown with the break in 
the market, prices having declined $1@ 
2.50 on the week. Mixers seem to be 
temporarily supplied, though jobbers re- 
port that they are nibbling quite regular- 
ly. It was the mixers who bought most 
heavily on the break. Mills are offering 
nothing beyond September. 

Several jobbers say that inquiries have 
strengthened greatly, and that chief in- 
terest is in bran. Mixed car trade has 
been especially good, and demand has 
been for red dog and flour middlings. 
The tone of the market is, in general, 
very satisfactory. 

Mills quote bran at $23@24 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $25@25.50, flour mid- 
dlings $31.50@33, red dog $39@42, wheat 


mixed feed $31@32, and rye middlings 

$26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 

prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100- Ib 


‘sacks, as reported by brokers: 


July 7 Year ago 
DN axevsaewes«< $23.00@24.00 $20.00@21.00 
Stand. middlings.. 24.00@26.00 22.00@24.50 


Flour middlings... 31.00@33.00 25.50@29.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 39.00@41.00 31.50@35.00 

DututH. — The millfeed market is 
weak, With more sellers than buyers, 
quotations are tending downward. ‘The 
mills are doing a little business for 
prompt shipment, and are in position to 
offer for deferred shipment. 

Great Faris.—Feed prices last week 
were lower than they have been for al- 
most a year. Quotations, July 3: bran 
$31 ton and standard middlings $34, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. With the 
present condition of forage crops in the 
state, mills necessarily must depend 
largely on outside markets for the out- 
put next winter, as there is by far the 
best hay crop that the state has had for 
more than a decade. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Lack of any important 
demand and the tendency toward read- 
justment to a new crop basis caused a 
sharp decline in millfeed last week. Bran 
is fully $3 ton lower, while shorts 
dropped $2@2.50. Little buying exists, 
except to cover current requirements. 
Deferred is neglected, so far as actual 
buying is concerned, the inquiry existing 
being far below the prices at which mills 
would be willing to sell. 

Kansas City mills are accumulating 
supplies of feed, although not in such 
volume as to demoralize the market. The 
small trade passing has been enough to 
absorb the greater part of the produc- 
tion. Outside mills are not, as yet, press- 
ing offerings. 

Quotations, July 3, spot, basis car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City: bran, $23@23.50 
ton; brown shorts, $28@28.50; gray 
shorts, $29.50@30. 

Satina.—Feed demand slumped last 
week and prices dropped l5c. Prices, 
car lots, basis Kansas City, were quoted 
on July 3 as follows: bran, $1.25@1.35 
ewt; mill-run, $1. 40@1. 50; gray shorts, 
$1. 60@1. 70. 

Oxvtanoma Crry.—A declining con- 
sumer demand for feeds and an inclina- 
tion by dealers to purchase only for 
immediate needs ran prices down ma- 
terially last week. Mills are accumu- 
lating small stocks, and lower prices have 
little stimulating effect on the movement. 
Straight bran sold on July 3 at $1.45 





ewt, mill-run bran $1.55, wheat gray 
shorts $1.75, corn chop $2.20 and corn 
meal, in 24-lb bags, 72c. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed prices declined 
sharply last week, both for prompt and 
deferred shipment. With the latter sell- 
ing $1 under spot, millers are not press- 
ing offerings. Quotations, spot car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City, July 3: bran, $25 
ton; mill-run, $28; shorts, $31. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Totepo.—Some mills have ground out 
soft wheat stocks and have no soft wheat 
feed to offer. This results in making the 
latter relatively stronger than hard 
wheat feed. The general feed market 
is weak, in spite of reduced output, and 
quotations declined last week, although 
one mill has advanced its price on mixed 
feed and middlings. Soft winter wheat 
bran was quoted, July 3, at $33.25 ton, 
mixed feed $35.25, and middlings $39.25, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

PirrssurcH.—The millfeed market con- 
tinued slow last week, the few sales 
made being practically all for prompt de- 
livery. There was no business for future 
commitment. Offerings were light, but 
prices held rather firm. Quotations, July 
3: standard middlings $32.50@33.50 ton, 
flour middlings $38@39, red dog $43@ 
45, spring wheat bran $30.50@31.50; cot- 
tonseed oil, 43 per cent protein $48.70, 
41 per cent protein $46.70, 36 per cent 
protein $44.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent 
protein $40.90@41.90, 16 per cent protein 
$35.40@36.40. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market 
continues active and strong, though the 
price for carload lots shaded off a little 
last week. Quotations, July 3: bran $35 
ton, mixed feed $36, shorts $37. 


THE EAST 

Burrato.—Abundant rains last week 
put pastures in excellent condition, and 
demand for millfeeds is slack. Jobbers 
quoted on July 3 $28.50 ton for bran, 
with mills holding 50c over that figure. 
Middlings are easy at $31, flour mid- 
dlings selling at $37.50, and red dog at 
$43.50. 

Ba.trmore.—Millfeed declined last 
week, with no demand to be found. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, July 3: 
spring bran, $32@33; soft winter bran, 


$35@36; standard middlings, $33@34; 
flour middlings, $41@42; red dog, $48 
@A9. 


PuiLapeLtpuiA.—_-Demand for millfeed 
is slow and the market rules weak and 
lower, with rather freer offerings. Quo- 
tations on July 3 for prompt shipment, 
per ton: spring bran $31.50@32.50, hard 
winter bran $33.50@34.50, soft winter 
bran $35.50@36.50, standard middlings 
$33.50@34, flour middlings $38.50@41.50, 
and red dog $47.50@48.50. 

Boston.—A lower market for wheat 
feed is reported, with considerable pres- 
sure to sell spring bran and middlings. 
Canadian bran is offering at practically 
the same range as domestic. Shippers 
are looking for business, and cutting 
prices in order to secure it. Quotations: 
spring bran, $31.50@32.50; standard 
middlings, $34@34.50; flour middlings, 
$39.50@40; red dog, $49.50; stock feed, 
$44; reground oat hulls, $14; cottonseed 
meal, $46@51.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 


THE SOUTH 


Memputis.—Little was done in millfeed 
last week, and the decline in prices is 
causing a bearish sentiment. Stocks are 
light, but there is believed to be larger 
consumption because of the effects of 





7, based on carload lots, 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire, Tuesday, July 
prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas eee St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ..... $. - @26.00 $23.00@24.00 $. y Se re eee Per 
Hard winter bran. 26. 50@2 7.00 --@. é 23. 00@ 23. 50 eo) ok en eee 
Soft winter bran.. -@. -@. yeh) | keer | Pee 
Stand. middlings*. 7.00 @28. 00 25. 00@25. 50 28.00 @ 28.50 . oe TT eee 
Flour middlingst. Heep 34.00 31.50@33.00 29.50@30.00 30.00@ Ce sine whe onc 
MOG GOW ce ccccens 40.00@44.00 39.00@42.00 ere. see rer Crrre Tees LC RTee 
Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ..... ape 00@27.50 $31.50@32.50 $31.50@32.50 $.....@..... <teeewss< 
Hard winter bran. . -@ 33.50 @3 4.50 ee fee ee a a, ae 
Soft winter bran.. -@ 28. 00 a bn SUT meerce 31.00 @33.00 
Stand. middlings*. 28. 50@30. 00 33.50@34.00 33.00@33.50 35.00 @37.00 
Flour middlingstf.. --@36.50 38.50@41.50 38.50@39.00 et eee 
OR i cicacacs Noxse @43.00 47.50@48.50 - - @48.00 --@.. 
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the prolonged dry spell. Never before 
did the cotton belt as a whole have such 
a drouth as it is now experiencing. For 
spot bran $28.50 ton was asked, on July 
3, but shipment first half July was of- 
fered at $27.50, and at $27 for latter 
half. Gray shorts were quoted at $34.50 
for first half July and $34 fer latter halt 

Nasuvitte.—The millfeed market was 
quiet last week, with prices showiny a 
softening tendency. Demand was fair. 
Quotations, July 3: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, per ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $30@32; standard mid- 
dlings, $34@37. 

Norro._k.—Feed prices were lower |ast 
week, quotations showing $2@3 ton <de- 
cline. Business is lagging and jobbers 
and brokers report inquiries falling off. 
They attribute the slackness, however, to 
a seasonal condition. Quotations, July 3: 
red dog $49@49.50 ton, winter wheat 
flour middlings $38@39, standard 1,id- 
dlings $33@34, bran $31@31.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattrie.—Millfeed developed furi\er 
weakness last week, and prices for W\.h- 
ington feeds were about $2 ton lower. 
On July 3 mills quoted $27 ton for W» <h- 
ington mill-run, in straight cars. i in- 
tana mills are not offering much | :ed 
on the north Pacific Coast, but, rese! «rs 
offered mixed feeds, bought some mo) ‘his 
ago, at $34.50@35 ton. 

PortLtann.—The millfeed market «is 
easier last week, with a lighter dem id 
in all departments. Mill-run was qu: ‘ed 
on July 3 at $38 ton, and middling. at 
$50. Stocks of both were small. 

Los AnGeLEs.—Quietude prevailed | ist 
week in the southern California mill) ced 
market, with only small sales repor ed. 
Demand was exceedingly light, but pr -es 
remained at a steady level. Quotati 1s, 
July 3: Kansas bran, $37 ton; U \h- 
Idaho red mill-run $42, white mill-. un 
$46, blended mill-run $45; cottons ed 
meal, $41. 


CANADA 


Winnipec.—Western mills report an 
excellent demand for millfeed, which is 
sufficient to take care of their out uit. 
Prices were unchanged last week. Q):\- 
tations, July 4: Fort William basis, bran 
$25 and shorts $27; Saskatchewan, brin 
$25 and shorts $27; Alberta, bran $26 and 
shorts $28; British Columbia, bran 28 


@30 and shorts $30@32; Pacific Coust, 
bran $31 and shorts $33. 
Toronto.—Bran and_ shorts were 


steady at former prices last week.  [e- 


mand is at the usual low midsummer 
level. Quotations, July 4: bran $28 ton, 


shorts $30, middlings $36, jute, mixed 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 


$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.! 
cars, Fort William. 
Montreat.—A_ quiet, steady trace 


characterized the Montreal millfeed mia r- 
ket last week. Offerings were con 

paratively light, and demand mostly fur 
small lots. Quotations closed on July + 
as follows: bran $28.25@29.25 ton, shoris 


$30.25@31.25, and middlings $36.25: 
37.25, less 25c for cash. 
EUROPE 


Lonvon, Enec., June 17—Demand fur 
mill offals continues slow, but traders r 
port that there has been less pressure |» 
sell. London made bran and middlin; - 
are unchanged at £7 10s and £6 5s ton, 
respectively, ex-mill. Plate pollards «1 
passage are quoted at £6 5s, but it 
very doubtful if there is a buyer at tl- 
price. There are sellers of June-Ju! 
and July-August at £6 10s. Fancy Pla 
middlings for June-July are quoted «| 
£8 10s. 

Betrast, IRELAND, June 15.—Mill o - 
fals have shown a further decline, ar | 
are very weak. It is now possible to hn 
good home made white bran at £8 I's 
ton, delivered, Belfast, and £9, Dubli. 
Red bran is quoted at £7@8 ton, accor: - 
ing to quality. Importers are underse’ - 
ing what may be looked upon as lo‘ 
prices from the mills. Good foreign bri’ 
can be bought at £8 ton. English mi 
ers are also pressing very hard for sale 





The value of the exports of feeds du'- 
ing the first 10 months of this fiscal ye: r 
was over $18,000,000 more than for t!° 
same period last year. 
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flour guaranteed.” There was also evi- 





UMMAR dence tending to show, the court of ap- 
peals found, that the flour covered by 
CEES Y YY YY eer erreryyyreryyrvrvry the first shipment proved to be unsatis- 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed factory to defendant's customers; “that 
markets on Monday, July 6, and on the flour did not smell good, did not taste 
s Z ve « + , 








the corresponding date in 1924, as re- fee, seemed to ‘penne 2 ms Parl 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- = Tight”; that it made sappy read. Hold- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: ing that _this deficient condition of the 
Minecapaiie— 1924 s088 flour entitled defendant to rescind the 
~ Bran PAE wean Cs Oe $21.50 $22.50@23.00 contract as to the undelivered installment 

Pure wheat bran ..___ 22.00 22.50@23.00 called for by the contract, the court of 

eninge oe 23.50 rte tah appeals followed similar decisions pre- 





31.00@32.00 Viously reached by it in other cases, 
39.00 @ 40.00 There a re, however, decisions of high au- 
25.00 @ 26.00 thority in jurisdictions other than Mis- 


Flour middlings ...,.. 
Red EASA eae 





























-eSS i ag 2 : ® . * . . 
—- ipsa 31006 32.00 Souri at variance with the View of the law 
Middlings* 32. 33.00 @34.00 Just quoted. 
nn Mg, eee eaeae ss 42.00 42.00@43.50 ee 
Duluth— 
SS 22.50 23.00@24.00 May Exports 
Middlings Th ee 25.00 25.50@ 26.00 Exports of flour and srain from the United 
Flour middlings ....., 28.00 2.00@ 33.00 States by countries of destination during the 
Country mixed feed - 23.50 26 00 @ 27.00 month of May, 1925, as reported by the 
Red - , ES ee 35.00 35.50@36.00 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 
St. Louis— " 
LS ee 23.50 26.00@ 26.50 Wheat .—Bushels- 
Brown shorts..." 25.50 30.00@31.00 To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Gray shorts ....../ "' 28.00 32.00@32.50 Azores, etc. ...... 2,435 0,266 ...., 
Ont feed.) ot" 11.50 9.00@ 9.50 Belgium ... sesso §=©8,825 683.588 =| '*' 
Hominy feed ...../ 7" 33.50 37.00@38.00 Czechoslovakia || "aS. ae 
Buffalo— Denmark ..... ues 12,564 24,169 ..... 
were bien .,.......... ‘+++ 28.00@28.50 Finland ... |! sae OT 
| SS epeeneiaee tees 27.00@27.50 France ......... 7°) 285 2,110,304 trees 
Standard middlings .._ | *'"’ 29.50@30.00 Germany .....) "7! 85,620 321,637 667 
Flour middlings ... ||’ rtr++ 37.50@38.50 Gibraltar ... |||! + tI. eee 
ON bee cc cc, verse 42.00@43.00 Greece ...... 1/77) 11,626 eaves 
Heavy mixed feed |./) /*""' $1.00@32.50 Italy ........ 0777! + 
_. Sete seees 46.00@ 46.50 a Cor eee scene Hed EVE eRe 
Cansas City. <o-pect vagal ee 87 ‘ ne eases 
— ane beer se beac 21.50 24.00@25.00 Netherlands |. 50,405 355,445 0 122! 
EP eee 21.00 23.00@24.00 Norway ., | pea: Se 10 
Brown shorts ......) | 26.50 see g2e 80 «= Boland. Danzig :.. 15,159 777 
Gray shorts ’ 32.00@33.00 Portugal ...... 7! 228 
> kt ree 32.00 41.00@42.00 Roumania ........ 571 
Philadelphia— Russia (Europe)... nae ane ae 
Winter bran .......,. 30.00 32.50@33.50 Spain ..... RGGGeME CG: eee 
Pure bran ........_"° 29.50 31.00@31.50 te ine 1544 38,35 18 
Spring bran ...... 1) 7! 28.50 30.50@31.00 =‘ Irish F tec, State... 2499 . wes en's: 
Spring middlings |...) 39 '99 32.00@33.00 United Kingdom |. 99.418 1,483,418 130,219 
. fk aoe 40.00 42.00@44.00 Canada ..... +++ 2,852 3,080,686 287.595 
Flour middlings .._ |" 36.00 41.00@45.00 British Honduras.” 3+) ae aie b 
mee POON... .. 5650... 26.00 31.00@32.00 —_ — ot eee rete ntten. Ree 
SD wr e muatemala ..... . 88: Wises okies 
ee ne 7 .70 @ 28.20 Honduras kee. 4 anes eee 
SER aeeens. 00 @ 26.00 ss caragua ..... ee 7.9 = 
Middlings ......./°""' -50@27.50 Panama ..... tes 6,529 139 
Flour middlings 33.00@34.00 Salvador ..... eve 4,606 CORRES! je cay 
ly, a eeade, 40.00 @ 41.00 Mexico ........... 13,374 80,741 86,319 
eT eeenabens 37588 41.00 Newfoundland e6e 1,290 how's teas 
Old process oil meal... | 44/59 44.50@46.00 Bermuda ..... || * Sree O74 
Cottonseed meal ... ||’ 49.00 42.50@47.00 Barbados |||)!’ *’ ++ re + 
Hominy feed ...._)° 7" 37.50 37.00@38.00 Jamaica Se eee eens 10,248 =... 4,509 
Reground oat feed |.|| 49/99 7.00@ 8.00 Prinidad, Tobago. . ee 
Brewers’ dried Brainst.. 29.00 28 00q@ 29.00 Other B. W. Indies 2,091 : 
Hominy feed* ........ 42.00 43.00@45.00 CUDA ...-......... 89,998 1,578 
Gluten feedt¢ .../ 277° "' 36.40 .....@34 80 store geal ae » 419 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail ae w oe al Pane yl i oat 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 OO aloes ; 15.981 sins rn 
ep PS SUS eG sa 5 “eC vas «Virgin islands | 1,406 552 
NE 52 5'6-0's ian’, edits 7 bt . > 
Kansas City ...../ 7° 7°" 8.90 9.70 argentina Ps 10.471 ai F 
Milwaukee .......... °°" 5.70 650 rae tts 10,479 ie 
= Se tees 70,766 Beal ee con 
SIAN eptee ree 4.70 Cate ........ oe 1.814 9 
*Boston. tChicago. +100 Ibs. Colombia oe ee ch 4.402 / 1.650 
Sy Ecuador 650.064 %.6.< 
- British Guiana 
OCEAN RATES Dutch Guiana . 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic Ports, ellie ane << ieee. 
1 subject to confirmation, as Quoted Tues- >, ee 
day, July 7, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: BE co scv ees MAMBE ITTTS Sere: 
i eee 
Phila- Hamp- Hongkong 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton OM kssi5c00.s. 
To— York ton more phia Roads Palestine, Syria . ae 
Aberdeen ..., 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 Philippine Islands 28 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 Russia (Asia) 
Antwerp ..., 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 Australia ..,.. 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 cece British Oceania 
Bergen ....,. of ae ++e- 27.00 tee French Oceania .. 
Bordeaux ,, BUsEO cscs 27.50 27.50 0Ke British W. Africa 
Bremen ..,,. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 British S. Afric S. 
i, ee 30.00 .... ++e- 20.00 vue British E. Africa 
Cardift soeees 20.00 ..., eee 20.00 ‘904 Canary Islands 
Copenhagen, . 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 . _, Barkan 
Pee eee 20.00 20.00 re Oth. French Africa 
Danzig ...... DE cece . cea 30.00 ere can), Lie 
Dublin ...... 50.00 .ccc 20.00 20.00 vewe Morocco .,..... "| 
Dundee ..... 22.00 .... 22.00 0606 Cons Portuguese §, Afr. 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 eos Other Port, Africa. 
Gibraltar ..,. 40.00 .... ‘sue been Sees Spanish Africa 
Glasgow +++++ 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 —. _- 
Gothenburg... , if, 27.00 27.00 sewe WEE Sica oo, 690,228 9.869. G29 764,312 
yamburg ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 iso 18.00 jive 
Havre ...... - 27.50 .... 27.60 27.50 . tvs To— Barley Rye Oats 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28,95 8.90) pliciem 281,981 205° 87,316 
Hull .+.+++.. 21.00 .... 21.00 31-05 ee ~~ 490/029 34" 
Helth ..-.+.+ 21.00 -... 21:00 S195 CL a +... eater +... meee 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18:00 i8;95 hb = gle al 184.603 
London ...,. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 Germany _ es ae 544.775 936. f 317.074 
; aS 544,775 926.9: 317,07 
Londonderry, 20.00 .... 20.00 ..., Stas Italy : 47 130,257 
Malmé ,...., BU.00 ..c 29.00 29.00 save I atvia pega ae eae 40.000 = 
Manchester... 18.00 18.90 18.00 18.00 18.00 Netherlands sanersd 34.935 850.436 522 779 
Marseilles ... 25.00 S48 5654 b245 ee: aa." 60.666 88.0( aes 
p 860-06 ee 0,666 . or 
Newcastle ... 20.00 .... C606 shes coos Poland, Danzig 71.299 
“Frere ++ 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 Russia _ (Europe). ie a 40,000 tl ay 
Pireus ....., 32.60 ..., CeGa- 44456 io ue Sweden .......__ 14,000 RP ee 
Rotterdam ,. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 United Kingdom 179.107 62.258 125.469 
7, ‘ Jee -, - 
Southampton. 25.00 aT ey eee wees BEM Boe ws gee Saas *,937,084 1,977,0R9 
Stavanger .,. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 British Honduras 110 
Stettin ...... 30.00 ... ' ; whe 


manufacturers a pacnrague tt eees . ree 
to 90-day ship- CAN BUYER END CONTRACT FOR Mexico ........, 31250 Boze 
INFERIOR DELIVERY? SOE vee eees. mm ey 
A contract to sell flour and feed was Dominican Rep. |, a a 350 
FLOUR TRADE QUIET SO worded as to justify termination of Other w. Indies. ei Serre ee 1,280 
y 7.—(Special Tele- the contract as to undelivered install- ao oeahiries — ijncce- ae 
jan flour trade is un- ments for deficient quality of an install- eee eee ae 
me and abroad ment delivered, held the Springfield, Mo., Totals ........ 1,607,805 5,755,562 3.448, 702 

Ces are 50c bbl lower court of appeals in the case of Lyons Rye flour, —_— ae 
ered. Export prices, Milling Co. ys, Farmers’ Supply Co. (245 Finlana ..... 616 West Indies ... 199 
20¢ bbl higher. Mill- S. W. 572). Germany ..... 4,386 Other countries 3 


A. H. Bamey. 


the contract the words, “Satisfaction of Canada ....._ | 228 


There was written across the face of Poland, Danzig. "457 


Russia (Eur.).. 686 Total 









































































































Rural Leadership 


(Continued from page 138.) 


cropping to small grains; (j) value of 
straw application. 

Eight years’ results, with complete fer- 
tilizer and acid and raw rock phosphate, 
both with and without manure, show no 
marked effect on small grains and corn. 
On alfalfa and clover hay there has been 
a decided increase from the use of phos- 
phate fertilizers. 

Continuous cropping of wheat has 
yielded between five and six bushels less 
as a 10-year acreage than in the rota- 
tions. Other results have been as signifi- 
cant. The increased acreage of sweet 
clover, alfalfa, cultivated crops, rye (ac- 
count of weed eradication), and the use 
of better varieties of seed in evidence in 
all parts of the Red River valley indi- 
cate that results are being attained. 

Fourth—Horticultural investigations, 
including (a) variety testing of potatoes, 
garden crops, root crops, sugar beets, 
tree and bush fruits, ornamental trees 


and shrubs; (b) plant disease and insect - 


pests control on these crops; (c) cultural 
tests of potatoes; (d) hardiness studies 
of fruit, trees and shrubs; (e) pure seed 
distribution of potato and garden crops. 

Fifth—Live stock investigations. These 
cover feeding and pasture projects in 
addition to (a) dairy herd management 
and development; (b) official testing of 
dairy cows; (c) maintenance of dairy 
herd and cost account; (d) sheep flock 
management and development; (e) main- 
tenance of brood sows; (f) pastures for 
growing hogs; (g) hogging down corn 
demonstrations; (h) sweet clover versus 
alfalfa for feeding steers; (i) compari- 
son of different kinds of pastures; (j) 
sheep feeding trials. 

The movement toward diversified 
farming in the Red River valley is on. 
The station co-operating with other 
agencies, the viewpoint and _ training 
given the agricultural school students, 
hundreds of meetings, bulletins, circulars 
and correspondence, all have their influ- 
ence. The Red River Valley Dairymen’s 
Association, organized in 1903, is very 
active in assisting the dairy farmers and 
the creameries, of which there are 125 in 
this district. Silos, purebred sires, and 
growing protein feeds ¢ampaigns have 
been productive of much improvement. 

Sixth—Poultry work. ‘Thousands of 
eggs for hatching, young chicks, and 
breeding stock have been distributed 
from the station flocks. The projects in- 
clude (a) hens versus pullets for profit- 
able egg production; (b) trap nesting; 
(c) cockerel fattening experiments (d) 
comparative cost of heating brooders; 
(e) artificial versus natural methods of 
incubation; (f) standard bred versus 
mongrel flock; (g) poultry house con- 
struction. 

Enough has been included to indicate 
the nature and the scope of work car- 
ried on at the university’s agricultural 
station located at Crookston. 

One of the chief lines of work is to 
improve the quality and the quantity of 
purebred seed grain. This is a long story 
in itself. The work is being carried on in 
co-operation with the field crops division 
at the agricultural college. It begins 
with breeding improved varieties, which 
are tested out for three years in rod 
rows. The most promising varieties are 
grown for three years in varietal test 
plots. The best variety is then grown in 
increased fields, followed the next year 
in a larger field, which is, in turn, fol- 
lowed at last by placing in the hands 
of selected farmers a small quantity of 
the new variety for them to grow and 
later to distribute among their neighbors. 
Marquis wheat, Gopher oats, No. 184 
barley, Chippewa flaxseed, Northwestern 
dent, Minnesota No. 13 and North Da- 
kota white flint corn, Minnesota No. 2 
rye, and Minsoy soy beans are recom- 
mended varieties. 

Fifteen thousand circulars, reaching 
nearly every farmer in the Red River 
valley, which give the results of the field 
trials, are distributed every year, ena- 
bling the farmer to keep in touch with 
the work being done at the station. 

Over 35,000 bus pedigreed seed grain 
were distributed to co-operating farmers 
in 1924, 3,440 in 1923, 1,760 in 1922, and 
so on, indicating the extent of this work. 
They pay current pure seed prices for 





the small quantity given each one. The 
extent of the station sales of purebred 
seed is indicated by the following table, 
which gives the cash receipts from sales 
of station grown seed. The seed used 
for the 500 acres of station fields is not 
included in this table. The present seed 
stock for distribution in 1925 has an in- 
ventory value of over $6,000. 


PURE SEED GRAIN SALES BY YEARS 





1921... cece $1,981.26 
q 1922........ 2,881.63 
9 q |) eee 3,820.26 
1930. wcccces 6,097.05 3934. ceccee 4,427.53 


Besides this contact with grain grow- 
ers, most of the farmers visit the station. 
They come during June, July and Au- 
gust. They bring their families along, a 
bit of lunch, a holiday air and an in- 
vestigating spirit. The station workers 
are overjoyed to meet them. They take 
them to the plots to see the actual crops 
growing. The women inspect the poultry 
plant, the garden projects, the flowers, 
shrubbery, fruit trees and, at the close, 
are taken in charge by the school’s home 
economics teacher, who leads a round 
table discussion, the topics being selected 
by the visitors. 

Thirty-one farm or community clubs 
came last summer. More will come next 
year. It is a summer course, almost 
unique in the country, when the total 
number of people present, the number 
of organizations, and the number of days 
covered by these visitations are taken 
into consideration. 

Then there are the meetings held dur- 
ing the year, when members of the staff 
discuss current farm problems. There 
were 418 appointments filled last year, 
an average of two a day, excluding the 
harvest and threshing periods, when no 
meetings are held. Judging at county 
fairs, poultry shows, live stock exhibi- 
tions, community fair days and junior 
achievement events, is:an important part 
of the work. 

The school is in session from October 
until April. Agricultural and home 
training subjects are stressed. Citizen- 
ship, training for leadership and music 
are given much attention. Red River 
valley folk love to sing. 

The school’s enrollment has increased 
as fast as the facilities provided have 
permitted. There were 31 students en- 
rolled during the first year, 1906-07. 
This number increased steadily to 301 
during the school year of 1919-20. Fol- 
lowing a slight decrease during the three- 
year period of agricultural depression, 
the number has again reached over 250. 
The students come from farm homes and 
the smaller towns in the 15 northwestern 
Minnesota counties. Specifically, the 
courses offered at the school include the 
following: : 

1—Agriculture. This is a three years’ 
course, of six months each, for boys, 
which includes work in animal and dairy 
husbandry, farm crops and management, 
horticulture, poultry, farm engineering, 
blacksmithing, carpentry, business Eng- 
lish, farm accounts, history, civics and 
music. 

2—Home training. This is also a 
three-year course, of six months each 
year, for girls, which includes cooking, 
sewing, home management, home nurs- 
ing, home sanitation, English, household 
accounts, history, civics and music. 

3—Advanced fourth year’s course for 
those who desire to prepare for college 
or for teaching. 

4—Dressmaking and home manage- 
ment, a special three months’ course for 
girls. ; 

5—A special three months’ course for 
boys, including live stock feeding, field 
crops, horticulture, gardening, farm for- 
estry, business English, farm accounts 
and farm engineering. 

6—Junior short course. This is a week 
for boys and girls from 12 to 18 years 
of age. 

7—Northwest School Farmers’ and 
Home Makers’ Week, which is held in 
Crookston at the same time as the Red 
River Valley Winter Live Steck and 
Farm Crops shows. 

The principal event of the year in the 
Red River valley is the annual North- 
west School Farmers’ and Women’s 
Week, held at Crookston during the sec- 
ond week of February. Crookston folks 
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built the armery to provide a place for 
the meetings, the Red River Valley Live 
Stock Association built three large ex- 
hibit buildings where the farm crops, 
live stock and poultry exhibits are held, 
and 2,200 farmers and townspeople in 
the Red River valley subscribed from 
$10 to $1,700 each to make up the sum 
of $75,000 which these three buildings 
cost. Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth 
business men furnished $2,000 from each 
city, to show that they, too, appreciated 
the work that was being done. 

This week, commonly called “The Red 
River Valley Classic,” brings all togeth- 
er, grain farmer and live stock farmer, 
city man and man from the country, 
rural woman and city cousin, dairy 
farmer from Becker County and wheat 
grower from Marshall County. They 
meet, sing, talk, argue, agree and dis- 
agree, see exhibits, hear experts, gain 
new ideas, meet old friends and make 
new ones; a leavening energy which is 
gradually changing farm planning and 
development in this section of the state. 

From the school, the station and the 
farmers’ week go out a continuous stream 
of ideas and suggestions which can best 
be summarized in the following 14 
points: 

Have Dairy Cows or Beef Cattle. In 
one Red River valley county the av- 
erage farm has only 13 head of cattle 
per farm. The number should be at least 
50. There are 1,333 cowless farms in the 
11 counties of the valley. 

Have a Few Hogs. In one Red River 
valley county the average farm has only 
four hogs per farm. There are 5,671 
hogless farms in the 11 counties. 

Have a Few Sheep. The Red River 
valley is especially adapted for sheep 
raising. Wool and mutton bring good 
prices. 

Have a Good-sized Flock of Chickens. 
Red River valley farms average about 
60 hens per farm. There are 2,046 hen- 
less farms in the valley. 

Have Purebred Sires. 
brings greater returns. 

Raise Sweet Clover for Pasture. -Ev- 
ery year brings added testimony to the 
record of the value of sweet clover, both 
as a pasture and as a hay crop. 

Raise Alfalfa for Hay. The Red Riv- 
er valley is favored in the large yields 
of alfalfa obtained. This valley soon 
will lead the state in alfalfa acreage per 
farm. 

Plan to Grow Sugar Beets. The Unit- 
ed States imports 70 per cent of its 
sugar. Minnesota produces only 10 per 
cent of the sugar used in this state. 

Plan to Grow More Corn. Use north- 
ern grown.seed of early maturing varie- 
ties. 

Plan to Grow a Limited Acreage of 
Potatoes. Grow them on well-prepared 
ground, using treated seed and spraying 
the vines. 

Plan to Grow High Quality Purebred 
Seed. Wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, al- 
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falfa, sweet clover, corn and soy beans, 
Secure the right strains and varieties. 

Plan to Grow Some Flax. Even with 
this year’s increased production of flax, 
the United States still imports a larye 
amount. 

Continue to Raise Bread Wheat and 
Other Small Grains on Clean Land. 
Make this possible by rotating crops and 
feeding live stock on the roughages. 

Send for Bulletins. Include those on 
growing sweet clover, alfalfa, soy beans, 
sugar beets, dairying, swine raising, 
sheep growing, beef production, feeding 
of live stock, value of sweet clover |jay 
for feeding steers, chicken raising, corn, 
potatoes, small grains, flax culture, ind 
sow thistle control. 

Rising from the fertile prairies that 
emerged from ancient Lake Agassiz will 
come a civilization rich in material 
wealth, for Nature was bountiful in viv- 
ing the Red River valley its wonderful 
soil. Not only for wealth will the va‘ley 
be known, but also for the purpose and 
spirit of its people. There is sometiing 
alive on these prairies that stirs 1icn’s 
blood. The broad sweep of its acres en- 
larges the outlook. 

The ambition to improve pre) iils, 
This is the essence of the Red ki ver 
valley spirit. Everywhere in that -ec- 
tion one hears talk about this spirii. It 
is without form or substance, but it « ists 
as truly as do the thousands of p: ple 
who possess it. Some one asked wi! nce 


it came. That is a difficult questic: to 
answer, but one comes nearest to di. cov- 
ering its genesis when present a! the 
opening haif hour of community sii sing 


that precedes the evening programs :lur- 
ing the Northwest farmers’ week. (iov- 
ernor Hammond said that the sinving 
was to him the most inspiring he had 
ever heard. 

The messages of cheer, inspira’ ‘on, 
comradeship, and the call to duty hat 
were annually spoken to thousand: by 
Vincent, Woods, Hammond, Burton, 
Coffman and Coffey, at the annual ¢ :th- 
erings of town and country folk, made 
a permanent impression upon the ‘nen 
and women of the valley. Thus the s; irit 
came into being. 

It may seem that a school of agricul- 
ture has gone far afield in assuming s\ch 
work as a part of its activity and fune- 
tion. The thought is that there «re 
greater things than teaching the priici- 
ples of better crop production, impr ved 
live stock, and efficient farm account ig, 
important as those subjects are. So the 
school has striven to inculcate the b :sic 
principles of patriotism, the love of |ife 
in the country, and to create an en|/iu- 
siasm for our most fundamental voca- 
tion, namely, that. of tilling the soil ind 
loving it into fruition. 





Exports of biscuits and crackers from 
the United States during the past 11 
months amounted to 13,000,000 Ibs, or an 
increase of 1,600,000 lbs over last year 








Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending J:ine 
30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1°16 
FOP vecceate 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 74 1,253 30 
August ...... 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 1,015 803 15 
September ... 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 1,015 1,123 1,196 
October ...... 1,854 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 1,357 835 1,184 
November ... 1,615 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 905 2,254 
December 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 910 1,732 
January ..... 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 1,132 1,618 
February .... 939 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 706 3,321 
eae 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 1,012 1,56 
er 955 1,088 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 949 1,533 
BE scceveces 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 1,080 1 8 
Jume .....06- ese 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 1,235 3=1,/°4 
Totals.... *13,080 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 11,943 15, /1 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 14,379 15,662 


*Eleven months. 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 


> 


of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
Gael... osesesen 4,058 8,852 14,980 24,842 
August ...... 16,835 14,198 33,703 68,537 
September ... 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 
October ..... 45,112 9,239 18,282 18,206 
November ... 27,838 4,148 10,577 13,956 
December ... 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 
January ..... 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 
February 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 
Rees 9.961. 2,949 4,291 7,645 
GOT sa eees 0% 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 
ME Su uSioae oe 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 
OEE wens bnae Seas 4,975 9,252 14,006 


1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 
23,838 6,834 225 46,059 7,325 7,519 
27,694 12,941 15,122 6,170 11,602 16,°°5 
30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 13,102 21,°22 
35,803 13,901 21,319 6,416 11,954 17,°)7 
26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 12,806 13,''9 
25,903 9,620 25,084 4,491 14,473 12,624 
21,345 8,480 9,948 1,914 18,906 13,51 
18,469 4,938 6,992 1,048 10,384 15,°19 
14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 7,885 17,.'4 
17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 14,233 16,:°7 
25,933 10,864 14,028 353 11,359 14,)°9 
25,235 12,846 16,390 467 15,802 5,: 





Totals... .*188,422 


78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 


elo 


34,119 149,831 173, 


Totals, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1924 1923 1922 19 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


21 1 
166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 205,906 


*Eleven months. 
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Flour Mills of Denmark 


HERE are about 100 mills in Denmark, producing 
T spproximately 2,000,000 bbls wheat flour yearly. 

This output does not entirely meet the demands 
of the 3,000,000 inhabitants, however, so that there is 
a considerable annual importation of both wheat and 
rye flour. 

“ Most of the mills have been established for many 
years, but the larger plants are all thoroughly modern 
in processes and appliances. The machinery is largely 
of German manufacture. Steam is the motive force 
most commonly used. The Danish mills, according to 
a recent consular report, employ nearly 1,000 men. 

The principal milling establishments, most of which 
grind rye as well as wheat, include the following: V. 
Lund, Blegdamsmdllen, Havnemfllen, Toldbodmdllen, 
Slagelse & Kors¢r Dampmfller, Copenhagen; Ringsted 
Dampmglle, Ringsted; Holbek Dampmflle, Holbek; 
Tapperngje Dampmfglle, Tapperngje; Dampmfllen i 
Nvkobing F., Nykgbing F; Maribo Dampmflle, Mari- 
bo: Svendborg Dampmdflle, Svendborg-Oxnebjerg 
Dampmglle, Svendborg; Munke Mlle, Dampmgllen 
“Viktoria,” Odense; Vejle Dampmflle, Vejle; Valse- 
méilen, Esbjerg; Horsens Dampmflle, Horsens; Aar- 
hus Dampmdglle, Aarhus; Hadsten Mlle, Hadsten; 
Rirdsholm M@lle, Rindsholm pr Viborg; Dampmdllen 
“Ql: mpia,” Randers; Aalborg nye Dampmflle, Havne- 
1, Aalborg. 

One of the largest of the Denmark milling com- 
par is Holbek Dampmdlle, Ltd., which has a daily 
capovity of 900 bbls flour, and storage facilities for 
28.00) bbls flour and 128,000 bus grain. The mill 


me 





buiiding has been in use since 1876. Plans have been 
drav.: for a new mill, but construction has been post- 
pon.1 owing to present high costs. 

‘Though it is old, the mill can still make a very fine 
flour. a claim that F. A. Kjer, the manager, makes 
wit great deal of pride. He points out the fact that 
only one kind of wheat is milled at a time, the products 
ot d Canadian and American spring and winter 
whe>', soft American and Argentine wheat, and Rus- 
sia id Danish wheat, going to the blending plant 
for sing. The same is true in the case of the mill’s 
ryé oduct, which is made from a blend of Canadian, 
At ‘an, South American, Russian and Polish rye. 

: Kjer has worked out.the’ cost of milling, sell- 
ing nd delivering a. barrel of flour from his mill as 
fol!::vs: 

POWs? cccvcceseeecesesccecvccssenveccccesscesseccons $ .16 
ADH 130M: cd pene RETA S o 1 6h hicios buena cnE tees tae aten 13 
Ir mB Te Te OTe CREEULE LOTTE OLT CLEP -05 
W Oe SD pen cacacesaseaeses 24 
Sal for office force and management. 23 
BMROTOKE ois ce dst ees eVeeeerecntereseeseres -15 
Sal UF acc cer ecwrcccse cetsenercecvesuerse -05 
Pemght caters ah no-050 45s secon vise skp ak yee bs Sahen .23 
ee eo eee er ere ee ae eee ee ee ee -10 

$1.34 


The high interest charge, he states, is due to the 
small capital stock, which amounts to only _ $60,000. 
The buildings are carried on the books for the small 
amount of $25,000. 

“The machines,” writes Mr. Kjer, “are now all 
German made, but when the mill is rebuilt American 
machinery will possibly be installed, because flour made 
in an American mill is superior to that made in Euro- 
pean mills. What, then, is the difference between 
American flour milling and German flour milling? 
Bakers surely prefer the American flour because it is 
drier and more finely bolted, and these qualities make 
it more suitable for baking purposes. 

“American flour contains about 13 per cent water, 
while the German machinery makes flour with 15 per 
cent. It is necessary to dampen hard American wheat 
before grinding it, so that it contains about 16 per 
cent water when going to the rolls. The American 
rolls run so fast—about 550 to 600 revolutions per 
minute—that the rolls get very hot, and when the 
material has passed over them again and again it is in 
turn heated. Some of the water evaporates and disap- 
pears. When at last the flour is finished, the moisture 
content is only about 13 per cent. 

“But the German rolls run only about 250 revolu- 
tions per minute. They are cold, and the finished flour 
contains about 15 per cent moisture. 

“On account of drier flour and more purifying in 
American mills it is possible to bolt flour finer, which 
yields a product that works quicker in the bakery. I 
believe American flour undergoes a special maturing 
process when passing through the hot rolls.” 

Mr. Kjer occupies a position of authority in the 
Danish milling fraternity, having been manager of 
the Holbek mill for more than 25 years. He was but 
24 years old when he assumed this task. During his 
period of service the milling industry in Denmark 
passed through troubled times, but he was able to 
demonstrate that the business could be made to pay. 
The stockholders of his company, in gratitude for his 
ability and continued success, have made it a practice 
to give a large reception in his honor during the holi- 
day season at the end of each year. 

Denmark’s normal wheat crop, including that of 
South Jutland, is nearly 10,000,000 bus. The rye crop 
exceeds that figure by nearly 3,000,000. Neither the 
quantity nor the quality of domestic grain is such, 
however, as to supply the country’s flour milling re- 
quirements, and imports are large. 

Denmark’s preferences in wheat center upon No. 1 
Manitoba, but No. 2 hard winter and the softer and 
cheaper Argentine wheats are much used. 
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PROTEIN CONTENT AS AN INDEX OF 
SPRING WHEAT BAKING QUALITY 


By C. E. MANGELS AND T. SANDERSON 
North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Fargo, N. D. 


HE protein content of wheat and 
T flour is considered an important in- 

dex of baking quality, and at the 
present time wheat buyers recognize pro- 
tein content of wheat as an important 
price factor. Wheat quality is affected 
by several factors, and data are often 
very conflicting, but by finding the cor- 
relation in a relatively large number of 
samples we are able to determine the in- 
terrelation of different characteristics. 
The results of correlation studies are of 
practical value to the cereal chemist, as 
the results of such studies enable the 
chemist better to judge the value of cer- 
tain determinations and their applica- 
tion in the milling and baking industries. 
Protein or gluten content is probably the 
most common determination now made 
on wheat and flour by the chemist. 

In making these correlation studies; the 
data for each crop year have been studied 
separately. The chemist, except for a 
short period of the year, is generally deal- 
ing with wheaf from a single crop, and a 
study of the data under this plan has 
also brought to our attention points 
which would not have been noted if the 
data had been massed without regard to 
crop year. With one exception, only a 
summary of correlation is given, as the 
distribution tables in most cases do not 
give much additional information. The 
samples used in studying physical charac- 
teristics were obtained largely through a 
survey of the North Dakota wheat crop 
for protein or gluten content in 1922, 
1923 and 1924. The data resulting from 
baking tests include samples from va- 
rious projects. All data are from wheat 
grown in North Dakota. 

A general impression exists that shriv- 
eled, light weight kernels are higher in 
protein than heavy, plump kernels. 
Bailey and Hendel conclude that “No sig- 
nificant correlation has been found be- 
tween wheat kernel plumpness and crude 
protein (or crude gluten) content, when 
the former was measured in terms of 
either weight per 1,000 average kernels, 
or weight per bushel.” 

Table I summarizes correlation studies 
on this point for the four years 1921 to 
1924, inclusive. A negative correlation is 
found in 1921, but the other three years 
show a slight positive correlation. With 
the exception of 1921, the coefficient of 
correlation is less than or practically 
equal to the probable error. In+1921 the 
coefficient of correlation is not significant. 

If the different crop years are com- 
pared, it is noted that the average pro- 
tein content varies inversely as the aver- 
age test weight. The maximum test 
weight and minimum protein content are 
found in 1924, the year having the lowest 
average protein content. The maximum 
protein content and minimum test weight 
are found in 1921. The same climatic 
conditions which tend to produce very 
high protein wheat will probably also 
cause shriveling of kernels. The crops of 
1921 and 1923 were relatively high in 
protein, and the seasons of 1921 and 1923 
were characterized by an abnormally 
warm, growing season and hot winds, 
while the growing seasons of 1922 and 
1924 were subnormal in temperature. 

No correlation is found within a crop 
year, and this is probably partly due to 
the fact that heat is not the only factor 
causing the shriveling of kernels. Shriv- 
eling may be due to black stem rust, and 
the effect of rust appears to be opposite 
that of heat, in that it tends to lower. the 
protein content. The protein content of 
wheat varieties from the plots at Fargo 
in 1922 having a heavy rust infection was 
quite low, and was lowest in the varieties 
having the heaviest infection of rust. 
This difference between varieties has not 
been noted in years when rust was not a 
serious factor. The test weight per bush- 
el cannot be used as an index of protein 
content. 

The federal wheat grades provide three 
subclasses for hard spring wheat, and 
these are based on the percentage of dark, 
hard, and vitreous kernels in the sample. 
It is generally assumed that dark kernels 
contain more protein than spotted or 


starchy ones, and this is true if dark, 
spotted, and starchy kernels are picked 
from the same lot of wheat and analyzed. 
Table II summarizes the results of cor- 
relation studies on this point. 

A significant positive correlation is 
shown in 1922 and 1924, but that in 1923 
is not significant. 

While the correlation is significant in 
1922 and 1924, the percentage of dark 
kernels cannot be considered a reliable 
index of protein content for the use of 
the wheat buyer. A study of the distri- 
bution tables for the 1924 crop (Table 
III) indicates that the wheat buyer is 
not assured high protein wheat when he 
selects a sample containing a high per- 
centage of dark kernels. A low percent- 
age of dark kernels, however, does usual- 
ly indicate low protein content, and these 


_ lots of wheat can be eliminated from 


consideration if the buyer is seeking high 
protein wheat. Wheat buyers are begin- 
ning to recognize that a laboratory test 
is the only reliable index of protein or 
gluten content. 

The loaf volume obtained by controlled 
baking test is usually considered a good 
index of baking strength. It is now gen- 
erally recognized that flour strength is 
affected by a number of factors, but the 
quantity of protein or gluten present is 
considered an important one. Table IV 
summarizes correlations on crops of 1921, 
1922, and 1923. A significant correlation 
is found in each of three crop years. The 
correlation coefficient, however, indicates 
that protein or gluten content is not the 
only factor influencing loaf volume. It is 
now recognized that quality as well as 
quantity of gluten is a factor in baking 
strength of flour. The lowest correlation 
coefficient is found in 1921, with very high 
average protein content; and the highest 
coefficient in 1922, with relatively low av- 
erage protein content. In 1922 quantity 
of protein or gluten was more likely to 
be a limiting factor than in 1921 or 1923. 

Zinn finds a marked positive correla- 
tion between protein and loaf volume for 
Kansas hard winter wheats, but a slight 
negative correlation for North Dakota 
spring wheats and a slight positive one 
for Minnesota spring wheats. He, how- 
ever, has used all available data in his 
correlations, and has not considered each 
crop year separately. 

Table IV shows that the average pro- 
tein content varied from 11.98 in 1922 to 


15.02 in 1921, but the loaf volume only 
from 23821 to 2370cc. The average pro- 
tein content for 1923 is 1.17 per cent 
higher than that of 1922, but the average 
loaf volume is practically the same. 
Bailey (Minnesota Department of Agri- 
culture, Bulletin 34), states: “It is evi- 
dent that the loaf volume does not in- 
crease regularly with increasing protein 
content. The curve approaches a loga- 
rithmic rather than a linear form.” 

Thomas finds that flour “shows a gen- 
eral increase in strength with an increase 
in protein content, the only exception 
being with hard red spring wheat having 
a crude protein content of over 15 per 
cent.” The quality of protein or gluten 
present is doubtless as important as the 
quantity, and it is probable that climatic 
conditions which tend to produce wheat 
of extremely high gluten content do not 
produce a good quality of gluten. The 
baking quality of North Dakota spring 
wheat tends, therefore, to be much more 
uniform from season to season than the 
protein content. 


SUMMARY 


1. No significant correlation is found 


between protein content of wheat and the 
test weight per bushel. 

2. A significant positive correlation 
was found between protein content and 
percentage of dark, hard kernels in 1922 
and 1924, and a slight positive correlation 
in 1923. 

3. A significant positive correlation 
was found between protein content of 
flour and loaf volume for the three crop 
years—1921 to 1923. 





RUSSIA MAY EXPORT WHEAT 

Russian crops are reported to be con- 
siderably improved by recent favorable 
weather conditions. Apparently the loss 
previously reported from winter killing 
has been made up by increases in spring 
seedings, and the total sown acreage. is 
reported to be 4 per cent above last year. 
The total winter wheat, excluding Turke- 
stan, Transcaucasia and the Far Eastern 
Republic, as now reported, is 13,188,000 
acres, or about 14 per cent above last 
year. While it is still too early to speak 
with centainty of the results of Russia’s 
harvest, with continued favorable condi- 
tions that country may become a factor 
to be considered in the world situation, 
although probably not to a greater ex- 
tent than in 1923-24, when exports 
amounted to 25,000,000 bus wheat and 
42,000,000 rye. 





During the 11 months ended with May, 
the value of United States exports of 
feedingstuffs was $35,000,000, or $18,- 


500,000 more than for the same period | 


ended May, 1924. 


TABLE I 


Summary: 
Dakota spring wheat crops, 1921-24: 


Correlation of test weight per bu and protein content of wheat from North 


Probable 


Crop Number of —Crude protein, per cent—, -—Weight per bushel, lbs—, Coefficient of error 

year samples av’ge maximum minimum av’ge maximum minimum correlation + or — 

1921.... 128 15.02 20.12 10.77 55.6 61.0 44.0 —0.165 0.057 

1922.... 89 12.12 17.21 9.17 58.0 63.5 48.0 +0.057 0.069 

1923.... 171 13.35 16.96 9.93 56.0 62.0 ~ 45.0 +0.053 0.051 

1924 284 11.37 16.87 8.26 60.9 65.0 50.5 +0.022 0.040 
TABLE II 


Summary: Correlation of percentage of dark, hard, vitreous kernels and protein content 


of wheat from North Dakota crops, 1922-24: 


Probable 

Crop Number of —Crude protein, per cent—, Dark kernels, per cent—, Coefficient of error 

year samples av’ge maximum minimum av’ge maximum minimum correlation + or — 

1922.... 90 12.12 17.21 9.17 83 100 42 + 0.660 0.041 

1923.... 199 13.35 16.96 9.93 73 99 12 + 0.067 0.047 

1924.... 316 11.35 16.87 8.26 79 100 6 + 0.453 0.030 
TABLE IIt 


Distribution of samples, correlation of protein content and percentage of dark, hard, 


vitreous kernels, 1924 crop: 


P 
2 


® 


r cent protein 
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Over 94.9 .... 3 3 4 1 5 12 8 11 18 5 6 3 79 
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75.0 to 84.9... .. 1 es oe 3 4 5 5 10 9 8 6 51 
65.0 to 74.9... 1 es se 4 4 1 6 6 1 2 25 
$5.6 to 64.9... .. oe 1 6 es 4 3 1 15 
45.0 to 54.9... .. ee 1 1 2 2 4 10 
35.0 to 64.9... «. 1 ee 1 1 3 6 
26.0 to 34.9... .. 1 Se a 2 4 7 
Wee? BS saese 0s ee 1 3 3 12 19 
6 5 8 4 9 23 28 38 62 47 38 48 316 
TABLE IV 
Summary: Correlation of loaf volume and protein content of flour from North Dakota 
wheat crops, 1921-23: 
Probable 
Crop Number of —Crude protein, per cent— -———Loaf volume, cc——, Coefficient of error 
year samples av’ge maximum minimum av'ge maximum minimum correlation + or — 
1921.... 128 15.02 20.12 10.79 2,370 2,698 1,853 +0.307 0.053 
1932.... 186 11.93 15.18 9.36 2,321 2,825 1,705 +0.427 0.047 
1923.... 194 13.10 16.59 9.75 2,369 2,930 1,732 +0.345 0.043 
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A revival was raging in a Virgini: col- 
ored church. The fruits had been co:sid- 
erable. One obdurate soul, however, re- 
sisted the efforts of the elder. Calle) to 
account for his reluctance, he repli: 

“Yo’ see how it is, Elder. I’se oot a 
problem. I don’t see how I’se gwin. git 
mah shirt on ovah mah wings when | 


gits 
to Glory.” 

“Dat ain’t yo’ problem,” retorte:! the 
exhorter promptly. “Yo’ problem i. how 
is yo’ gwine git yo’ hat on ovah yo’ hirns.” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 

+ ” 


THE KING OF BEASTS 
Waiter (to convivial gentleman at ote! 
who has entertained friends with re: | istic 
animal imitations): “Beg pardon, si». the 


manager says no gentleman would : \ake 
a noise like that.” 

Convivial Gentleman: “Of cours: not. 
*Taint meant to be a gentleman—''’s a 


lion.”—Punch. 
* 
The Bootblack: “Light or dark, si» *” 
The Absent-Minded Professor: “I’m 
not particular, but please don’t giv me 
the neck.”—Puppet. 


* * 


During the recent prohibition } 'cbi- 
scite in Ontario, a prominent Ottawa an, 
who is an ardent prohibitionist, was sur- 
prised by a visit at his office of his s nall 
barelegged son. 

“Hullo, young man,” the father id. 
“What brought you to town?” 

“T was in a parade,” the little boy said 
proudly. 

“What parade?” asked the father. 

“IT don’t know,” he answered; “bit I 
carried a big sign.” 

“What was on the sign?” asked the »an 
curiously, and almost collapsed as his 
son replied: 

“*My father’s a drunkard! 
shoes!’ ” 


I’ve goi no 


Although knocked down twice by t»xi- 
eabs while crossing Oxford Street | ist 
week, a pedestrian managed to reach ‘he 
pavement without injury. It is repor ed 
that the taxis have asked for a retirn 
match.—Passing Show (London). 


* + 
Barton: “What makes your next-« or 
neighbor so unpopular?” 
Borrows: “He’s fixed his lawnmower 


so you have to drop a nickel in the slo! to 
make it go.”—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


Two Lancashire women were disci -s- 
ing a visit to their town of Galli-Cu ‘ci. 
Said one: “They do tell me as ’ow -\ic 
’ad nearly a thousand pounds for si: :- 
ing that one afternoon.” Answered |ic 
other: “Aye, but you ’ave to remem «Tr 
that she’s not in regular work.”—Pass 
Show (London). 


Theda: “Jack’s a leading man in ‘'ic 
movies now.” 


Bara: “Yes?” 
Stillbara: “Yeh—an_ usher.”—P: 'n 
State Froth. 
” * 


A traveling man went into a railw \y 
restaurant and gazed discontentedly +t 
the profusion of pies and cakes on ‘1c 
counter. “Haven’t you got anythiog 
solid to eat?” he asked. 

“Shall I give you some beans?” ask. 
the proprietor, with his most persuasi ¢ 
smile. The traveler assented and, maki 
short work of them, asked: “How much” 

“Twenty-five cents,” was the bland r- 
sponse. 

“What!” cried the drummer; “25c fr 
a spoonful of cold beans?” The propri:- 
tor continued firm in his price, and t'c 
man paid it and departed. But late that 
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afternoon.a telegram was handed to the 
restaurant keeper, for which he paid 25c. 

It ran thus: “Don’t you think your 
price a little high on beans?” 

7 ~ 
THE FAIR ATHLETE 
She could swing a six-pound dumb-bell, 
She could fence and she could box, 
She could row upon the river, 

She could climb among the rocks, 

She could golf from morn till evening, 

And play tennis all day long, 

But she couldn’t help her mother, 
Cause she wasn’t very strong. 
—Judge. 
* * 

The modern woman’s idea of being a 
real helpmeet is to thread the needle for 
her husband when he goes to sew his 
buttons on—Columbus Dispatch. 

* * 
ARCHITECTURAL EFFECT 

Old Farmer GulletSon, of Raspberry 
Acres, having sold the south 40, took his 
pride of 50 years before on a trip to 
Europe. 

“Took, S’manthy!” he exclaimed, as 
they gazed upon the leaning tower of 
Pisa; “the fella musta been drunk when 
he built that silo.”—Life. 


* . 
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Special Notices 


Tl rate for advertisements in this de- 
part nt is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

Fo: the benefit of those out of a position, 
adve ‘isements of Situations Wanted will be 
acce; ted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per | ne (seven words to the line); minimum 
char<e, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
sert-] at the line rate, but will be charged 
for «t the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notive classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Cvpy for advertisements in this depart- 
meni must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in » issue of the following Wednesday. 
Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Several salesmen are wanted for 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan terri- 
tory; must be acquainted with the 
trade in these states and have ex- 
perience and successful record. Do 
not want men who have been chang- 
ing around from one mill to another 
and who seek to capitalize such con- 
nections rather than their success 
in selling flour. 

Give full particulars in regard to 
experience and past connections in 
first letter or no attention will be 
paid to same. 

Address Box 18, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 





INDIANA SALESMAN WANTED 


Large spring wheat mill desires 
salesman for Indiana. To the man 
who can produce results we are 
willing to pay good salary and com- 
mission. Address 163, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 200-BBL 
North Dakota mill; a man between ages 
of 30 and 40 years preferred; must be 
first class miller and be able to keep mill 
in repair; salary $175 per month. Address 





174, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 
WANTED—SALESMAN TO SELL FLOUR 





in northern Wisconsin for large Minnesota 
mill; a man with successful flour selling 
record preferred; give full information 
with your reply. Address 164, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILLER WANTED BY WHEAT AND RYE 
mill; must be experienced; good future as- 
sured to right party; state experience and 
salary expected in first letter. Address 173, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BROKERS WANTED 








WANTED 
BY SPRING WHEAT MILL 


Brokers and Salesmen 
for 

Eastern Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Michigan. 


Address 167, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








STEADY POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
stationary engineer; first class repair man; 
state salary in first letter. Address 151, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





PRACTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
with sales ability, well known to bakers 
and flour dealers, wishes to make a 
change. Address 137, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—A JOB MILLING; 50 YEARS 
old; lifetime experience; after a steady 
place; can make repairs; would come to 
work at once. J. W. Mayer, 1012 Williston 
Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa. 





MILLER WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in northwestern mills of different 
systems and capacities up to 3,000 bbls is 
open for engagement; age 43. Address 
Box 215, Fordville, N. D. 





MILLWRIGHT, FIRST CLASS, GOOD ON 
spouting and all around; age 35; would 
like steady position; will go anywhere; 
state wages and hours per day. Address 
156, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 168, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL; 
have held present position for five years 
as superintendent and head miller; can 
give good references or come on approval. 
Address 170, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill and upwards, or assistant in a 
larger plant; good references; long experi- 
ence; understand rye milling; could go on 
short notice. Thomas MclIlveen, Box 133, 
Stacy, Minn. 


BY A NO. 1 MILLER COMPETENT TO 
take complete charge of small flour and 
feed mill at a salary of $150 per month; 
Minnesota preferred; will come at once on 
30 days’ trial and well recommended from 
past employers. Address 161, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; large prac- 
tical milling experience, hard and soft 
wheat; guarantee best results; know how 
to handle help; highest recommendation 
from large modern mills. Address 1032, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





TRAVELING SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY 
conversant with production of flour and 
bread; intimate knowledge of international 
flour trade; wide traveling experience 
abroad; speaks several languages; would 
like position with exporting or manufac- 
turing concern offering future. Address 
G. P. A., care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York City. 

MILLING SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD 

miller available, with exceptionally wide 

experience in all departments of the pro- 
duction end of business; very reliable; 
seeks position with first class mill; has 
more than 20 years’ experience milling 
both hard and soft wheat; able to furnish 
first class references as to ability and 
character, including present connection if 
desired; correspondence confidential. Ad- 

dress ‘‘Reliable,” care Northwestern Mill- 

er, Kansas City, Mo. 








BAKERY WANTS 








FOR SALE—BAKERY; WEEKLY BUSI- 
ness, $4,000; 900 store customers; operat- 
ing at a profit; modern plant and equip- 
ment. Henry J. Turner, trustee, 1189 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—TWO-STORY MILL BUILD- 
ing of brick veneer over tile; full base- 
ment, 25x60; dump scales with shed, stor- 
age shed 24x24; do feed grinding and 


sell all flour and feed of town; electric 
power. Rockford Milling Co., Rockford, 
Minn. 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 


1 Prinz & Rau Iron Prince scouring 
machine; 1 Prinz No. 5% improved 
grader and separator; 2 bran dusters; 


1 No. 16 New Cyclone dust collector. 
Above machinery acquired under excep- 
tional circumstances; must be sold at 
once; best offer will be accepted. 

Lane & Freeman, Inc., 
302 Rialto Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale; four, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate shipment; wire or write. 
Standard Mill Supply, 601 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Keep Your Stockings Clean! 
The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction 
Cleaner can clean the stockings of your 
dust collectors more thoroughly and in 
half the time without dismantling. 

Write for further information. 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 











FINLAND 
GRAIN-FLOUR 


AGENTS 


FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD 


HELSINGFORS 








17 Per Cent 


of the entire flour milling capacity 








165 









Ane aLways 
Pacneo i 
SANI-SACK 
ARKELLS SMITHS Ff 
CANAJONARIE 

ny 













Dress Up Your 
Flour 


in strong, durable rope-stock 
sacks, pure No. 1 Kraft— 
tough as nails but soft enough 
to tie easily. The clean, 
smooth printing surface per- 
mits use of bright, attractive 
designs. Let our Sack Service 
Department suggest designs 
free of charge. Let us quote 
printing costs and prove the 
durability. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 















Minneapolis 

803 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Philadelphia 

332 Bourse 
Boston 

Box 286, Back Bay Station 














of the United States is represented 
on the books of this bank through 
the accounts of millers who use 
The Northwestern as a depository. 
Mills in Minneapolis which bank 
here grind nearly 80 per cent of 


the city’s output of flour. You will 


find us especially well fitted to care 


for your banking needs. 


NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


Minneapolis 


UU 





MUU) 
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LEADING MILLS OFTHE SOUTHWEST _ | 


Ge Wichita Hour Mills Co. 


~*7 GWichita,Kansas 


CAPACITY,2500 BBIS 

















Ideal for Those Seeking 
Large Bread Yield 


“Kansas &xpansion” 


SAGAS VSSRGAS REESE 





NZL 


Eastern Representatives 
FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 

W. W. Swirt, H. W. DIBBLE, 

503 Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Middleport, New York 
H. C. HAGERMAN, FRANK K, HATFIELD, 

Mt. Bethel, Pa.(Eastern Pennsylvania) 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Harry E. Waite Co., ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., 

Produce Exchange, New York City, N. Y. Bluefield, W. Va. 

H. D. Garst, Bluefield, W. Va. (West Virginia) 


Southeastern Representatives 
B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C. 





, ‘Plainsman An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is J.F.Imbs Milling 
Flour’’ “WESTERN STAR” Co. 


; ; ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Milled in the Heart of the Best Wheat Country. 





Manufacturers of 
Kansas Turkey 


Hoyland Flour Mills Co. Ghe W ESTERN STAR M ILL Co. Sout Seok Wester 


KANSAS CITY, MO. _ 
MO 5. & aes, ie SALINA, KANSAS Wheat Flours. 























A superlative flour 

for bakers milled in 

interior Kansas from 
strong wheats 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 




















